THE STREET oF BREAKING HEARTS 














CLEMAK 


Safety Razor 


COMMEINATION QUTANT MACHINE STROPPER SILVER- PLATED CLEMAK 
COMPLETE IN (LEATIMER CASE WITH YELWET HIDE STROP nN CASE WIT SEVEN BLAOD- 


15°. Se 1% 
MINUTE TOSTROP MOMENT TO CLEAN | 


KING Sw AY, LONDON. Ww. ce 
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FIDELITY. 
UDSON’S SOAP has been ever 
faithful to that fine trait of 


domestic cleanliness which has 
made British home life traditional. 


Whether it be in washing clothes, 
cleaning the home, or washing up after 
meals, HUDSON’S SOAP has always 
shown itself to be the true friend of the 
housewife. The quality of this good 
old soap never varies—its reputation 
clothes— for cleanliness is as spotless as the linen 
For cleaning washed with it—its service is 

economical—its uses are manifold. 
Heroes of our earlier wars returned 
For washing victorious to happy homes cleaned with 
up after meals. HUDSON’S SOAP. Make your home a 
beautifully clean to-day for your re- Hil 


turning heroes with HUDSON’S SOAP. 


IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 


x Sid, 4 fy 


















For washing 
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It?s not a nice task 
—- washing up — 
if the pots and pans 
are greasy as well 
as dirty, but if 
“Glitto” is used they 
are cleansed in a 
few moments and 
what before was: a 
trouble becomes a 


pleasure. 
Od 
Per Packet. 


JOSEPH CROSFIELD .& SONS LTP..-WARRINGTON. 

















Are you satisfied with your 


| |PIANO PLAYING? 


No Drudgery. No Fatigue. Failure impossible. 
THE WRICHT-HICCINS SYSTEM OF 
PIANO | eee BY penguin 























| a GINS ae aes] M “ th t naive 

IT 1S | Wetter SB Senta the panes Send ox 

THE GUARANTEE a rar |‘secome'a TRAINING v. TEACHING 

OF Over 2000 BRITISH CHEMISTS ae een ed oe 
The BEST TALENT oF tHe CHEMICAL FACULTY | | Fae RUN cn, fe, avo whet Be 
Safety and Satisfaction assured -— R. WRIGHT-HIGGINS, F RC. Out mus. F.Cley 























2 No, WE'RE A “NOSTROLINE” FAMILY. 








NOSTR 


404 “4am BtG? 





«Nostroline” family. We all use Nostroline 








- er Sefore they go to school or to the — 
No, we didn't have Influenza—you ® are ocket for use in the train and tram; whi , 
Nasal Specific. | gve some to the ris PO ing and in crowded places | always use It. 
And my husband carries a tube of R eA shore" trils—that’ sall. It is splendid, too, for Head 
always have mine handy when go ol he us all free from the dreaded “ flu. You 
P py . 7 - " into | es 
It's a fine thing. Just a little aniffed pore aunty, NS Ke eep it or can get it for you. 

.-) 


Colds, Catarrh and Hay Fever, and Alt chem * 
should use it, dear. It costs 1/3- 


—————- 


STROLIN 


resot “aan M06 


im case of delay send P.0. or Stamps, 1/5, to 


HAROLD & MATTHEWS & CO, 495 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
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send damaged metal ware to 
be repaired. If you do, you 
will probably have to wait a 
long time, which is inc »nvenient 
—and the repair will very likely 
cost practically as much as a 
new piece, which is expensive. 


Just get a tin of FLUXITE, 
and do these little jobs yourself. 
You can mend all kinds of 
metal ware easily, quickly and 
cheaply if you use FLUXITE. 
All Mechanics WILL have 
FLUXITE because it 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 








Get a tin to-day. 


Of all Ironmongers, in Tins, 
8d., 1/4 and 2/8. 





FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington Street, Bermondsey, Eng. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 
YOUR BRAIN 750 
EARN  / oe 


fr yous} x2 
: 400 


AYEAR 







H £1000 


A YEAR 


750 





H‘’vE you ever properly realised 
the fact that in your brain you 
possess the finest money - making 
machine in the world ? 


There is practically no limit.to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. ° 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 


Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 
Temple Building. 
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WATCH THE GROWTH OF 
YOUR HAIR 


“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL’ LENGTHENS, s STRENGTHENS « BEAUTIFIES 
TEST IT YOURSELF FREE TO-DAY 


HIS world-famous growth-promoting hair ‘*Uzon'’ Brilliantine, which gives the hair the 
tonic and food needs no further recommend- _ sheen and softness of silk. 
ation than to state that its adoption by millions 4. A copy of the new edition of the ** Hair-Drill ” 
of men and women in all walks of life continues to Manual, givin g complet: instructions. 
receive enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. 

Have you tried ‘‘ Harlene 
Hair-Drill"' ? If not, you 
should lose no time in writing 
for a Free Trial Outfit, which 









Tie ‘‘HARLENE” FOR MEN ALSO. 
— | = 


Men, too, find that ‘ Harlene 
~ prevents ™ ulp Irritati yn, Dryness, 


— 4 ~ ‘ 
and a tendency to Baldnes Iti Is no 
exaggeration to say that millior f 
| 





will last you seven days and { n 

prove to you the unique bene | men and women in all walks of ‘it 
fits to be derived from this | practise the refreshing and beneficial 
splendid toilet exercise ‘sy. ian ** Hair-Drill"’ daily, and so preserve 


vores hair-he alt h and beauty 
lor ‘ Harlens > Ha r- Drill 
will banish and prevent the 
return of all hair ailments 
and you can prove this 


NO EXCUSE FOR UNHEALTHY, 
UNLOVELY HAIR. 


If you have not hair that 
healthy, radiant and luxuriant, 








heir that is free from unhealthy free, as so many others 
: ; s P have already done. Make 

accumulations, hair that det 1 

Father Time, hair that glints and up your mind to accept sam 

glistens in the sun, try “* Harlet free offer at once to-da 


Hair-Drill” to-day free of cost to 
you, except the small expenditure 
of 4d. on stamps to defray cost of 
postage and packing on your f 


WRITE FOR A FREE 


—\ TRIAL OUTFIT. 
h—_— 











**Harlene Hair Drill” Outht. S After a’Free trial 
(See Coupon below.) you MW be able to 
‘*HAIR-DRILL” ENSURES = furthe Be. 

phe irle 
HAIR BEAUTY. at 1 2s. 9 
No one indeed, who values and and 4s ‘ F bot 
appreciates hair that is healthy l n’’ Brillantine 
hair that is beautiful, hair that w t I \d . 
not fall out, grow too greasy or too per bottle 
dry, or become thin, brittle, and Creme 
lustreless n pense with "* Har 1 Po 
lene Hair-Drill.”) Why? Bec 1. per t 
**Harlene Hair-Dril fps t (sing! 
to the very roots of the hair 2d. each) 
A short ¢ muurse of Hair-Drill will 1 Chemist 
quickly convince ou of tt ! _ a ¢ , . ii, P 
dertul benetits to be de {1 from a = ci é a StOres, OS 
its daily practice, and the opportunity is freely off to from Edwards’ Harlene — 1, 20, 2 hi = 
you in the unique Four-fold Gift Outtit deseribed be -6 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C 





THIS CIFT PARCEL COMPRISES : HARLENE’ HAIR- DRILL’ 








1. A bottle of the GIFT OUTFIT COUPON. 
unrivalled hair food J’  PoWaRDs’ HARLENE, LTD., 
Sed Dele sent, 20, 22, 24, & 26 Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
f Harlene - for - the- London, W.C.1. 
Hair.’”’ D p +? arlene 
2. A ‘* Cremex ”’ Fe ill Growing | t i , 
i Shampoo Powder to ‘ id tamps tor t " ng ol 
cleanse scalp and | l to my Iress. 
hair and _ prepare Note to Reader, 
) them both for “‘ Har- Write your FULL 1 1 early on a 
{ lene Hair-Drill.”’ plain ece of paper, pin t coupon t t _~ Fe 
3. A bottle of ss disected above, (Mark cavelope _ S0SIe os 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS 


The Short Story Course at the 


London Correspondence College 


HIS Course has been prepared by Mr. Max Pemberton—who has had the valuable 
collaboration of some of the leading authors of the day. It is a Course intended to 
help the many inexperienced men and women who are seeking at this time not only 

to write short stories but also to sell them. 

The story-teller undoubtedly is born and not made. But a great deal can be done to 
help the student who has the necessary flair, and this the College seeks to do. Its lessons 
are given by Correspondence, and every student has the advantage of the advice and 
teaching of an expert examiner. 

To this Course Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (‘'Q'’), Professor of English Literature 
at Cambridge, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mr. W. Pett Ridge, Mr. Newman Flower (the Editor- 
in-Chief of Messrs. Cassell’s), Mr. Charles Garvice, and Mr. W. B. Maxwell have con- 
tributed ; while Mr. Pemberton himself includes several papers. The instruction is progressive 
and set out in the simplest manner. Much of it will save the student years of labour. It 
embodies the. experience of men who have themselves succeeded. It is, in essence, the 
outcome of success. 

There never has been so great a demand for good short stories as at the present 
moment. Many are unable to avail themselves of the opportunity simply from lack of 
experience. They are unable to make the best use of their ideas. In brief, they need just 
that measure of instruction which the College now supplies. 











Special Courses also provided in Journalism, Verse-writing, etc. Full particulars post free from the Secretary 
The London Correspondence College 
2 14Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


























Whenever you buy new linen mark with 


| JOHN BOND’ 
(0 “CRYSTAL PAL ECe” 
MARKING INK 


Buying-Time is Marking Time. 
For use with or without heating 


(whichever kind is preferred) 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and Stores, 
od. & 1 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS, 





















You will be justly proud 
of your cakes —if you use 


‘Cake Royals” 


Easily ! — Quickly ! — Cheaply! 

Contains all the necessary Sweetening, 
Flavouring and Raising properties. 
Costs only 9d. per packet. 


Try ¢ ?— an equally good cake 
also Pp maker, but u7 etened, 


Sy 





CONQUERED. 


No more misery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in three days. 
After being a heavy drinker for years, 
I was saved and providentially 
came into possession of the trne 
method for overcoming inebriety. 
The drinker who wants to stop for 
ever, getting rid of the awful desire 
for alcohol, can easily do 8o, losing no 
time and enjoying life better than ever 
before. Marvellous Success. 

Safe, reliable, mc.tically endorsed. 


Drinkers Secretly Saved. 
If a person is addicted so stronely that he has lost desire 

to be rescued he can be treated secretly ; will become dis- 

gusted with odour and taste of liquor. Legions of Testimoni- 

als verifying genuineness of my Method. Joyous news lor 

| drinkers and for Wives, mothers, ectc., contained in my 
Book. Book and all circulars sent in plain wrappers FREB 














Ask your Grocer for these perfect 
Cake-makers. If any difficulty write to 


J. & J. BEAULAH, Ltd., BOSTON, Eng. 




















i stamps. Write to-day to:— 


to anyone enclosing Sd. i pa. V 
EDW. J. WOODS, Ltd,, 10 Norfolk Bt. (4 5 B.N.), London, W.C.2, 











I ALWAYS USE 


ANOKA @ 


because I find I can do my hair in just 
the way I want without any difficulty. 











I simply pour a little into the palm of my 
hand—rub well into the scalp, and I then 
find that the work with the brush and 
comb is easy and quick because Anzora 


Masters the Hair 


and enables me to keep a tidy head of 
hair all day. 
Anzora Cream—for those with slightly 
greasy scalps—and Anzora Viola —for 


those with dry scalps—are sold by all 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, etc, 


- 
Price 1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) b : 
per bottle. - ° (lL 
ee 
Ancora Perfumery Co., Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6 7 . 
\ 7 
BEB RBSERRERSSRERRRERREREREREERER REESE eeee 


CHILDREN’S FROCK AND 





SUIT LENGTHS 


Real Irish Linen, natural colour, nearly Shantung 
shade. <A _ splendid hard - wearing, dirt - resisting 
material, 38 in. wide, 2s. 7d. per yard. Wonderful 
value. Write for complete free Bargain catalogue 


HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


— 
Britain's —— HAR 
Best. AN 

PENCIL. 
Sinooth—Lasting—Flawless. 








cr 





Bright eyes grow brighter 
when Mother says ‘‘Creamola!”’ 
Creamola tastes of eggs an cream—good- 


ness, purity, and nourishment. Give it the 
kiddies to-day —- to-morrow —any day |! 


CREAMOIA pores 


The Queen of Custards At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


with stewed or tinned fr't is the ideal summer TT 
’ ———— 


lish” when hot weather akes flesh foo 

















Gives instant relief from 
Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 
The Standard Remedy 




















al Creamola is all nutriment, and the fruit prevent 

the blood becoming overheated. 

From Grocers in 1%d., 9%d., 7c., 1 a/2 packet 

and in ait air-tight tins, 1/4 (Pinlay's Patents, adjustable any size.) 

lu case of difficuity send P.O. 16 for pound package SKIRTS trom 21/-; GOWNS from 8&/-; 
pust free 


CORSETS, 21/-. 
Catalogues and Patterns FREI 
FREE WONDERFUL BABY BOOK 
FINLAY’S, 90 Houldsworth Street | 
(top Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. 
ndon: 47 Duke » Self 


Stree? ( facin 


ps: D. K. PORTER & CO., Glasgow. 
Si Creamola recipe book jree. Send post card. - 
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Rupture Cure 


Sent on Trial to Prove It. 
Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ 


Experience we have 


produced an Appliance for Men, Women, 
and Children that actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost every- 
thing else come to us, Where 
others fail is where we have our 
greatest success. Send attached 
coupon to-day and we will send 
you free our illustrated book on 
Rupture and its cure, showing the 
Appliance, and giving you prices 
and names of many people who 
have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail. Remember we use 
no salves, no harness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what 
we say istrue. You are the judge, 
and having once seen our illus- 
trated book and read it, you will 
be as enthusiastic as hundreds of 





TEN REASONS WHY 


You Should Send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 

1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years, 

The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air-cushion of soft rubber, 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called p ids, 
used in common trusses, it is not .cum- 
bersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 

The soft, pliable bands holding the 








From a photog wala of Mr. C. E. Brooks, 


Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
inventor of the ¢ Appliance, who ¢ ured 


patients whose letters you can also : : 
: sensation of wearing a harness. 


read. Fill in the free coupon below 








‘ . himself, and whose experience has since 7. ‘There is nothing about it to get 
D and post to-day. It is well worth ene) thousands, Lf ruptured, foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 


your time, whether you 


; try our 
Appliance or not. 








write to-day. 


be washed without injuring it in the least. 
| 8. There are no metal springs in the Appliance to torture 


ing ee es one by cutting and bruising the flesh, ! 
ing pA All the re of which ey a gener are — - 
4 of the very best that money can buy, making it a durabie 
ful Trusses Were No Earthly Use. and safe Appliance to wear. 
ue i High Street, Seal, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 10. Our reputation for honesty and fair dealing is so 
iy _——_ - Ralls —— c'sh Ay .. 2 in paar. K geod thoroughly established by an experience of over thirty 
Appliance. Y 10) ve been able ake , . 7 ; i ices 
= my occupation as blacksmith again. ‘Trusses were no earthly Be years of dealing with the public, and the prices are so 
tome, and caused me great pain, but now I can go to my work with reasonable, the terms so fair, that there certainly should 
ease and feel quite safe. I shall alwe ays take great pleasure in re- be no hesitancy in sending the free coupon to-day. 
mending your wonderful Appliance to those I come in contact | 
with suffering from hernia. —_ lHos. COoLLINSON, Perfectly Cured at 74. 
A Ch | To Mr. Brooks. Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles, pe ' 
; Dear Sir,—I, Henry Salter, have much yleasure in saying that 
‘ cap and Infallible Remedy. | am perfectly satisfied with the Rupture Seatianes. You are wel- 
C. E. Brooks. 69 Oxford Road, Macclesfield. come to use my name where the British flag flies, and all other nations 
Dear Sir,—After a year’s wearing of your famous Rupture Appli- on the face of the globe. Dear Sir, I cannot thank you enough for 
ce, 1 can find no words to express my admiration of such an re lieving my suffering. I shall recommend you to any of my friends, 
a pos ab invention, and the benefit I have derived from its use, All 1 am pleased to say it is a permanent cure, 
_ you claim for it in your book, and all that your clients have said in l remain, yours obediently, HENRY SALTER, 
Z ts favour in their printed testimonials, I can fully bear out and con- P.S.—My age is 74 years, perfectly cured. 
q fm from personal experience. I am sure that hundreds of your 














Appliances: would be instantly ordered if the unfortunate sufferers 
he knew of its ¢ xistence, For oe ae. : I feel that you deserve 
i universal gratitude of mankind for inve nting such a cheap and 





Remember 


We send the Appliance on trial to prove that what we say is true. You are 








i to ba the judge. Fill in the free cou 1pon | below and post to-day. 
f tall ible remedy for so widespread a com pl tint, and you are per- If in London, call at our consulting-rooms, Experienced and capable fitters, 
cly Iree to make wh at use you please of what I say in this letter. tor ladles and geuttemen 


Yours faithfully, ELLEN JAkKETT. 





: Free Information Coupon. 
* * 

Saved His Life. . 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., ' 
No. 2, Galley End, Galleywood, (1553), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 7 
. Nr. Chelmsford, Essex. ‘ 
Dear Mr. Brooks,—Having worn your Appliance from thetime Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, illustrated book and * 
itarrived, 1 think it my one to acknowledge that your Appliance + full information about The Brooks Appliance for the cure of . 
a my life. By wearing a common steel truss I fell back under , rupture ° 
bes one in weight, and since weari ng your Appliance for the past e ' 
® months, I have increased to the weight of thirteen stone. © CME RAE” 25 cccovusdcturpedcecadsais ici eeaui avcdidid kas eae 
= how do my heavy work with ease, and must thank : f 
+ eed ag # kindness and the straightforw: ard manner you dealt’ «+ . 
to frien ; Shall do all in my power to recommend your Appliance, ADDRESS cc. ccccccsevcncsecccscoesccscccnesecteecestoneesosecesetoeressieesebesesce 
make = around who suffer from this terrible complaint. You can; ae a 
shane hat use you like of this letter, and I will answer with — . 

ye any letter from those who would like to know about the S plainly) —«-—=—(i«C NAR R HAR RRR RHR ten teeeereeneneenenenens eeeereneensennes 

Pphance, Yours truly S. J. KING, _ 


ere eee wet wee eee eee oe ee Mee ee sss e858 See 
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THE PLAGUE CROSS. 


In the days of the 
house wherein a 





of London every 
marked with a 


Plague 
lay was 


Great 
victim 


bold cross, to warn people that there was infection 
therein. 
To-day a hidden plague, scarcely less terrible, 


which claims its hundreds of thousands of -victims 


every year, is rampant in England. But because 
people have been ashamed to talk about it, few, 
outside its victims, know how terrible it is. It is 


the plague of Venereal Disease 
disorder,’’ and 


Syphilis, ‘* the 





Gonorrhea, almost as grave. If 
every house which contained a victim were marked 
with a cross to warn people against infection, you 
would be amazed to see many crosses there 
would be on the doors of just one street. But 
since there are no warnings, men and women d 
not realise the risks they run. 

The man who enters the door ere me loos 
woman lives, imagining foolishly that he is going 
for enjoyment, is often actually going his doom. 
It may well be that he contracts a disease which 
corrupts the whole blood, and, if untreated, will 


make his life a burden and torment for years. It 
will be too late then to wish that he had kept h 

love sacred for some pure girl whom he hopes t 
marry. Long treatment must take place and weary 


months elapse before the doctor can give him again 


a clean bill of health, and a guarantee that his 
children will not perish one by one in infancy. 
here are some girls t who think it is up-to 
date to have a fling bef marriage. They may 
mean it in all innocence, but it is playing with 
fire, and a sudden temptation may ruin their hopes 


of a happy marriage and condemn them t years 


f infective disea 











Anyone who has been foolish enough to take th 
sk must at once consult a doctor n order t 
avoid the appalling results which would ensu 
should the first stages of the ditea be neglected 

Those wi we imiany aoubl or difnculty should 
write jor information ana ree liferalure Fd 
N.C.C.V.D Si lvenue Cha rs. § ham plo 
Row, London W.C.1, mar (he EnvE al 

Vedica The Natio Cou , Tes newner 
ré rip , wor arucs 

iAats tH» “? U issued Dy Lhe \ i ? 
( “ner for { ; rlip benere Diseases a re 
shonsible 4 ay reé nisea Dy the & ernmes 
President: Rt. Hon, Lord Sydenham. Vice-Presi 
dents The Bisk Pp Of Southwark, Sir 7) a 
sarlow, Bart., K.C.V.O Wv.D Chaitrma 
ir paganda, Sir WV Vorrts 2. 
Pim. S.k- General Secretar Vrs 1 y 
Gotto, O.BE 

The Asthma Sufferers’ Createst Friend. 





INKSMAN’ S 
L7isthina Reliever 


Speedy and Pleasant in its effects, and alw ays t 
8 per Tin, from ali Chemist 
Free Trial Package from J) HINKS Cariuke 


t 
If your Chemist is without it, ask him to ‘get you Hinksman's, 


be relied on 
poem ge, 2d. extra. 















DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER'S 





Its quality of deepening 
greyness to the former 
colour in a few days, thua 
securing a preserved ap- 
pearance, oe enabled 
thousands to retain their 


position, 
Sold Everywhere. 2/- 


2/- 


Lock yer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 


colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the 
Hair Dressing. 


most perfect 





This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrkr & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.1, and can be obta lirect from them , 


by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world, 














SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Er 
a clear complexion, The slightest ras ‘ 

phuoples, disfiguring blotches, obstinate e isappear by 
applying SULPHOLINE, which renders tt ) 3,soft,clear, 
it has been the rem 





iptions, ensuring 
pot, irritable 






ema. 


reskin 


tupple, comfortable. For 42 years ly for 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf Spots 
Red Rash Acne Rosea 








Sulpt one is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. Peppse 
& Co 5 Bedford Lat ratories, London, 8. E.1, and is sold 
in Seteee' tiSand3-. It can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world 








Quickly removes the effects of Sunscoroh. 











2S GSOGGG 88 2 SSS5 
How Germs Spread 


In crowded trams, tr 
mittlions of germ liberated by « I rsne 
You breathe the same at P ) 
t you a4 
Cc rt 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


The effective precautionary measure against the mi- 
crobes of Influenza, Catarrh, Pacumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 
ee the raise ‘ 1 It is your 


Obtainable from all Chemists, 1/3 per tin. 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB LTD, 
56 Hanover Street Liverpool. 


SSeSeSooooese 











‘Rimlets’ np 


GRIP 
SOFT Rubber Cus! 


ions, encased 
in Velvet, easily fixed. Invisible. 
Protect Stocking heels 


from wear. 
A PERFECT 
CURE FOR 
SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL. 









From all Bootmakers. 
6°: 
Black, Brown, 


White or Grey 





Vili 
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STORY WRITING 






HOW TO SUCCEED 


WE WANT 


Tf | 
sToRIes | Mall 


YOUNG AUTHORS | 


The demand for Short Stories was never so great. 
Every Magazine Editor is looking for good fic- 
tion from young authors; and we are being 
asked to help supply the demand. “S.U.S.” 
(Send us Stories) is a message we receive almost 
weekly from Magazine and Book Publishers. 
Mr. Walter Scott Liddell of Authors’ Advice | 
Bureau, himself an Editor of wide experience, | 
invites youngauthors towrite for his prospectus, | 
which is proving a key to the editorial purse. | 
We will teach you to write; we will revise | 
and criticise what you have written ; we will 
place your stories at the highest possible rates. 
We enable the beginner to solve the all- 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


is solved by taking 


a 





STIMULATING 
QNIHSAWAAA 


ss 








PURE ENCLISH BREW ALE AND STOUT 
K st , An! ontainin 























important problem of rescence k. Malt x all the tonic 
A special analytical commission report: Kops Ale has nothing that 
How to Write Stories that Sell. is injurious, om on the contrary = slatable beverage, pomsenaliay 
md distinet tonic and invigorating properties. 
— Mr. Liddell’s “Short-Story Writing” is 
4) “the most helpful book for young authors yet | 


published.” It contains“Advice to Beginners,” || GROW rALLER 4 

by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, William J. Locke, | J < Nad cya Bion =. cotlochil 

Rob W.. Ch: ‘ ta a : Short people are snubbed and overlooked. By my 
obert W. Chambers, John Galsworthy, E. 


simple private method you can add seve ral inches 
La : ete ; , . “rie 
Phillips Oppenheim, William Le Queux, to your height without violent exercises, with 


out apparatus. Noriskorstrain. Full particulars 


Horace Annesley Vachell, Maurice Hewlett, 
G. K. Chesterton, Elinor Glyn, Beatrice 
Harraden, “Rita,” J. J. Bell, Israel Zangwill, 
W. L. George, and E. V. Lucas. 


The price of this unique book ts B/G, post free. 


free if you write at once mentioning The Quiver, 
and enclose 14d, stamp for postage. 


JOHN EDISON, tta., 87 Great George st., LEEDS. 





a} 








Black Beetles scien- 
tifically exterminated 
by the UNION COCK. 


ROACH PASTE. 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 


We have Helped Others to turn their Manu- 









other preparations had failed. The pests had so 

scripts into Money. Let us Help You. | overrun the place that the Governme nt Inspector 

] suggested the buildings should be pulled down, 

24 pave 2, : - , . k inves ' i kt pol goed 
<4 Pave Lrospectus post free. fe to v fo The Inspector and Guardians surprised at mar 
4 ius ‘ pat it J 6 Write te aay i vellous result Ww 3, 4/6, with interesting 


particulars. Postage 3d. extra, 


AU , 
bie? y- ADVICE BUREAU (Dept. A.B.) J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 


145 Fleet Strect, London, E.C.4. 


“Love & Lovers” | BE USHING 


isa wonderful book of ** Hints to both Sexes,"’ profusely 
“ISN'T HE NERVOUS?” 


1 / : — 
illustrated. The absorbing question is dealt with in 
How often one hears such a remark ! 














such chapters as ‘* Modern 
Love Making”; “* The Ideal 
Lover”; ‘** Love Mistakes to 


Avoid"; “The Secret of a Has this ever been 





Happy Marriage “Why said of YOU? Are you amongst the Nervous, Timid, 
so many Married People Backward people who go through life watching others 
are Discontented”; ‘* How 


winning happiness, fame and fortune? If so, take Courage 
__The Dean System opens wide the door of SUCCESS 
to all Nerve Sufferers. IF YOU blush, feel awkward 
when in company, or suffer from any similar nerve w eakness, 
such as Self-Consciousness, Mind Wandering, Lack 
of Confidence, Weak Memory, Trembling, Twitch- 
ings, etc., you will be speedily and permanently 
cured. Write to-day for full particulars, which w ill be sent 
FREE privately if you mention The Quiver. Address— 


E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


to Keep Love After Mar- 
riage"; ‘* Hints tothe Wife"; 
“Hints to the Husband” 
**Fond Lovers’ Ways”: “ Hints 
for the Honeymoon”; * The 
Ideal Husband” ;**WhoShould 
Romance Under Difficulties "; ‘* Importance 


*: and ** Kis 





Marry?"; “ 
of Eugenics iw. 
“LOVE AND LOVERS” will be sent in 
I Plain sealed wrapper for 2/6 post free 
NVICTA PUBLISHING AGENCY (Dept. E.) 
3 Bolt Court, London, E.C.4. 
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WHENEVER 


YOU SEE A SWAN, OR 
A PICTURE OF A SWAN, 
OR THE WORD SWAN— 
THINK OF THE VERY 
BEST FOUNTAIN PEN. 








“SWAN” 
PENS 
from 10/6 

EVERY PEN 

A PLEASURE 





























They are synonymous—the bird and the 










pen—clean, smooth-gliding, easy ane 
flowing, and live to a 
good old age. 





MABIE TODD & CO., LTD., 
79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 1 
London Factory, 319-329 Weston Street, S.1 























The Difference Good Underwear makes 


Games are keener, work is easier; life is better for 
the ease and assurance of fine-texture, perfect-fitting, 
healthy underwear. Pure wool is spun into silky- 
soft yarn, shrunk to the limit and woven into figure- 
shape undergarments in the making of all 


ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


The Jason Finish affords a comfort exclusive to Jason 
wearers, a comfort as lasting as the underwear. 





Your draper has Winter weights in all sizes and 
styles for men, women and children. 





Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 
**Olympic’’ Brand. A lower grade, containing a percentage of 
ae = eotton, bearing otherwise th ime guarante of quality as t reguiar 


lines. Your draper will supply you. 
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BABY’S 


Summer Troubles 





VERY mother and nurse is anxious 
about baby’s health during the 
hot weather. The dread of 

summer diarrhoea is ever present, and 
the resulting infantile mortality cannot 
be forgotten. Baby can only thrive if his 
‘ood is pure, suited to his digestive 
powers and wholly nourishing. 

Starchy prepared foods must not be 
given and when cow's milk, with all its 
worries as to purity and preparation is 
— remember 


stlenbur 
A 4.98 


Ensure Sound Health. 
MILK FOOD No.1 - - * From birth to 3 months 
MILE FOOD No.2 - - From 3 to 6 months 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 - + From 6 months upwards 
Obtainable of all Chemists 


ps ALLEN & HANBURYS Letd., London. 


eS ae a 











fe 


LAROMA 


should be he simplest and most effectual 
— = aeeeenel for ee tana Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold is 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or by 1 post 1/6, from all en orj. M. 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh. 



















¢ -,, HAIR 
TINT 


Known as “ SEECEROL.” 


light-brown, or black. 
manent and 


a million people. 
cate accompanies each bottle, 
2/6 per Bottic. 
Chemists, Stores, and Hair. 
dressers, or direct from 


HINDES, LTD., 1 Tabernacle St., London. 


GREY OR FADED HAIR 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural 
shade desired—brown, dark- brown, 
It is per- 
washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn the hair. 
It is used by over three-quarters of 
Medical certifi- 
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‘ELECTRICITY’ 


iS THE 


“POPULAR CURE 


T is splendid to wear an electric battery and to feel during every 
moment that you go about your daily work its invigorating power 
fesngtnrning and filling with new life every nerve and fibre of 

the body, 

You feel no ag whatever. The current does not irritate or 
shock in the least. What you experience is simply a caressing, grateful 
glow permeating right to the nerve centres and making you strong and 
well. Applied in this manner electricity cures, and the trouble does 
not return. 

It is no use applying electricity in any other way. Ordinary batteries 
madejfor commercial purposes, shocking coils, etc., only irritate the 
nerves. This is why people who have tried them often think that elee- 
tricity is of no benefit to them. But it isa mistake. With a properly 
re; Thee adiating current the very weakest people can be made strong 
and health 


A CURE FOR ALL WITHOUT DRUGS. 


My experience has proved to me that no man, woman, or child is too 
weak to use electricity. Cases of such weakness simply require a longer 
building-up process: that is all, But the result is absolutely certain, 
and think bow pleasant, stimulating, and enjoyable it is to be cured in 
this way and to know that every minute of the day the electricity is 











strengthening you both in body and mind, How infinitely more sen 
sible than the mistakes made by so many who come to me for advice 
after they have been pouring expensive medicines and all sorts of mix 
tures into their poor, disorde Bea stomachs until they tell me that they 
cannot leave off the habit, Drug taking grows on one, and in time 
pollutes the whole system. Theu why not stop it at once while you 
can? 


“ DRUG-TAKING POLLUTES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
STOP IT WHILE YOU CAN!” 


Those who get the most benefit from electricity are Rheumatic suf 
ferers—those who endure the pains of Lumbago, Sciatica, or Gout; 
those who are miserable because of weakened stomachs, kidneys, liver, 
bowels, or bladder - and those whose nerves have gone wrong so that 
they feel unable to bear any longer the terrors and tortures of Neuras- 
thenia, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, and even, in.cases, Epitepsy, Neuritis, 
or Paralysis. Therefore all who sufferin this way should get back their 
health and strength by means of the electric cure. 


NERVES RE-GALVANISED INTO FRESH LIFE. 


There are, of course, many other ailments besides these, in all of 
which the electric method ee ead pe rmanently cures. Such handi- 
caps as Blushing; pervons ebility, Mind Wandering, Lack of Self 
Contidence, ete., though not actually dangerous at the outset, show 
that the nerves want re-galvanising, as it were, into fresh life and 
activity 

Your first duty to yourself if you are in any way out of health is to 
seek advice about it. Write to me, describing your trouble, addressed 
to The Superintendent, The Pulvermacher Institute, 17 V nle an House, 
56 Ludgate Hill, E.c., and I will at once tell you exactly how the 
electric cure would be most suitably applied to your own case. Re 
member, | am only too pleased to give you this advice free of charge, 
and there is also a ‘special free book describing the causes of weakness 
and disease which I want to send to people who need its counsel. Write 
to-day. Remember that your life and happiness may be at stake, and 
that you can take advantage of the electric cure just as easily as the 
highest in the land. It is Nature's gift to mankind, and meant for the 
health and fitness of all, 
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Food Value 


Food 


expensive 


to- day is so 
that you 
buy the food 


which affords greatest 


should 
nourishment and 
health-building 
energy. A staple food 
such as bread merits 
careful consideration 
in this respect, 






Fresh Fruit 


and — 


Custard for one meal, thick, 
rich and creamy. For another, cool, 
smooth, inviting blanc-mange. At tea- 
time or supper, a chocolate mould. 


Each dish of Corn Flour—Johnston’s 
“Patent” Corn Flour—combined with new 
undiluted milk makes nourishing, cooling, 
healthful food for the hot months. 


Ever-fresh, wholesome and of highest 
quality 





J. & G. Johnston Ltd, 
Paisley ; anc 

29 Bartholomew Close, 

London. E.C 


C.@ 





HoVIS 


(TRADE M 


ALES IN 3 DAYS 


De esi INS wnt rt my ores 






aad 


uTTon’ s BUSINESS _— ae 42), SKECNESS. 


ON BRANCH: ga & g t, W 





C1.) 


FIRST LESSON FREE 








| 
= 
bread contains more 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 


any other bread—and it 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


In GO DAYS. ooteuiee 
COMPLETE NO oe LIAS itt 
5/- COURSE, NO DIETING. 


The payee Strong System NEVER FAILS. 


Pull Pe age ve 


f 





MELVI x STRONG, Ltd. o pt 0), 24 Southwark 5 








is the most digestible. 


YOUR BAKER BAKES IT, 


to TF 05) 
G KEENE $ 1d. ayer of CREAMY CUSTARD 


| 





Oo. 


KEENE’S CRYSTAL JELLIES. 











O Also ask for KEENE’S FARM EGGS Dried op 
KEENE’S, Food Specialists, LETC ESTE R r n 
fos ook areca tot 
ee aera aie. 
Cj]he HAIR GROWER 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2/9. 4/6 
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I WAS BALD 


I was born in 1852, and just as my photograph 
shows, I now have a full growth of hair. Yet, thirty 
ears ago, I found scurf upon my scalp, and my hair 
began to fall away until after a while I was classed 
as a * bald-head.” 

Call it vanity if you will, it was displeasing to me 
to remain bald. Furthermore, I believe it is our 
birthright to have plenty of hair upon our heads, 

Seeking a Hair Growth 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state that, in the hope 
of growing new hair, I had experimented with one thing 
and another—the usual array of lotions, pomades, shampoos, 
etc.—without getting any benefit. At that age I looked 
older than I do now. Later, when I became a trader in the 
Indian Territory of U.S.A., some of the Cherokees jocosely 
called me ‘* the white brother without a scalp-lock. ’ 

American Indians Never Bald 

I never saw a bald Cherokee Indian. Both braves and 
squaws almost invariably use tobacco, eat irregularly, fre- 
quently wear tight bands around their heads, and do other 
things which are commonly ascribed as causes of baldness. 
Yet they all possess beautiful hair. What, then, is their 
secret ? 

Being on the spot—most of the time at Tahlequah—and 
upon very friendly terms, it was easy for me to gain informa- 

oa from the usually taciturn Cherokees. | learned exactly 
b ow American Indians grow long, luxuriant hair, avoiding 

baldness and eliminating scurf or dandruff. 
My Hair Grew Again 

Then | applied these secrets to myself, and my hair began 
togrow. ‘There was no messing or trouble about it. The 
hew hairs emanated from my scalp as profusely as grass 
gsfoWs On a properly kept lawn. L have had a plenitude 
ot hair ever since. 

Numerous friends of mine in Philadelphia and elsewhere 

a me what had performed such a miracle, and I gave 

em the Indian Elixir. Their hair soon grew over Dald 

ts. Seurf disappeared wherever it existed—and it never 
Telurned. That these persons were amazed and delighted 

Stating the fact mildly 

The hair that grows is strong and silk-like. It has beauti- 
ful lustre and imparts the appearance of health and vigour. 


Do You Wish Hair Growth? 








Having 
or drug Store, 


After br uying it, apply re gularly and watch 
the result, . 


You are likely to be astonished and di lighted, 

Particularly if you have tried various liquids, lotions, ete., 

Without benefit Or, if you would like a testing box by post, 

a Sixpence (P.O. or stamps of any country) to J. HART 

BRITTAIN, LID., 2 Percy Strect (209 H.), LONDON, 
1, and you will receive the box post free. 
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established Logon headquarters, [ now give 
otice that you may obtain Ko-tal-ko at any good chemists 











TRADE 


BROCHE 


OU will find Ozonia Broche 
ideal for all washing frocks, 
and you will have a wide choice 
in design and colourings— White, 
Ecru, Black, Self Shades and 


printed designs, all in Fast 
Washing Colours. 


— PRICES: 
White and Ecru - - - 


Colours and Prints- - - 
~ Width 27 inches. 


The selvedge is stamped every few yards, 
“Ozonia Broche.” 


2/5} 
2/63 


If your draper cannot show you “Ozonia 
Broche,” write to the manufacturers—who 
are also the manufacturers of ** Velmad ”"— 
and they will put you into touch with a 
source of supply. 


Dept. M. 





~oodlaine 


8 Mosley Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Also Manufacturers of Velmad. 
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BAILEY ’S .tockincs 


EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX," all about Elastic Stockings, hoty 
to wear, clean, and repair them, post free. 
Bailey’s Hygienic 
Washable imperceptible 
Flesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 





a = 


qn act mans) 




















38 Oxford Street, London, 
THE PATENT 


Treasure Cot 
bee A \ V} Vay 
The Fairy Bower for Baby 
Light, Cosy, Hygienic, 
Portable, Folds Flat. 
Complete protection from 
draughts. Washable. 
Take the Treasure Cot with 
you to the seaside. It packs 
smaller than a golf bag. 


Send for IMustrated Catalogue 







Senr 
If you are not J 


Mt are not please, rel Phe Treasure Cot Co., Ltd 
Price a (Dept. Me) 
} Ss a 124 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


BABYS DAINTY NEST! 























be ed 


What About the Future? 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


have helped more in@~ to successful futures t 





ban any other 


institution in the world, LC.S. training is simple, quick, 
and certain. At little cost it comes to you, wherever yo! 
are, and follows you round wherever you go, 

Post this Coupon NOW! 


international Correspondence Schools, Lta., 
International Buildings, 50 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Ptease send we your free book, contair « full particulars 
of the Course of Correspondence Training before which | 
have marked X 
MINING DBAUGHTSMANSHIP .. WINDOW DRESSING 
- MECHANICAL, AGKICULIU KE CHEMISTRY 
«+ BoILeu - POULTRY FARMING .. TEXTILES 
- - ELROTRICAL ..CIVIL ENGINEER RING., WIRELE#S TELEGRALHY 
BULLDING . BUSINESS TRAINING, WOODWORKING 
MARINE « BECKETARYSHLP . Forsitoer 
MoToRs . BALESMANSHLP Faetr FARMLN 
STEAM . ADVERTISING CARKERS FOR WOMEN 

NOT If the subject desired is not in a e list, write 
L here 
N 
Address 


























Brogues for Golf 


Norwells know from golfing 
experience just what is required 
for good stance, to give support, 
ease and dryness throughout long 
days of sport and on wet turf. 


Built from tough flexible leather, broad 
of heel, with strengthened insteps, of 
natural shape, fitting like a glove and 
perfectly finished inside to afford sheer 
comfort, Norwell’'s brogues are ideal 
golfing shoes. 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


“*Direct from Scotland”’ 


are easy from the first, and keep their 
shape to the last day of wear. In the 
Catalogue, sent on receipt of a post card, 
models are illustrated for all occasions, 
to suit all tastes, for every member of 
the family. Sturdiness with light weight 
is a Norwell characteristic. 


The ‘St. Andrews’ 
Improved Grampian Brogue 


This superb make of buckle brogue 
shoe for ladies will stand any 
amount of hard wear and tear, 
Uppers are cut from best 
selection of calfskin; 
flexible soles. 
Black 


Brown - 


The ‘North Berwick’ 
This shoe illustrates one of our 
highest grades of brogues for 
ladies’ wear, either for golf 
or walking. Uppers are all 
selected from best skins, 
and can be hadin black, 
brown, or Tony red. 
Dri-ped super soles. 
Brown 48/6 
Black 42/6 oo 

Orders are sent post free in Britain: postast 
abroad extra. Foreign Orders receive spec! 
attention. 


Entire satisfaction is 
purchase money is refu 


D. NORWE 

















36/6 
40/- 


uaranteed, oF the 
ded in full. Write 
LL & SON: 
















Perth, Scotland. 
Specialist ; in good-wearing footwear ‘ 
Bosh, Estd. over 100 years. t 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear Brnny Corsets, and the ‘‘ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 























While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
ad feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 
of 
be a The Natural 
cer OF Ease Corset 
eal HEALTH Style 2. 
i Z 8/11 pair 
oe Postage abroad extra. 
rd | ‘csc 
4 lle Complete with 
5s Special Detachable 
p Ba ( Suspenders, 
reit Bi ' 
the % Sports Coats, Golf Jerseys, Jumpers ~~ Stocked in 
ard, % and all kinds of Outdoor Garments SN all sizes 
ns, i soiled by use or faded by exposure ns 20 to 30 
- of mg can be beautifully cleaned or dyed. a gg By No 
cht =; Badly faded garments can be dyed Made in finest 
8 rs to shades darker than the original. quality Drill. 


Send to any Pullar Branch or 
Agency. Return postage paid on 
orders sent direct to 


PULLARS, PERTH 


Cleaners and Dyers 


aS 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 

detachable for washing. 

is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 

expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 


- 


See BS bs 


5 
r= 
% pe: 


‘ 








- 
$3 
z 



































‘ ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
. Do not forget to apply the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
| A the delightfully soothing, cooling and healing and Eyes. 
uN e hte It can be easily washed at home, having 
t TO on 1 nothing to rust or tarnish. 
NISHING CREA | j 
ie Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
ry INVALUABLE FOR SUNBURN. Corset and free yourself from In; ae 
o 1 deal non reasy in “OO contains . . a 3 
| | F Roracic, Oatmeal” and Witch Hazel, Ask digestion, Constipation, and scores a 
UF Sa cure panage vo Biche Cash ht Fenild, of other ailments so distressful to i 
. gs Broadmead Laboratories, Bristol e Women. a | 
The Name > 4 : 
? These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who ab 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is if 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 3 
on Rubber Heels will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to ae 
>) and Tips is a breathe with perfect freedom, All wah Seaees if 
” housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding eit 
Guarantee of constant movement, appreciate the ‘* Natural Ease" ui 
tage Pal 4 QUALITY Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the ae | 
ial body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most if 





PHILLIPS’ PATENTS L™°..142 OLD ST, LONDON Ec. comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


: RS TO-DAY. 
the | | Rel Harris, Lewis, and SEND FOR yOu 














s 
Shai Satan pao 
ae 





Vrite € No goods sent without cash. Make 
ON, shetiand Homespuns your Postal Order payable to 
d. Light Direct from the Makers. HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
- - — _ oy Rigen cong — Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
"@ 8 A NEWALL & SON (Dept. L.V.), Stornoway, Scotland. E.C.1. 














State shade desired and if for Gent.’s or Ladies’ Wear. 
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| FURNISH 
ARE YOU QUALIFIED 9 | | oincct From makers. 
FOR THE JOB YOU SEEK ’ Full Catalogue (No, 38) post free. 


SPECIAL VALUE. ~ Tao - 


4291. SOLID FUMED 
i 
Ni 
Wie 


| OAK BEDSTEAD, 
with wire mattress 
complete, 3 ft. x 6 ft 
6 ins., only 


£2176 


OVERLAY MAT- 
TRESS, BOLSTER 
and PILLOW to fit, 








mT | 


iN 











} 
£110 0 
4292. FUMED SOLID oak gree ty =e 
IF NOT—WHY NOT ? moulded swept top rails, 4 f = 


HERE is no need to remain UNCERTIFI- FONT EAY-AY AR ) 
CATED any longer. We will teach any kd | i _ 
one of the technical trades in list below AK Le 








efficiently, making you thoroughly equipped for ih - Se fan a. 
a high position. a Se NC St * 
CHOOSE A CAREER. | | —— 





in Art Tapestry, 


A COMPLETE COLLEGE TRAINING. CHESTERFELD SETTEE 
Students may, if they prefer, pay by Instal- £9 18 a 
ments. All text books provided FREE. BEDROOM SUITES, etc. etc. 


LooK through this list and let us know which ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 
trade interests you. 











230 Old Street, London, bet C. 2. 
Aviation. Structures in Concrete tablished 1842 ne 
Shipbuilding. and Steel. 
Electricity. Draughtsmanship. ' 
Mining. Civil Engineering. i 
Engineering. Boiler Inspecting. 
Mathematics. Marine Engineering. Drummer Dye-deas, No. 6. 
Structural Engineering. Motor Engineering. . 


Surveying and Level- Wireless Telegraphy. 


ling. Internal Combustion 
Architectural Drawing. Engines. 


Building Construction. Also Professional 


Clerk of Works Duties. Careers for Ladies 
Ir you are preparing for any exam. ask our 
advi e, We yaar e in all exams, connected 





with tech ibjects. All particulars FREI 
OF CHAR GE. Parent hould 


for their sons. a leanne i Don’t Buy New ——§Yet 


IF you are interested in any trad hown in the Altho’ the War is over, the things of commerce 
list above, we will send you our FREE BOOKLET. are not yet settled, and clothes must be made to 
We have helped thousands to prosperity. last their longest. 
The happy way to make things do iS the 
REACH THE TOP OF Drummer way. Try it and sec faded co ain 
YOUR PROFESSION. lone thems in bgt or dlc) new aes 
tains offend the eye no ye, when Drummer, 
paige YOU REALLY EFFICIENT ? the all- British dye, has been used 
If so, what proof do you carry? Your word to Drummer Dyes cost but a copper or two (pay 
my not proof ul it only the price printed on the packet you cal 
it, but a Coll buy any colour and mix any shade you will. 
i ma or Cert . 
y the Prof nal Drummer Dyeing is 
t of efficu y ry Drummers on 


a Cushion Covers,Chintzes, 
Blouses, Frocks, Gloves, 
Stockings, Curtains, etc. 


Drummer 
































‘ pest ea ‘ a k ¢t : ‘s f 
THE BENNETT COLLEGE W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., 
(Dept. 147), Sheffield. | ne Bolton, Lance. . 
| ESTAR, 1900, ‘ t w | 
2 i U.S.A 
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THIS REMEDY HAS STOOD THE TEST 


its Creat — has been buiit up by its unparalleled Success. 


THE KEY TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


That is the ‘AJAX" DRY-CELL BODY BATTERY, 
which infuses a new-born life into every nerve, muscle, and 
tissue of your weakened body. The most eminent scientists 
confirm our contention that E lectricity is the basis of all life, 
and when this life element is lacking, illness, weakness, and 
suffering step in. 


Drive out your pains and aches; get back your strength; 
regain your health and happiness with Nature’s own remedy. 


You are run down, suffer with Neurasthenia, Debility, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Stomach, Liver, or Bladder Trouble. Make up 
your mind to find out all about this wonderful cure. Thousands 

: 7 grateful “* AJAX” patients will tell you th it the Battery achieves all we 
laim. Itcures where all other remedies have failed, so do not hesitate 
it is within your reach. The very first time that the “ AJAX” pours its 
glowing stream of new life into 1a a body will be the commencement of 
the € nd of your troubles. The “ AJAX” is recognised as being the most 
perfected scientific ele Pt A... appliance in existence, and has 
proved to the hilt the immense value of the extraordinary curative power 
of that life-giving element, ‘‘ Electricity,'' as it is pumped into the body 
by this wonderful appliance. 


Send for the book to-day, entitied ‘Electricity, the Road to 


Health,” which explains to you how you can cure yourself in the 
privacy of your own home without drugs or medicine. 


IT IS FREE 


You CERTAINLY VALUE YOUR HEAL ow, so do not delay 
another minute; just sit down at once’ and write n a post card 
suffices and immediately t is book will be sent you, fret, in closely sealed 
enu.lope, together with full information concerning the treatment, 





AJAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


























TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITERS. 


THE TYPEWRITER SPECIALISTS. 

ALL MAKES ON HIRE, HIRE PURCHASE, BOUGHT, 
SOLD, REPAIRED, AND EXCHANGED. 
TYPEWRITER and OFFICE SUPPLIES at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

‘ Write Dept. 48, 
TAYLORS, Ltd., 74 Chancery Lane, Holborn, London, W.C.2. 














Est, 18M Vhone Holborn 4811—Four lines. 
66 F 
“ ecm D. 
Cooker Cleaning Jelly 
: FOR Mayr peony GREASE FROM GAS Spay ETc. = : 
nets faiccneit? FOr MT they do not cock wre Kisenore, ‘Per tin 
The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 

















A Lady writes :—** Most comfortable, 
not heavy, never seem to wear out.” 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 
SOLES AND HEELS 


make one pair of boots 

last the time of three. 
OF ALL BOOTMAKERS. 

Men's Stout (General Wear) ... 5/6 per set. 


‘ Light (City Wear) 4/6 
). adies (General Wear)... as 
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J ewsburye Browns 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't faint th 


youcan keep it pure rh 
oon, *s tanks iy 5 oA In Tubes 1/3 
teeth is worth a tu a Pots 1/6 & 2/6 


oY Oriental Toothpaste. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE! 


Removed by a painiess method. Explanatory Booklet sent Free, 


Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to remove th 
much anxiety to ladies wh« » Study their personal appearances Son t 
process of Electrolysis, which =s the skin perforate t 
clogged, and hence other Iblemni 2s arise, such as Blackhe 
dangerous depilatory which only burns off th € hair, and ofte: 
has devised a method which entirely super he 

Every lady suffering from hairy growt will be ple 
ever by a new method which cannot bly harm the m 
a matter of days and the hair is gone f er, leaving a 
treatment or appliances to buy. You 10t be put t 
be done in the privacy of your own apar it I 1 
specially want those sufferers who have tried other methods to writ &s 
we can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take up this treatn 


HOW TO OBTAIN gee app eye _ Pay ~< NEW METHOD. 


Just send your name and addres: st or : » The Captiins Manufacturing 
Co., 339 Century House, 205 Regent Street London, Wy. L 


nese has caused 
ried 















r erest. ‘We 
we can prove t 






1 lescription of 
this simple and remarkable method, which will enable you to remove uper 18 vair at home at a 
pos fen, ght expense, The descriy osted to you FRERina pert tly, und sea 1 package 
and you should have no hesitat You will be delighted to learn how easily and 


surely superfluous hair can be painlessly removed, Why not write t ay ? 














WRIGHT’S 
Coal Tar Soap 


For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 








——— x 














RIPP'S 


F PERFECT BEAUTY 
OLIVE OIL SHAMPOO 


A clear, soft, and velvety 
COMPLEXION is the 
ENTRANCING CHARM 
of 





oD. 
The olive oil in Fripp’s WOMANHO 
Shampoo enriches and M F. T. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD 
nourishes the hair, vi COMPLEXION WAX 


r 


keeping it perfectly 


clean and healthy. a \ one er. Years. Jars, 2 ae 


Sold by Chemists in 
double size packets, 





COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 
‘Thempeon’ s Magic Corn Plaster 

















3d. each: 1 doz. sent post free for 3/- P.O. ays. Only | 
M. F. THOMPSON, “Homo” Pharmacy 
FRIPP’S, BROAD PLAIN, BRISTOL 11 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 
xvbi 
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the “HUE” Adaptable Barless Fire (Patent) SOLVES sre COAL Difficulty 


THE OLD COAL-EATER. by saving 33} % to 50% from _ Wasting up the THE “HUE” PATENT: 
chimney. It has a 10 years’ reputation ge we 
for doing this. 


If you are a Tenant only—see the 


“HUE” SELF-FIXING MODELS 
Price from 18/3. 


60,000 in use. t Refuse Imitations. 
Apply for Ibustrvated Booklet, giving 
Full Particulars, Prices, Testimonials, etc, 


Sowe Lue Grates are just Patentees: With uae ng syne 
as bad. Burns TWICI 


. ’ in two pieces. Economica 
MUCH OAL, as the YOUNG ’ MARTEN, Ltd., “Q s Dept., Stratford, E.15. Cheerful, Texpensive, Easy 


itte: 


Kidney Pains Cured 


Lady who Suffered for Thirty Years now Better than Ever 
Thanks to Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Mrs. WALKER, of 41 Kelburn a set, Barrhead, near Glasgow, says: ‘*I have pleasure in 
telling you that my mother, Mrs. Cairns, has derived very great benefit from Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets. My mother is now sixty-seven years of age, and has suffered for about thirty years 
from a functional complaint which used to make her unable to move sometimes. About two 
months ago she caught a chill which affected her kidneys and laid her up altogether. She was 
in frightful pain all round her body and in her back, and to move at all caused her intense 
suffermg. We tried all sorts of things for her, but she got no better—in fact, I thought she was 
never going to be well again. However, reading about Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, I decided to get 
her some, and from that time she improv ed wonderfully. She is now better than she has been 
for years, and it is all due to Dr. Cassell’s Tablets.” 

_ Replies to recent inquiries. show Mrs. C airns, now nearly 72, to be quite free of her old trouble, proving the 
roughness and permanence of the cure described above. 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 



































Svlese are the recognised Home Remedy for oitinn 

3 & 3/- Nervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases | _ hes girniqgencs ++ ay : 
careeonaaiitsthe | Nerve Paralysis = Anemia Paipitation Dr. Cassell Tablets in 
y Chemists in is mt Infantile Paralysis Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion your case sent on re- 
4 . word. Ack for | Neurasthenia indigestion Nervous Debility ra “i :: . A, se or 
Jr, assell’s ‘Table es oac 
and refuse subationens. Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Manchester. 

Critical Periods of Life. 
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MY COMPANION — THREE: STAMPS 232%: 


OX, —WE 00 ABOUT TOGETHER logue anc 1 Price List of 1,000 Tl lustratic ms of the Lovel an "Lines —- 
2 4 







in the world—for Ladies, Girls’, Children’s an 


EVERYWH ERE | Infants’ wear. 
sameness REAL FRENCH CONVENT HAND-MADE 
5 at Direct-from-Convent Price owing 
R s | Prices lower than machine- made "garments. 


Tovely latest Paris models, 6 sizes ensure perfect fit 


MELLING BOTTLE Finest materials obtainable, outlasting two or t} ree 
ordinary shop garments. 


| Beautiful Nightdresses from 12/11. Knickers fr, 
‘\ The very finest Cure for 511, Boudoir Cape, 3/11. Camisoles from wn 
) HEADACHE, HEAD COLD, Write or call for Catalogue. 








ze HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
es \Y Dizziness and Faintness 








Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/-, or post free 2/3 from 
Dk. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORY, CasTLE STREET, READIN. 24, Place Vendors Faris 
“a LABORATORIES LTD, A LONDON - - 24 New Bond Street, W.1 
EDINBURGH - 32 Princes Street. 
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Miss N. Osborne writes :—"* Gratitude compels me to 
let you know what a wonderful help Phosferine has 
been to me. I have always suffered rather badly from 
nerves, and any strain, mental or physical, would result 
in the most agonizing attacks of violent neuralgia, 
followed by complete exhaustion, and the most 
ghastly fits of depression. 

** One day a friend persuaded me to try Phosferine. 
I gradually found myself enjoying the morning air, 
wanting my breakfast, and taking interest and enjoy- 
ment in everything. In fact, I became quite joyous 
again; my friends could hardly realise the change in 
me, and I could hardly recognise myself. 

**Each morning I expected to wake up with my old 
neuralgia pains, instead of which I woke naturally and 
healthy, and now that I am robust and strong again, 
from the fullness of my heart I must thank you for 
the wonderful results from Phosferine 


§ Albert Palace Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W.’ 


This grateful young lady declares Phosferine 
alone made i: possible for her to continue her 
Government work—Phosferine re-established the 
action of the exhausted nerve organisms, and thus 
enabled the system to acquire the vital force to live 
and work with tireless zest. 


When you require the Best Tonic Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Influenza | Premature Decay Anemia 
Nervous Debility Mentai Exhaustion Backache 


Indigestion Loss of Appetite 

Sleeplessness Lassitude Herve Shock 
Exhaustion Neuritis Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Faintness Headache 
MaternityWeakness' Brain-Fag Sciatica 
Phosf ’ as a world-wide 1 t u isorder f the 
I y 

SPECIAL SERVICE NOTE ; “9 

and et ] , tf 
men ACTIVE SERVICE, ers, et It 

any time, a ¢ water is req. 

I 3/ tube all t in the pocket ‘ 

ta yo dose Your ‘ er will be the better for 

Phosferine i e of tablets. y all Cher 

“or etc. “Pri 1 3, 3/- : 5/.. The 3/- size con 

tains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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YOUR HOLIDAY KIT 








will not be complete without a good 
reliable foun'ain: pen. One that will 
start instantly, write smoothly, never 
blot, and above all one that will suit 
your hand exactly. 
What you need is a 


JEWEL 


Safety Fountain 
Pen - - No. 100 


12/6 


Should you prefer a Stylog Pines 
Pen, then you must have 


10/6 


It is fitted with gold and palladium 
point and gold spring ne¢ dle, and 
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is the best stylo mad 


TT] al pens ca ” 


oF livect fram o 
JEWEL PEN CO., Ltd. 
I) 


76 Newgate Street, 
London. E.C.1. 
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Gy 4 You will 


a ), be please 
: ALN i ’ 
\y \ \ | with your complexion 
Mu } | } | if you make it a habit 
4 | to use Pomeroy Skin 
NX 4\ Food 


It is a true ski 
beautifier, bringing t 
the face the much- 
admired contours of 
youth, rejuvenating the 


skin, cleansing it, sooth 
ing wu, fee di ing it, thus 
ensul skin health 
and * ting beauty 


A short trial will cony » you that Pomeroy 
Skin Food is the one face cream that you need 


for your complexion, 


Pomerd 
Skin Foo 


1/6, 3/6, and 5/- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers 

Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., W.1. 
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ORDER THE OCTOBER NUMBER IN ADVANCE 
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The es Announcement Page 
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ARE THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES DOOMED? 


TWO Special Articles will appear in my October Number, 
dealing with an important aspect of the times. One is by 
FE. Vaughan-Smith, and constitutes a calm but searching inquiry 
into the question ‘‘ Are the Middle Classes Doomed?” The 
other is by our Special Commissioner and deals with ‘‘Our 
New Governor” —not King or Parliament, but the Working 


Man, as the new ruler of our destinies. 


The Short Stories will be unusually 
strong, and Gertrude Page’s serial will (in Adchee 
————— 
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reach a thrilling conclusion. 


N/E AN ANT AON AM SANT PON PONT PON DON ONIN INI ONY ONT SONS 


LYDON III. 


SLIPS SEI SII NI ISI NII I SIT, I RI I ROI II OIE OINT INS 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Pe + 
AlMSS. ie i tothe Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The —— THE 
IVER, La Belle Sauvage, Loni lon, E.C.4." The E litor can accept no responsibility for MS 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s, per annum, 
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EXCEPTIONAL ig 1 Grade 


BARGAINS 


Stay 


Bay Cokie a Teo 
Serer ae K 








Second: Hand AVAILABLE. 
|. Furniture | 









£50,000 WORTH The opportanity for acquiring 


really high-grade Second-hand 
TO SELECT FROM Furniture at tempting prices 
does not often present itself. 
For this reason you should 
take advantage of the present 
offer of Jelks and Sons to call 
and inspect their exceptionally 
fine stock in all the classic 
styles. Furniture made to 
last and to. give lasting 
satisfaction, and offered aati 
at prices it may not be == 
possible to repeat. 





































f = The entire sto is displayed 
for leisurely inspection in the 
ar “—— . ist 1s, which cove 
3 ft. Oak Dressing Chest and Washstand. Well tb Record eo 350,000 sq a 
made and in good condition. A £ 1 1 Terms: Cash or instalments to 
limited number only. Price l ] 0 suit individual requirements 

Monthly Bargain List Post Free on request. Prompt attention Well made Oak Dresser 

to Country Orders. Guemea mw oF oes 


W. JELKS & SONS, 263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 
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GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 


Send 2/- in stamps or P.O. 
1 Bottle MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS, 
1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER EXTRACT, and 
= | Bottle MASON’S LEMONINE. 


Each bottle makes from 6 to 8 
gallons real Summer Beverage 


and we will forward 


= Non-Intoxicating. 


Address— 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
SMMUINHIUINUNUNLIVNLLVADLLLSANCLLNQNNLLYONOOLLWNOOLLLLUOULGNUOUCLUUUA ULLAL QUT | 


TOBACCO HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 


I offer a genuine guaranteed Remedy for 
tobacco or snuff habit. It is mild, pleasant, 
Strengthening. For either sex. vercome 
that peculiar nervousness and craving 
for cigarettes, cigars, pipes, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. It is unsafe and tor- 
turing to attempt to rid yourself of tobacca 
or snuff habit by suddenly stopping by will 
power ; don't do it.. The correct method is to 
eliminate the nicotine poison from the 
system, strengthe n the weakened, irritated 
membranes and uerves, and genuinely overcome the craving. You 
can oon ybacco and enjoy yourself a thousand times better, 
while feeling always in robust health. My book tells 

about the wonderful three days’ method. Legions of ance 
testimonials, Inexpensive, reliable. Book on Tobacco u 
LIFE. 


and Snuff Habit, testimonials and all circulars, sent in 
10 Norfolk St. (485 T.A.0.), London, W.C.2. 





pain wrappers on receipt of 3d. in stamps. Write to-day. 


EDW. J. WOODS, Ltd., 
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WE EEL dds: 
a Lengthen the life of your Dress by wearing 7 
Z 
“HERCULES” 
|. OVERALLS. — 
y) Their cost is trivial when compared with the pro- Y 
Y tection they afford your dress. They are made of Z 
Y Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ ‘* Hercules,” the tested 7 
Y) cloth which not only defies wear, but is % 
Y absolutely colour-fast. ‘* Hercules ’”’ Z 
J, Overalls are stylish, comfortable and fee Y) 
y extremely serviceable: the colours ey “4 
Y 


will stand any amount of washing. 


= GUARANTEE. 


Every ‘ “Hercules” gar- 
ment bears the ‘‘Mother 
and Child”’ ticket and 
is guaranteed by the 
makers. If it is un- 
satisfactory in wash 
or wear, your Draper 


S 


S 


UY, 


S 





QQKNWW 


gy will replace it with another, 
y) free of charge. 

Y 

YU It you prefer to make your 
YG own garments you may purchz ase 
G, **Hercules’’ by the yard; 
Y, there are many beautiful designs 
% and colourings. 

Y If your Draper does not stock 


**Hercules’’ Cloth or Over- 
alls, please write to us tor 

patterns, etc. 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., Y 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. Y 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) % 


WELLL LLL 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR | CHILDREN 

“North Eastern” Hospi 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 

sident: The Lavi of § 

134 Beds sean full, 50,000 Out-Patients annually. 

10,000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 

Assured Income under £1,000. No funds In hand. 
I mnicall dministered 

Inquiry System in te wae my preve nti m of abuse. 
PLEASE = ELP 
. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


Shaftesbury 











WEAK NERVES 


pe and happiness are imposs sible where nerve weakness exists. My 
ouK lintensely interesting) shows how lassitude, de-« 

press om all nerve, ec or heart 
rritability, brain fa etc., may be 
positively cured, under guarantee. ~ My treatment succeeds when all else has 
jailed. BE EFFICIENT! Stop failing, and become the success you 
were meant to be, Enclose 3 stamps, mention ailment. 
expert reply by return. DO IT NOW 


Dept. Q., 74 Clarendon Road 
THOMAS INCH, “Yurney, LonpoN, s.w.is5.” 


weakness, 





Sic caren and 





Ada Leigh Homes 


Founded 1872.  Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
PLEA FOR HELP. 


s REOUIRFD by tl British and American 
— Homes in I s for rebuilding 18 bis Kue de Milan, tor 

exte ms to and renovations of the other Hommes, and 
ng liabilities. Cheques may sent to Mr. GRAHAM 
- e, Westminster, S.W.1. 











TOILET ROLLS 


Best Quality — Lowest Prices. 

Write to-day for samples and 

quotations, gratis and post free. 
LYNWOODS, Ltd., 57 Wardrobe Chambers, 
———— Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 








Promotes Curly Hair 


Have you ev songs how sack a Deel 
os Curly Hi air would improve your 


earance ? * Waveurl”’ imparts 
t Aine re gael One packet 

ficient howaee isthe your hair is. 
One testi 1 ‘ Vy hair s 


brcam:a : s ‘ , For either 
Ladies or Gentlemen or Children. 
tha ty 1a oe ” 





16 for a 2/9 packet Pwo for ask. 
THE NEW WAVCURL CO.’ 
Fulwood Hor se, High Holborn, London, W.C.1° 























BREA 


This beautiful Stainless 
Knife is usually sold at 
15/-, but it is offered at 
10/- to induce you to test 
the splendid permane os 
cutting qu ality ot 

famous * Everbright * 
TABLE Cutlery, “Ever 
bright” will cut bread 
or anything else for a 
life . time and retain its 
fine edge with ordinary 





whi arp ening. Send to-day, . 

1 ed, Hy 
EVERBRIGH® iT. Ltd. Write for 
Dept. 58), 104 Vetere 


Illustrated 


Street, London, 8.W.1L ; a 
rice List 
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MANON. 
By “ESTELLE.” 
re ae | 
| of hot water. ‘ This is stymol,” 1e exclaimed. 
When the effervescence had subsided she bathed the 
| blackheads with the water, and dried her face care- 
fully on a towel 
| “* Now look!’ she said triumphantly, turning her 
I HAD a note from rning, asking | face to me. 
me round to spend at her micro- | I looked, and to my: astonishment saw that the 
scopic flat. She had ae informed me | blemishes had entirely disappeared 
hurriedly—she had three whole days’ leave from While she was brushing her hair I remarked, 
the hospital, and a certain First Lieutenant in the | “* Aren’t you going to have any sleeves at all in this 
R.A.F. had wired to her that he had arrived in | frock?” 
London, and-would call for her at six o'clock. More * Of course not; it would ruin it. One must have 
over, she wanted me to help her to finish a frock. | one decent dance frock, even if it for leav 
I went. I am fond of inon, although I con hops with six couples and a gra | That 
sider her unnecessarily gv oking Her features | what Sidney and I are doing to-night Sleeves w 
are not extraord fine, but the whole effect is | ruin that fro¢ ay 
dangerously cl I | * But, Manon!” I ext She smi 
By four o’cl we we i er little bedroom “Tl tell you another little secret I i f 
“Sit down, there i dear he said, ** and while you | remnoving superfluous hai ld powder f 
ire finishing that sa I will re il to you my horrid it any decent chemist’s, and with wate 
ecrets.”’ | yourself so as to make a paste It ly wonde 
She looked pale, and little lines were visible round | ful, and the proce isn’t a bit 1 dd 
the eves and mouth V.A.D. work is tiring, and it | leave any red marks or irritation 
had left its mark on her There were two little Manon wa till brushin er t nd prett 
blackheads on her chi her hair was lank and} hair. It is fairly ordinary in « rkest brow 
Straight, and her har ind nails needed attention, | but there are soft lights in it,.a t beau 
Ye J am ugly, am I! not he said gaily, as | gl \ “You wash your | wit tallax, 
i answer to 1 | ‘ tl t “Do you mui?” she asked me I rey e nega 
t! Sidney will t iwful ft t when | t * Oh, but, my dear, you t e's not 
; , like it. It’s a bit expensive at you ca 
“It doesn't t I iy,” I said, | get it in }-lb. packet but t t fe 
biting off a thi | it Ww it very cheaply t ly I 
It doe t | l, because | am going to | last t : 
ma mvself pretty here and Sag **Good gracious!” said | 
nd powae [ said acidly, “ will not | mine up properly so soon after a 
face. And you can't She miled absently Now I 
hair | \ the rationing. If | few dr: of some liquid int nd 
vant tot t hance, you'd better | about with a comb. When I N I t 
la t ‘ evers to yourself.”” | deep and becoming waves we V é 
1 dear 1 | 1 Manon, who was |} head 
v You « t ‘ p on your face!” I All done by | I é 
‘ umed, a rul ! ither into her If l’d put it « t1 t W 1 
N t } ‘ CA} | ined al ! be i i | i ot ‘ irl 1 da I x 
I ed and ¢ 1 it ! t You wouldn't ill m ind I just comb a littl t 1 t 
mn Kin bad ! I im t use mvthir An he nodded a « irl } at 
but a neutral i} nad tells ine this i reflection in the gla 
the nearest t tral t Hot to-r t,”’ [ remar 
Her next 1 ‘ t | Before he “Ve ’ she said It iad t t 
kin was quite dr white st { I shall be a pink and by t 
like rat 1 ind neck the tirst dance she W t 
and the \ 1 it t tow * What me lotion * Practically ! ¢ A 
that I t Most chemists keep clet ! a 
* Me ised \ M 11 ‘ t ip at home Don't 1 t t’s rat 
cold « ! I ‘ p and mal t ! ; 
nuddy. When I get tired mv old I It wa Phere was a soft | er fa 
just put son t hi t ter | neck which had 1 , ' * but w 
iticle, lea n underneat ‘o, | had removed all unbecot 
you ¢ t It peel Ls I exar beaut fiti ud f La ¢ : 
ined he ely, | t ly he kin | hed ime | the ever N 
wonderfull 1 and und ere Was lo 1 und a p ler putt fort I st 
or ‘ pale, t igh. Just for * She rubbed a 
* Now for those hated ickhe he exclaimed ot powdered colliandum on her « I It gas 
by tl time | was getti interested a tiny ft flush which i t becommg, “* 
Sle took a small tablet and dissolved it in a glass brought out the colour of her eyes. 
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The South Downs 


Just outside the hurly-burly of Brighton and the fashionable 
South Coast seaside towns stretches the lowe line of the South 
Downs. It is a reflection on the wisdom of the multitude that 
the piers and picture palaces are thronged, whilst the noble 
Downs, so near and yet so far away, stand in their lonely 
grandeur deserted. Human nature has an antipathy to climbing. 
Yet the pilgrim is of all mortals the most truly blessed. 


** Below—ead lives grown mean with care, 
Envy and coldness everywhere ; 
Above—God's hills. 
** Higher—the lark’s song, clear and true, 
A surer wisdom, a wider view; 
God’s hills around, 
**The summit reached—to God they knelt 
With praise for all their souls bad felt 
On earth below.” 























**For a moment each stood 
motionless, unable to speak 


” 


—p. 866 
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derstood thing that they were to be 

married. It was one of those pre- 
ordained affairs—made in heaven—upon 
which all with one accord bestow their 
blessing. And, of course, the ultimate 
terrestrial part of the business had yet to 
be tested. 

Both of them were exceedingly popular. 
Marion Edgeworth was one of those rare and 
happy girls who have neither “set” nor 
side.” Only cats could be induced to say 
a word against her, or even to suggest that 
they could if they chose. A certain way- 
wardness there was in her blood, but not 
enough to make her a coquette; a certain 
occasional recklessness that was condoned 
as “ spirit’? and not allowed to rank as a 
blemish. Had this not been so, there would 
have been no story to write about her. 
As for Bernard Callon, he was looked upon 
by everyone as “ a nice boy,” a good sports- 
man who had “ done his bit”? in Flanders 
without undue flourish; a chivalrous soul, 
and—modest! They both had money, and 
neither of them had parents. So fitted 
indeed were they for cach other that no 
anxious match-makers had ever schemed to 
“throw them together.” They just met. 

Each morning at Pannesley Hall the 
question was—‘ Has he proposed?’ Any 
supplementary question would be unneces- 
Sary. “‘Has he proposed?” was tacitly 
accepted to mean—‘ Are they engaged ? ” 

But day followed day, and still there came 
no satisfactory reply to that question. 
Then, quite suddenly, the party awoke to 
the fact that some thing was wrong. 

Now there were three people who could 
have explained. There was Marion, there 
was Callon, and there was Captain Hurst- 
leigh, The unfortunate thing was that 
nobody would have dreamed of asking either 
of them, with the result that in drawing-room 
and billiard-room, when none of the three 
happened to be present, there were gusts of 
very real irritation. Comfortable, middle- 


Pr vtestooa tas regarded it as an un- 
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aged people, their own love affairs and 
romance safely behind them, wanted to see 
this affair over and done with. 

Some had wondered how Hurstléigh came 
to be of the party. Not that there was any- 
thing against him, except whispers in odd 
corners. None of the party had ever met 
him before. He had been a stranger, but 
a few weeks ago, even to the Pannesleys. 
General Pannesley accepted him as the son 
of an old friend—many of the party were 
sons or daughters of old friends—and made 
much of him for the sake of that old friend- 
ship. Hurstleigh’s father was in India, but 
when the Pannesleys also were in India 
young Hurstleigh was spending a sad Anglo- 
Indian childhood in England. After that 
there had been farming in Canada and gold 
prospecting and various other exploits, in- 
cluding a share in certain military operations 
in East Africa, that connoted an adven- 
turous, though not necessarily a vicious, 
disposition. One fine morning, not long 
since, a letter had come to Pannesley Hall, 
and on another fine morning, a week later, 
it had been followed by Hurstleigh himself. 
He discovered himself to be a man who 
possessed all the elements of popularity, 
without the vital essence. He fascinated 
people, but did not charm them. He was 
tall and dark and distinguished, singularly 
alert and active, high-spirited, and full of 
good stories. What ill-will there was against 
him might have been due to the occasional 
gleam of irony which shone in his cold grey 
eyes—moments in which he spared nobody 

or perhaps to the eyes themselves. The 
more probable explanation was simply that 
he had blundered—confound him !—into a 
tete-a-téle. 

“IT never could get on with frigid eyes, 
my dear,” the Dowager Lady Newpip con- 
fided to the drawing-room afternoon-tea 
circle. 

And Lady Marjorie Salling, spinster of 
many years’ standing, had murmured the 
pet phrase with which she was wont to 
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dismiss all people whose influence she dis- 
trusted, and they were many: 

“Cat and mouse,” murmured Lady 
Marjorie Salling. 

In all fairness to Hurstleigh, however, it 
had to be admitted that he did not appear 
wilfully to disturb the Edgeworth-Callon 
relationship. It was rather as though, un- 
consciously, he had exercised a strong fas- 
cination upon the girl. She sought him 
out. Had not everybody been so pre- 
judiced in her favour, she might even have 
been accused of ‘‘ setting her cap at him.” 
And Callon, too, had not risen to the occa- 
sion—if there is a way of rising to such an 
occasion. Major Mutcliffe was positively 
indignant because Callon had neither quar- 
relled, so that all could see, nor flung him- 
self into a violent flirtation. 

““ Nothing brings ’em round like a whole- 
some flirtation,”’ said the major. ‘ Vanity 
is their last trench, my boy ; always was and 
always will be ; bless ’em!” 

Professor Harting did not agree. 

“In novels, yes,’’ he observed, ‘‘ but not 
necessarily in life. If they were both flirting, 
the situation might be sufficiently con- 
ventional to justify the old romantic ex- 
pedient. But Marion is not flirting. When 
she recovers from her infatuation, if she 
does recover, she will be much more likely 
to return to Callon—should he have kept 
himself balanced and steady in the mean- 


” 





time. 
Major Mutcliffe, who never understood the 

professor, only mumbled to himself. 
“Quite unscientific, no doubt,’”’ the pro- 


fessor added, “but that’s how I look 
at it.” 
Whatever theories were held, everyone 


agreed that the suspense could not last much 
longer. Some of the men took the view, as 
it was, that Callon had thrown up the sponge. 
Not that he sulked, or even appeared par- 
ticularly depressed ; but he made no effort, 
so far as could be seen, to rehabilitate him- 
self in Marion’s esteem, or to challenge his 
rival’s influence over her. The strangest 
development was the friendship which he 
struck up with old Harting, as the result 
of which the two would actually tramp out 
together botanising expeditions. If 
Callon knew anything of botany nobody 
had suspected it before. 


on 


At last there came the eve of the break-up 


of the party. Lady Pannesley had arranged 


adance. Here was the last opportunity for 
True Love to assert himself, said the de. 
spairing champions of Cupid. Several of the 
men were on leave from Indian stations, 
and, well—a group that dissolves, dissolves 
for ever; even if it forms again, there 
are the strangers Time and Change in its 
midst. 

I'retful under the stress of impending 
separation, the guests, no less than thei 
hostess, hoped against that this 
troublesome “ affair’? might be wound uy 
satisfactorily even at the last moment. Th 
next mor.iing, perhaps, there would be a re- 
vival of tite question—‘‘ Has he proposed ?’ 
and one could depart with the memory of a 
great happiness left behind in the old 
country. Or would there need 
of a supplementary question—‘‘ Has she 
accepted him ? ” 

Lady Pannesley — superintended 
arrangements with a_ heavy heart. 
designed the cosy corners, retreats for the 
with the that had 
brought about many a successful marriage, 
and had made her dances the most famous 
in India; but did faith, 
Marion and Bernard would not be the only 
people in the that night, 
although they might be the only ones that 
mattered. For a moment she found herself 


hope 


be now 


the 


She 


love-sick, ingenuity 


she so without 


young house 


earnestly involved in a cunning scheme of 


cushions and shaded lights; to be chilled 


by the thought that here, possibly, Marion 
might accept—Hurstleigh But she thought 
the scheme out, neverthel and com- 
pleted it. 

That night Marion danced three times 
with Callon, and three times with Hurst- 


leigh. During two dances Marion and Hurst- 
leigh were absent from the ball-room. Nor 
could they be found, despite the furious 
disappointed and 
two 


searches made by two 
troubled to 
dances had been pledged. 

Marion returned to the ball-room like a 
pale goddess, while Hurstleigh was not seen 
again that night. There had been a peremp 
of bad news, and 


subalterns whom those 


tory telegram, it seemed, 


Hurstleigh had gone away in obedience t 
Such, at 


rumour which circulated among the dancers, 


the summons. any rate, was the 


and Lady VPannesley due course con- 


firmed the rumour. 
Marion faithfully 
her programme 


In 


remainder 
taken t0 


fulfilled the 
ot promis , Wa 
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supper, and joined in the final romp. As 
the night passed she seemed to grow more 
and more buoyant. The cloud which she 
had brought back to the ball-room gradually 
dissipated and did not reappear. She was 
so gay that some suspected a trace of defiant 
abandon in the mood. And Callon watched 
her, hiding his sorrow, wondering. 

On the great staircase they met for a 
moment and said ‘‘ good-night.”’ 

“It’s ‘good-bye,’ too, I suppose,” said 
Callon. 

Marion looked calmly, seriously, into his 
eyes. 

“T hope not,” she answered. ‘“ Why 
should it be ‘ good-bye’? Yow are not off 
to India.’’ 

Callon thought he detected just the slight- 
est tinge of contempt in her volce. Evi- 
dently it was as he supposed. A quiet, 
ordinary, humdrum fellow, upon whom even 
the Great War had conferred neither wound 
nor decoration, was not for her. In a flash 
he felt that he had grasped her secret. “ If 
she may not adventure,’”’ he told himself, 
‘she will at least give her love to the man 
who can. Hers will be the vicarious ad- 
venture.” It all came in the instant, while 
he replied to that—‘‘ You are not off to 
India.” His reply-was scarcely audible. 

“TI don’t know,” he said. 

Marion laughed softly. 

“ Surely you are not going to desert your 
botany ?” 

Callon really believed that a momert 
before he had visions of the Pole, of Centrai 
Africa, at the least of some Overseas back- 
Woods ; of all sorts of wild and arduous ad- 
venture ; visions of doing something “ that 
would show her——” But the mockery of 
her tone killed all that. His lower lip crept 
out a trifle and his teeth snapped together. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘I think I shall go in 
for botany—strong.” 

They shook hands. 

“ Well, we’re sure to mect again in town, 
some day. Good-night.”’ 

And she tripped lightly upstairs. 


sje 
Marion’s sleep was troubled and of short 
duration. Her sleep was troubled by 
visions of Callon: het 
thoughts of tlurstleigh, In her dreams she 
found herself wandering with Callon, aston- 
ishingly happy under a spell which was still 
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waketulness by 


unbroken. They walked through solemn 
beech-woods, hand in hand, supremely con- 
tent, linked for life, betrothed. Never had 
life seemed so tranquil, so placid, so smoothly 
and ripely golden. Never did the vista of 
coming days spread out more calmly, with 
greater promise of peace. A fear clutched 
at her heart lest all this happiness should 
indeed prove illusory, the fruits of a dream, 
and in the grip of this fear pressed her 
lover’s hand more tightly—to awake—to 
awake in a world full of perplexities and 
cross purposes and tempestuous follies. And, 
awaking, for the first time she asked herself 
whether she had indeed committed one such 
folly—had desecrated Love’s altar and 
sacrificed her life ? 

Was she, after all, made for peace—or the 
sword ? Bernard Callon, surely, could have 
given her peace, steadfastness, fidelity. 
And Hurstleigh ? Hurstleigh was different. 
Life with Hurstleigh would be another pro- 
position. A larger, fuller life, maybe, under 
the rush and eddy of changing skies— 

Last night I lay in my own feather bed, 

With the sheet turned down so a-bravely, O! 

To-night I shall sleep in a cold open field 

Along with the wraggle taggle gipsies, O! 

In the cold dawn of her wakefulness there 
stalked a grey Terror. Had she followed 
her destiny, or only rebelled against it ? 
Had she merely obeyed a mood, indulged 
the empty heroics of a chit of a school-girl ? 
Was Love outside a locked door—weeping ? 
And within the sacred temple—one whom 
she did not love? And was that all that 
it was ? 

For Marion and Hurstleigh were engaged. 

It seemed to her now, as she lay on her 
back, open-eyed, her brain unnaturally, 
cruelly clear, that she had been swept into 
that engagement by a wild gust of hysteria. 
The circumstances, as she recalled them, 
looked grotesque and menacing. And she 
knew that when day came again in its full- 
ness a wilful and puffy pride would bind her 
indissolubly to ‘her compact. Right or 
wrong, she would do it. But could an 
hourt’s real happiness be based on such a 
foundation ? There floated before her eyes 
the picture of Hurstleigh as she saw him 
when—when they plighted their troth. 

When Marion absented herself from the 
dancers she had hurried up to her bedroom. 
The thought had suddenly occurred to her 
that this was the kind of occasion when 
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strange thefts are committed in bedrooms ; 
that her maid was probably busy with other 
maids in the servants’ quarters; that the 
upper floors would be deserted—and that 
she had carelessly left jewellery lying loose 
upon her dressing-table. But it was a thief, 
if her mind went so far as to shape any con- 
crete fear—a thief from outside, not from 
within the house, that she had thought of. 

She found her belongings safe enough, 
locked them away, laughed at herself for 
being so suspicious, turned a corner in the 
passage—and saw Hurstleigh. 

Hurstleigh was entering Lady Fulton’s 
room. For an instant she was tempted to 
think her eyes were playing a trick upon 
her; that a ghost-thief had been called up 
by her own hectic imagination. But why 
should that ghost resemble Hurstleigh ? 
Then she also, on tip-toe, holding her breath, 
entered Lady Fulton’s room. It was in 
darkness, save for a bright little yellowish 
glow which crept along the surface of the 
dressing-table. Marion, with trembling 
fingers, touched the electric switch by the 
door. It was indeed no ghost that con- 
fronted her in the glaring light that now 
seemed to swim about her eyes. It was 
Hurstleigh, beyond all possibility of doubt 
Hurstleigh, the little electric torch still 
alight in his hand, who swung round and 
stared at her, blank astonishment on his 
face, and fright. 

For a moment each stood motionless, 
unable to speak. Marion had a wild desire 
to switch off the light and run away. She 
even tried to put her hand out again to the 
switch, but found that the hand would not 
do the bidding of her brain. She stood 
there, bereft of all power to move or to 
speak, paralysed. Then Hurstleigh recov- 
ered himself and the tension was removed. 








With his eyes still on her face he turned 
off the light of his torch, and put the 


toy in his pocket. The look of fear had left 
him, and when at length he spoke there was 
no shade of nervousness in his voice; 
nothing, in fact, that would have indicated 
to a stranger that any untoward event had 
happened. 

* You are surprised to find me here ?— 
naturally.” 

Marion did not speak. 

“You think—— ?” 

Hurstleigh threw out his right hand a 
little as though to complete the sentence in 


dumb show, and then let it fall to his side 
in limp acknowledgment that it was even as 
she thought. 

““ Yes,” he said, quietly; ‘‘ I was here to 
steal.’’ 

A deep sig came from Marion, a sigh as 
of relief after a severely exhausting ordeal. 
She was still shocked, horribly shocked; 
but the man’s calmness helped her to steady 
herself. Against her will, she even found 
herself admiring him for his serene self. 
control and assurance. That this man 
could be a thief had never until now entered 
her thoughts, but she felt that he was be- 
having just as she would have expected him 
to behave in such a dilemma. She had 
always admired the strength that lay in 
repression and had deep reserves to draw 
upon at a crisis. Hurstleigh was emerging 
triumphantly from a test which might well 
have overwhelmed a man ordinarily ac- 
counted strong. 

““ So you are a thief,’’ said Marion at last, 
slowly, half-whisperingly, as if she were 
trying hard to focus events in their proper 
perspective. There was no anger in her 
voice, but profound astonishment almost 
amounting to disbelief. 

“In intention, yes,’’ Hurstleigh replied. 
““ Had you not come it would have been in 
effect too. But please don’t think’! want 
to whitewash myself. As you say—I ama 
thief. Near enough, anyway. You have 
only to call out loudly and I shall be handed 
over to the police and sent to prison.” 

So strong is the power of suggestion that 
on the instant the girl felt herself torn with 
the desire to rush out of the room and give 
the alarm, as he had dared her to do, But 
this same instinct warned her of the risk in 
which the man stood. Her next impulse, 
and this she obeyed, was to remove him 
from danger. She went softly to the door, 
looked up and down the corridor; then, 
hurrying back, shut the door and switched 
off the light. Footsteps approached the 
door; passed. There was the noise of a 
door being shut farther down the passage. 
Marion switched the light on again. 

‘Quickly !’’ she said. ‘‘ You must come 
to my room while—while we decide what 1s 
to be done.’ 


And in her own room, the door locked, she 
had drawn his story from him. 

In her feverish wakefulness she asked het- 
self what terrible impulse had made ber 
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seek this confidence, while rejoicing in the 
bitter-sweet of it. For, wonderful and 
scarcely credible though it seemed, he had 
made love to her! That, at all events, was 
what his confession amounted to. He had 
told her it was his love for her that had 
driven him to this crime; that he loved her 
passionately, devotedly, and was poor ; that 
pride prevented him from asking her to 
marry a man who was little more than a 
polite beggar; that he had heard of the 
immense value of these jewels of Lady Ful- 
ton; was aware, with the rest of the house- 
party, that Lady Fulton had brought them 
to Pannesley, and had observed that to- 
night she was wearing none of them. The 
Devil had shown him these things, had 
tempted him, and he had fallen, 

There was a stage of this confession when 
he had appeared impenitent, declaring that 
he was not the first malefactor History could 
show who had stooped to crime, blinded by 
his lady’s eyes. Afterwards he had abased 
himself before her, begging her to hand him 
over to the police, to wash her hands of him, 
to leave him to his fate, but—in Spite of all 
—to forgive him. At no point of the re- 
cital, however, had he shown fear, except 
the fear that he had for ever forfeited her 
regard. He had managed to maintain a 
certain dignity of bearing, a calm daring 
that permeated even the abasement, and 
fascinated her. And listening to him, the 
shadiness of the adventure escaped her, 
while the daring of it set vibrating a sym- 
pathetic chord in the waywardness of her 
nature, 

In her own room, hours later, she tried to 
analyse the emotion he had aroused in her, 
but in vain. All that remained clear was 
that the emotion had carried her away, had 
swept her from her feet ; that she had been 
seized with the desire to redeem this wild 
lover of hers, whatever the cost. 

“If only you had spoken before—before 
this happened,” she had said desperately. 

“ You mean that you- 44 

He moved towards her, urgently; then 
checked himself, his arms falling inertly to 
his side. 

“ You mean that you might—might have 
accepted me ? ”’ 

Marion’s eyes had filled with tears. 

“Tt is too late isn’t it, to talk of might- 
have-been ?” she murmured, 

And then, suddenly, his arms had been 





or 


about her and he was kissing her and whis- 
pering passionately in her ear. 

“Ts it too late?” he whispered. ‘ Help 
me to get away, right away from all this, 
and give me something to strive for, to 
hope for——”’ 

She could hear his tense whispering even 
now, feel his breath upon her cheek, ex- 
perience again the weak tenderness that had 
come over her, and the yearning for his re- 
demption. And there had been the need for 
haste; they would be missed by the other 
dancers; though, why it seemed so neces- 
sary that he should leave the house im- 
mediately, or so inevitable that the greater 
decision—affecting both their lives—should 
be arrived at with equal speed, she could not 
now discover. She only knew that at the 
time this appeared to be the right thing ; 
that they should not meet again, nor even 
correspond, until he had proved by honour- 
able achievement, by humdrum endeavour, 
his devotion to her. 

And Marion had promised to wait. In 
the agony of the dawn she recoiled from the 
strength of this bond and yet—rejoiced 
that it was so strong, 

se 

The next morning Pannesley Hall was in 
a state of violent commotion. The news had 
leaked ont, despite Lady Pannesley’s ener- 
By mutual consent the 
house-party had decided to postpone the 
breaking-up until the following morning, 
only a few of the guests finding the arrange- 
ments which had seemed so urgent and un- 
assailable the previous day incapable of re 
adjustment by the telegraph. All the 
guests were eager to see their hosts through 
the trouble that had come upon them, and 
all were sanguine that this would be accom- 
plished within the next few hours. 

Lady Fulton’s jewels had disappeared ! 

To the first fecling of consternation had 
the belief that in some absurd 
wav Lady Fulton had made a mistake ; that 
her precious jewels had not been lost at all. 
‘There were one or two cynical men-of-the- 
world who told each other knowingly that 
the jewels were a myth; that Lady Fulton 
never had any jewels—to speak of; re- 
peating the impossible fable with as much 
confidence as though never until this morn- 
ing had they heard of the Fulton jewels, and 
that they had 


getic precautions, 


Suc ceeded 


utterly ignoring the fact 
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actually seen some of them only a few nights 
ago round Lady Fulton’s neck and in her 





hair. 

‘If the woman had the jewels,’ 
Colonel Mountjoy, “ you bet your life she 
would have worn them at the dance.” 

To this little group here seemed at least 
presumptive evidence of the non-existence 
of the Fulton jewels. The anxiety of Lady 
Pannesley (Lady Fulton had locked herself 
up and her grief was not visible to them) 
was obvious to all the thoughtful 
souls, however, and General Pannesley was 
moving heaven and earth to obtain a satis- 
factory solution. As quietly as might be, 
steps being taken. At this very 
moment a sergeant and constable from 
Bulport were making a systematic search. 
General Pannesley had himself telephoned 
to london and an officer from Scotland 
Yard was now on his way to extend the in- 
vestigation. The result of this telephone 
conversation had been considerably worry- 
ing to the author of it, for it had entailed a 
reference to Hurstleigh. He had even found 
himself mentioning the train which Hurst- 
leigh would have taken when he departed 
from the Hall. Very annoying these Scot- 
Jand Yard methods ; no doubt quite proper 
under the circumstances, this scrupulous in- 
quisitiveness, but confoundedly annoying. 
‘-Hurstleigh had to be mentioned, but the 
General was silently apologising to Hurst- 
leigh, and to old friend, Hurstleigh’'s 
father, as the name vibrated along the wire. 

Others were less disposed to spare Hurst- 
leigh, be his honourable. 
Among the busiest of the Lossips, of course, 
were the Dowager Lady Newpip and Lady 
Marjorie Salling, who confided to each other, 
in the strictest confidence and with much 
palsied head-shaking, that they had never 
trusted him, never, from the first moment 


’ 


said 


more 


were 


his 


Name never so 


he brought his unwelcome presence into the 
house. 

“A man with eyes like his 
whispe red the Dowagt r. 
worst infamy. 
he murdered 


, my dear,’ 
“would commit the 

If you were to tell me that 
her first and then tore the 
jewels from her corpse, one by one such 


a leisurely and methodical form of robbery 


appeared to strike her as the worst that 
depravity could accomplish I should be 
not the least surprised ; not the least.” 

And the Lady Marjorie, succinctly and 


with characteristically frigid emphasis, re- 


plied that she also could believe anything 
bad of a man who carried with him, wher- 
he went, that ‘cat and 
manner. 

‘““ He was always watching, you know,” 
she added. 

‘* Yes—and waiting,” 

In the meanwhile, Marion, oblivious to all 
this hubbub 
from the house, wandering. 
birds had begun to chatter at her window 
she had risen and dressed, hoping to recover 
her spirits by a brisk walk in the freshness 
of the morning. The dew had not left the 
grass when she crossed the lawn. Along the 
drive she went, past the lodge gates, and 
through the sleepy village street. As she 
continued her way between the russet and 


ever mouse ” 


said the Dowager, 


and sensation, was far 


So soon as the 


away 


crimson hedgerows of mid-autumn, pausing 
now and again to listen to a lark singing in 
mid-air or to watch another rising joyously 
from the earth, she found the cares that 
had oppressed her in the solitude of her own 


room likewise taking wings. Viewed in the 


clear air and unassailable calm of early 
morning the episode of overnight seemed 
more than ever like a dream, and a bad 
dream. Surely she had been under a spell! 

The walk broadened out. ‘To her as- 
tonishment she found that she must have 


walked several miles and was in unfamiliar 
country. She stopped at a cottage, drank 
milk, ate cake 
After that she tried to find her way back 
without -d upon 
a “ quick cut’’ over some meadows, fol- 
lowed it up by another through a wood, and 
—lost herself completely. Tatigui and the 
from mental strain magnified the 
to propor- 


some some home-made 


asking assistance, venturé 


reaction 
mild 
tions, and she wandered on almost hysterical 
Again her mind became assailed with the 
of It 
appalling that there was not a single soul to 


si 
whom she could take her conftid oll 


inconvenience mammoth 


doubts born overnight. seemed so 


ences. 


could not even write to the man herself 
could not withdraw her rash pledge, even 1! 
she wished. With tears in her eyes she 


still told herself that, come what n ight, she 


would see the thing through. She was not 
the girl to break a promise, But it W 1S CIS 
quieting that the promise should be stripps ; 
so completely of all glamour and that in the 
clear sunlight the less romantic side 0! the 


affair should persist in forcing itself upon 


a canant 
her. Sitting down to rest, half distraug! 


yy 
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he told herself that she hated the very 
name of adventure. 

The sun had climbed high into the sky, 
and since she left the wood she had been 
walking over downland upon which the sun 
beat with a shadeless, burning brilliance. 
Choking back her tears, she had just deter- 
mined to endeavour to retrace her steps 
over those misleading “ quick cuts,” in 
quest of the cottage where she had called 
earlier, when she saw in the distance, ap- 
pearing over a ridge of ground, the shoulders 
and the unmistakable hat (a hat that no 
one could mistake at any distance) of Pro- 
fessor Harting. With a cry of relief she 
began to run towards him. The hat and 
shoulders disappeared again beneath the 
ridge, but she ran on, comforted. When 
quite near the ridge she found the ground 
more precipitous than she had imagined, 
and in her haste she stumbled, lost her 
footing, and went sliding, in very undignified 
fashion, down an avalanche of small stones. 
At the bottom a man rose hurriedly and 
helped her to her fect; not the professor, 
but—Bernard Callon ! 

Quite unwittingly Bernard Callon also had 
escaped the excited doings at Pannesley 
Hall, and with him old Harting. He had 
wasted no time in carrying out his threat of 
the previous night. She had dared him to 
botanise, or so he had interpreted her words, 
and here he was—botanising. In his present 
state of mind he rejoiced at having some 
really quiet pursuit, something that was 
emphatically not ‘‘ showy,” muscular, or 
stridently manly. Old Harting and he had 
struck up a bargain, and it was as the result 
of that understanding that they had stolen 
away from the emotional orgy of leave- 
taking in order to spend solemn hours in 
communion with Nature. Old Harting, 
more human than many of his strenuous 
acquaintances imagined, did not flatter him- 
self he had obtained a convert, though he 
kept his doubts to himself, but had great 
faith in the healing properties of his be- 
loved pursuit. He was not without hope, 
moreover, that from his own store of ex- 
perience he might be able to provide a salve 
for his young friend’s ill. So they had 
struck a bargain, and here they were 
botanising; Pannesley Hall, with all its 
turmoil and sordid care, as remote from 
them as though they breathed the air of a 
superior planet 





*“*T have lost myself,’’ said Marion. as 
al 

calmly as she was able. 
Happily Providence has arranged that nx 


mortal may slide gently down 


an avalanche 
of small stones and continue to take 4 
tragic view of- life. 

And I appear to have found you,” said 
Bernard, as calmly. 

Ile seemed glad. By some occult means 
he managed to convey to Marion the instant 
impression that so far as he was concern 
nothing could please him more than to | 
lost—in her company. But Professor Hart- 
ing, who suddenly appeared before then 
quickly discovered to her the exact positior 
of every essential locality, including tl 
Ilall, some six miles distant, and the nearest 
railway station, two miles away precisely. 
Information of a botanical nature he kept 
rcligiously to himself. Old Harting, phil- 
osopher enough to accept the inevitabl 
without complaint, 
straightway to the prospect of solitude ar 
bore the defection of his young disciple lik 
a seasoned stoic. For Bernard had pr 
posed, and Marion had agreed, that he shoul 
accompany her to the railway station. Ol 
Harting looked benevolently after their re- 


reconciled himself 


ceding figures and made friendly gesticul 
tions with that unmistakable hat of | 
when they turned round ‘to wave farewell 

“And that’s the end of your botanising 
my young friend,’? he murmured, with 
sigh which had a smile to follow 

The station to which they bent their steps 
was a junction which had to be negotiat 
—after a careful study of time-tables—! 
all travellers to Pannesley Hall. To tl 
residents of Bulport and to the select ! 
who made Bulport their annual holid 
sort, the little junction was of immens 
importance. To-day it was to prov 
immense importance to the two yo 
people now moving towards it over a sh 
ing expanse of downland. A_ segmet! 
glittering silver in the distance was the s 
visible through a cleft of the hills; 1 


able larks were singing overhead; 4a 





rooks sailed by noisily and flocks of starli 
circled against the white clouds, settled ' 
earth, and again curled uyq ward i! 
A great peace wrapped Marion around 
Almost she could believe that this wa! 
with Bernard was the realisation 0! 
brighter part of her dream ; that they wé! 


betrothed ; bound by the closest tes | 
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mutual content. They talked little, but 
without strain. The old easy comradeship 
carried them along. In time the path 
brought them to a white chalk road that 
zig-zagged down to the lower ground where, 
already visible to them, lay the small rail- 
‘way station with its cluster of signals and 
the insignificant country town that sat close 
py. The smoke of an approaching train 
mounted in billowy whiteness from a bend 
in the low hills, and a moment later they 
could see the thin black train itself hurry- 
ing along and could hear the clatter of its 
wheels. 

“From London,” said Bernard. 

The two ran down the remainder of the 
steep road, laughing light heartedly ;_hast- 
ened along the level at the bottom, and 
reached the station just as the train was 
puffing its way Out again, leaving behind it 
as a legacy its one carriage for Bulport. An 
engine, with one other carriage, was already 
waiting in the siding to take it along the last 
few miles of its travels. Marion went 
straight through to the platform—while 
Bernard set himself the task of tracking 
down someone from whom he could buy 
tickets—and walked casually, half-curiously, 
towards the carriage from London. As she 
came abreast of the first window a sudden 
faintness took hold of her so that she had 
to seize the carriage door to prevent herself 
from falling. Through the open window, a 
face, as pale as hers, was looking at her in 
abject depression and concern. Jt was 
Hurstleigh’ s ! 

“Why, Jack!” she cried, summoning 
with a great effort all her strength of will, 
‘What are you doing here ? ” 

To her astonishment Hurstleigh made no 
alswer; gave not the slightest sign of 
Tecognition, 

Opposite Hurstleigh was a tall, good- 
looking man with a c lipped dark moustache 
and very clear hazel eyes, and at this point 
he rose from his seat, open ed the door, and 
having carefully raised the window before 
closing-the door again, stepped down to the 
platform, Before he had time to shut the 
door Marion had seen, with a shudder, that 
Hurs tleigh was handi atffe 1! 
“ Excuse me, miss,” he said, raising his 
> “are you from Pannesley Hall ? 
“Yes,” replied M: rion, white to the lip 
a Miss Edgeworth, and a guest o1 
eneral Pannesley. Surely that gentleman 


’ 


hat 


Q- 
4 


with you is Captain Hurstleigh, and—and 
there must be scme horrible mistake.” 

There certainly has been a mistake,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘ though not as you think. I’m In- 
spec tor Boon, from Scotland Yard. The 
General has sent for me in connection with 
those stolen jewels.” 

The inspector’s attention was <o divided 
between Marion and his charge that he 
failed to notice the dismay his words created. 

““T am fortufate enough,” the man con- 
tinued, ‘‘to have found on my way from 
London not only the jewels but also the man 
who took them. It is not often that one 
meets with such a piece of luck, miss.’’ 

“What jewels, inspector?’’ Marion 
managed to ask, dizzily. ‘‘I have been 
away from the Hall since early morning,” 
she explained, noticing the officer’s blank 
surprise, 

““ Why, Lady Fulton’s,” he said. 

Her hand moved, unconsciously, towards 
the carriage door. 

“Lady Fulton’s! And—and this—this 
man—Captain MHurstleigh—one of Lord 
Pannesley’s guests 

“That is the mistake you spoke of, miss. 
His name is no more Hurstleigh than mine 
is. He’s a well-known thief all right, and 
one of the cleverest of them. It’s just like 
him to have got himself accepted as one of 
the house-party when jewels were about, 
though how he did it is one of the things 
we've got to find out.” 

““May—may I speak to him?” asked 
Marion tremulously. 

“ Yeu’ll only be making it harder for him, 
miss, and upsetting yourself too.” 

* Just one word——’”’ 

The inspector opened the door and him- 
self moved a pace away. 

“Captain MHurstleigh,’ Marion began, 
controlling her voice with difficulty. 

The man looked intently into her face for 
an instant, then turned his eyes away as he 
answered : 

‘ Don’t think any more of me, Miss Edge- 
worth,” he said, “ but forgive me, if you 
can, for cheating you so. I played a smart 
game, but ’’—here he looked at her again 
with deep significance—‘‘ happily you don’t 
come into it; that is, more than any of the 
others whom I cheated at the Hall,’”’ 

Behind her he could see Callon coming 
from the booking office. There was a 
sudden bump as the Bulport engine linked 
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on to the London carriage. The inspector, 
again raising his hat to Marion, hurriedly 
jumped into the train. Hurstleigh put a 
restraining hand on the inspector’s, and the 
door remained open long enough to enable 
him to speak to Marion once again. 

‘* Take lesson from me, Miss Edgeworth,”’ 
“and don’t 
think so much in the future of the wraggle 


he said, with a melancholy smile, 
taggle gipsies. They’re devils!” 

The engine whistled, and at the same 
moment Marion heard Callon’s voice hailing 
her. He made as though to open the door 
of the carriage by which she was standing, 
but hurriedly she drew him away. Before 
he had time to seek an explanation the train 
was moving. 

‘* Let the old train go without us,” 
Marion, looking at him with a queer smile. 

‘ Right-o,” he agreed. 


said 


He was obviously 
bewildered, but tried not to show it. Ever 
since he had encountered Marion that 
day he had determined to waste no time 
imagining, or endeavouring to solve, prob- 


first 


lems, but to take whatever late deigned to 
offer him. More than once he felt positive 
that Marion was battling with a secret trouble, 
but his part, he was confident, was rather to 
keep her to a steady mean of 
than to or 
clumsy attempt to rally her 
followed 


cheerfulness 
make 
So 


seek confidences some 
he 


and endeavoured 


now 
the same course 
to accept her conduct as though it had in it 
not the slightest of 
acquiesce in her without 
spoken or unspoken. 


element surprise ; to 


mood que stion, 


** Let us have some lunch here,’’ she said, 
as they were leaving the station, “ and 
catch a later train—or walk. Do you 


mind ? ” 


“ Rather not,” said Bernard. ‘ If you're 
good for another seven miles. . . I'l 
tell what. We'll have lunch, and 
after that hire a trap and drive back to 
Pannesley.”’ 
Phat would be great fun,’’ she agreed. 

She gave him a smile that had no apparent 

tinge ol care init. 


you 


They had lunch in a pleasant coffee-room 
of an old-fashioned inn, through the open 
windows of which came the sleepy sounds of 
slow-moving country trattic and the mur- 
murs of broad country dialect. Marion 
thoughts turned a good deal on Hurstleigh 


but she was astonished to find, since the 


first shock had passed, how little his ghost 


Qa 


Le 


é 


disturbed her. Without pain she could even 


feel a mild tenderness this b 


in whom there was so blatant a 


101 lack sheep 
mixture of 
the common thief and the chivalrous gentle- 
man. Tor 


forgave him the mor 


his disreputable trickery sh 
freely because he had 
It was not Hurst- 


was Hurst 


so completely lost caste. 


leigh who had tricked her, and it 


leigh to whom she had promised herself 
Hurstleigh had passed out of existence, or 
he had never been born. . She was fre: 
Somebody, in Hurstleigh’s name, had re- 
leased her from that promise. He had given 
her back her life—and a maxim with it 


And laughing, actually laughing 
that not resent this crownir 
piece of impudence. She believed that sh 


she felt 


could 


she 


would never be proud again, and never 
reckless; never proud enough, that is 

say, to spurn a true man’s love for tl 
glittering counterfeit, nor reckless enoug 


to exchange the comfort and assur 
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it for the wide open field, be the wragg 
taggle gipsies never so allui for t 
were devils.”” That was the advice of her 
false lover, and her own heart endorsed it 

The drive to the Hall, through the glow of 
a golden autumn afternoon, was the n 
soothing experience of Marion’s life. She 
felt like a ship that had come into haven 
from a wild night on a tempestuous sea 
She smiled to herself to think how pros 
had been the details contril to her 
new happiness, how utterly unromanti 
been Lernard’s conduct in ci mstances 
that might have lent them s to sl 
heroic treatment. All she kn vas that 
fine substantial friendship bound her to t 
man who, whip in hand, sat beside her, at 
that the two of them had just arranged tl 
this friendship should continue and be 
breakable and eternal and sure. 

And when, in due course, tl arrived at 
the Hall it was to give the VP sleys 
their guests news that did » calm t 
ruffled waters and make I 
happy remembrance tor pathet 
match-makin oul 

Has he proposed Major Mu 
cliffe, in that lond vo ( stl 
upon the ladies 

‘* Bravo!” he exclai | when the 
Dowager had told hin as 
chatt old Harting 

Isn't it all too romantic! 
Lady Marjorie with plaintive enthusiasm. 
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The Khyber Pass and Afghanistan have been to the front of late, 

and one wonders when peace will really reign in this turbulent 

quarter of the globe. Mr. Shepstone tells the romantic story of this 
great highway, and what it means to the Empire 


T can rightly be said that no highway 
| world over has been the scene 

of such daring, chivalry, tragedy and 
treachery, and is so important strategically 
and commercially, as the Khyber Pass that 
winds its way between the mighty moun 
tain ranges that separate Afghanistan from 
India, It is at once one of the world’s 
great roads, but unlike all other histori 
artenes of communication has remained 
virtually unchanged. It is the same now 
ait was two thousand years ago Yet, if 
the Khyber Pass had been in this country, 
oreven in Europe, it would long before now 
have been penetrated by railways, dotted 
with hotels, and filled annually with tourists. 


The Gate of the Empire 


When it is remembered that we have been 
Concerned with the Khyber ever since our 
“cupation of India, and that Afghanistan, 


towhich it gives access. is virtually an ally 








{ Great Britain, it does seem strange that 
hothing Should have been done to improve 
and facilitate traftic over this historic 
tighway. We have always favoured an 
independent Afghanistan, and by existing 


treaties its ruler cannot enter into relations 
with any foreign Power without our con- 
sent, and for this consideration we are bound 
to render its Ameer assistance should his 
country be attacked by any other Power. 

Yet, to-day, it is the least visited of all 
countries, excepting perhaps Tibet. This is 
because there is only one road from India 
into it, and to traverse it the traveller must 
first obtain a permit from the Indian Govern- 
ment and also one from the authorities at 
Kabul, the capital, saying his presence in 
the country is desired. Then an escort must 
accompany the traveller over the pass, for 
fear of robbery by the rough men of the 
mountains. It is a difficult country to enter 
and equally as difficult to leave. Its Ameer 
once sent for an English engineer. He 
decided to spend two years in the country, 
but the Ameer kept him eight. 


Roads Wanted 





What Afghanistan wants is not so much 
a more stable government as roads and rail- 
ways—pioneers of civilisation—and a general 
uplifting of its people. Up till the present, 
however, Afghanistan has not been ripe for 
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A Troop of Indian Soldier 
entering the Khyber Pass 


such development, but most statesmen are 
now agreed that the present disturbance will 
result in the opening up of this compara 
tively little known quarter of the globe 
It is essential for the peace of the East and 
the world at large that efforts should now 
be made to uplift and enlighten the mountain 
races of this turbulent country, people who 
possess wonderful qualities of character if 
they can be guided aright. There is now 
in this country a young Afghan medical 
student, Ikbal Ali Shah, who has come all 
the way from Afghanistan and is passing 
through our universities for the sole purpose 
of founding hospitals and medical institu 
tions in his own country He is studying 
our Western methods and enterprises with 
a view to their being emulated in 
land. 


his own 


A_Narrow Opening 





The approach to this great country—for 
Afghanistan is more than twice the 
the United Kingdom 


for doctors, 


area of 
which is crying out 
teachers, 


engineers and the 
heralds of peace and goodwill, is through 








a narrow Opening in two 
mountain ranges, which 
from ancient times has 
been the route of 
mighty armies and the 
scene of fighting 
When our troops pushed 
their way through the 
Khyber the other month 
they must have re. 
called the 


previous British armies 


marches of 


through this dangerous 
mountain defile. There 
Is the sad tale of 
General Elphinstone’s 
little army in 1842, 
whom the Afghans had 
sworn to see safely 
leave the country, 
lreacherous mountain 
tribesmen Surrounded 
little pass 
not more than fort 


them in a 
feet wide, and from the 
heights above shot the 
down and hurled stones 
upon them. The spot 
is pointed out as you 
journe, 

is appropriately named the 
Valley of the Shadow of 
survivors of this massacre perished of cold 





three, two of these 
Only one 
Dr. Brydon, escaped to tell the awful tale 


and want, except 


being subsequently murdered 

[The Khyber Pass has been well named 
“ The Gate of India,’”’ and from the earliest 
days has been acknowledged as the key of 


the adjacent regions in either direction, 


Control the Khyber and you control the 
Afghans and the hill tribesmen that dwell 
on the mountain borders here. As you 
it the heights 


ind and more 


traverse it to-day and gaze up 
that pierce the skyline a thous 
feet above the rough roadway, you think of 
the conquering armies trom the West that 
swept through it. There was Nadir Sha 
the Persian monarch, who swooped down on 
India with his destroying legions 1n 1739 
and returned through the Khyber, altel 
sacking Delhi, with a booty estimated 
thirty-two millions sterling and the great 
Koh-1-noor diamond 

But lone before Nadir Shah’s day, 
327 B« 


another army wound down we 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 








Khyber, fair Greeks and Macedonians, led 
by Alexander the Great. Earlier still, be- 
fore Mohammedanism or Christianity were 
thought of, Tartars, Persians and Afghans 
trooped down to their conquests and plunder 
in India, intermingled with caravans of 
traders and religious pilgrims from Tibet, 
Tartary, China and Siberia, on their way 
to worship at the holy places of Buddhism. 
Farther back still there is a misty outline 
of an invasion by an army of Darius, the 
King of Persia. 

There has never been any tide of conquest 
and emigration out of India. What has gone 
out, and particularly by this pass, was 
wealth immeasurable and inconceivable, and 
one religion: a wealth over which nations 
have squabbled from time immemorial; a 
religion which once influenced millions, and 
which is now in 

that last drear mood 
Of envious sloth and proud decrepitude, 
While .. . whining for dead gods that 
cannot save, 

The toothless systems shiver to their grave. 
And it is by this pass that Western civilisa- 
tion and Christian influence will be carried 
into Afghanistan and to 
the wild tribes in the 
surrounding mountains. 

The starting point for 
the pass is Peshawar, 
a frontier town, lying 
some ten miles from 
the mountain highway. 
It is at present civilisa- 
tion's jumping-off place 
for the primitive monn- 
tainous country beyond. 
Here the railway from 
lahore stops, and two 
miles beyond the city 
are the cantonments, 
known to many a 
British soldier, for a 
strong force is always 
Maintained here. With 
its quaint bazaars it is 
4 typical Indian city 
and a busy trading 
‘entre, for this is the 
tendezvous of the camel 
faravans that carry the 
wade goods into and 
out of Afghanistan. 

The pass, which is 
Merely the bed of a 


Traveller killed in the Pass 
Src 
c 4 > 


narrow watercourse, is thirty-three miles in 
length, and winds in a north-westerly direc- 
tion between the spurs of two enclosing 
ranges of mountains. It varies in width 
from a hundred and fifty yards to twenty, 
though in one place it is only ten feet wide. 
The mountains on either side are in many 
places perpendicular walls of smooth rock, 
and can be climbed only in a few places ; 
they vary in height from 1,400 to 3,370 
feet. Over the roughest part of the ground 
artillery has to be dragged by men. 
Although caravans laden with all kinds 
of merchandise are always passing through 
the Khyber, no European can make the 
journey without official sanction and an 
escort of troops. The traveller is conducted 
as far as Londi-Khonda—where is the famous 
Fort of Ali Musjid—by a British guard, 
where he is handed over to an Afghan escort. 
The distance between Peshawar and Kabul 
is about two hundred 'miles, but the road 
is so steep and rough that camel caravans 
take from ten to twelve days on the journey. 
The ordinary traveller, if well mounted, 
accomplishes the distance in five or six 





‘* Ali Musjid,’’ the Grave of a Pho: 
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days. 


On two or three occasions powerful 
have done the distance in a 


couple of days. 


motor-cars 


When the Iron Horse Comes 





To make the highway serviceable to 
motor traffic an immense amount of work 
would have to be done in clearing away the 
huge boulders which cover the track, re- 
ducing corners and building a smoother 
road. Some day, and probably sooner than 
many of us expect, a railway will traverse 
the pass. The conquest of the Himalayas, 
the Alps, the Rockies and the Andes by an 


iron road have shown that the difficulties’ 


are not insurmountable. Mr. Ikbal -Ali 
Shah has made a study of the mountain rail- 
ways in Italy, and is not only convinced of 
the feasibility of such an undertaking, but 
anxious for it to be done. Afghanistan has 
not a single mile of railway and only a few 
hundred miles of roads. If Kabul was con- 
nected with India by an iron road the pro- 
ducts of an immense region would at once 
be tapped. Huge quantities of Eastern 
carpets, shawls, spices, cereals, fruits and 
nuts would pour down to Peshawar for dis- 
tribution to the outside world. There 
nothing like a railway for developing trade 
and bringing different races into contact 
with one another. Bring the mountain 
tribes here into close touch with the world, 
and jealousies and misunderstandings would 
disappear. 


1S 


A Rough Way 





Leaving Peshawar one strikes across the 
plain to a V-shaped opening in the moun- 
tains. At the fort here one picks up the 
Sepoy escort and commences the long climb 
up the pass. It is certainly a rough road, 
threading its way through the ever-rising 
mountains, The path lays sometimes far 
above you, sometimes below, as the case 
might be, making its way between high 
precipices and overhanging cliffs, and twist- 
ing round corners which call for skilful hand- 
ling of the reins and a sure-footed beast of 
burden. One does not travel far without 
meeting passing caravans, whOle iamilies of 
Kabulese, with their shaggy Bokhara camels 
and heavily laden saddle-bags full of carpets, 
‘pices and various Eastern merchandise. 
Here and there the roadway narrows with 
deep precipices on either side, and one has 
to use Caution in passing the loaded camels. 


ptm, 
Above tower unscalable mountains, on the 
summits of which may be detected, here and 
there, crude forts, graphic reminders of the 
strife which has been witnessed here, 

So one journeys on to Fort Ali Musijid, 
crowning what looks like a st eply sloping, 
squat cone of a hill in the middle of the pass, 
with the main line of hills on either sj 
Here one wishes the British officer and | 


il 


le, 
native troops good-bye, and from here on- 
wards by Afghan 
fellow Ss, 


traveller 


is escorted soldiers— 
picturesque but 
the visiting their 
For the most part the mountains 


though 


rough, always 


courteous to 
country. 
are bare, occasionally slopes are 
seen clothed with stunted vegetation. The 
scenery is grand and wild. Quaint villages 


are passed, while at every seven miles is a 





Caravanserai where travellers can obtain 
food and shelter. 
Into Afghanistan 

Crossing over some exceedingly rough 


country, evidently of volcanic one 
enters the valley of Kabul, and at last the 
capital of Afghanistan comes into view 
Six miles from the city is the 
police station, outside of wl 


allow 


origin, 


> Government 
ich no 


pass. 


one 15 
ed to go without a road For an 
Afghan to leave his country without this pass 
is a capital crime, and is punishable by death 

Possessing no seaboard, and shut in by a 
wilderness of lofty mountains on the east 
‘and west and the sparsely-inhabited plains 
of Persia on the west, the Afghans have been 
preserved from European and even Indiai 
influences. ‘They are essentially a race ol 
hardy, warlike mountaineers, possessed of 


virtues such as none save a race of fighters 


can boast. The one aim of all Afghans 
to enter the services of the Ameer as 
soldier or an officer. Compulsory milita 


1, and tho 


chosen 


service is the common law for al 


only a certain proportion % 

ballot, every man awaits with pleasure t 

time when he may be called 

Even before this period the youths 
Tent 


llonit 
o ping 
Falopl 


re 


up. 


vigorously trained in warlike arts. 


pegging, lemon-slicing from 
horse, are the proper acct 
every Afghan. 


he 


a 
mplishments 
Before he can claim to be 
horseman barebacked a 


must ride 


Seats kale vals horst 
without reins, and at certain festivals ho! 
racing is carried on in this fashion. 50) 


of eight, al 


@ 


there is a ceremony connected with 


handle firearms from the a 
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occasion. Near relations are invited by the 
father of the boy, and in front of this gather- 
ing the nerve of the child is tested. A small 
coin heaped with gunpowder is placed on 
his palm and the powder ignited. If he 
neither blinks nor winces at the explosion 
he reckoned fit to The 
initiation ceremony is completed by a feast. 

Regarding matters affecting their honour, 
as might be expected in such a warlike 
community, the Afghan is ready to find a 
quarrel in a straw, and family feuds are long 
and bitter, often ending in bloodshed. On 
the other hand, hospitality to all strangers 
is strongly observed ; 


is carry arms. 


even an enemy who 


comes to the door secking refuge is received 
with every kindness and protected from 
harm. 


How Prosperity Came 





It can truthfully be said that Afghanistan 
owes its present prosperity it 
means a poverty-stricken land—to 
Rahman Khan, grandfather of the 
ruler. He was a child of fortune, 
such experienced her frowns 
He was born in 1844 
tested the throne against his u 


is by no 


Abdur 


lor 


smiles. Ife con- 
i le, Ani cr 








Sher Ali, and, having been defeated, went 
to Turkestan, where he spent ten years in 
exile. On the death of his uncle in 1876, 


he fought his way to Kabul, and was pro- 
King in IIe died 
Abdur Rahman was a man of 
and the rapid transition of the country from 
chronic disorder to peaceful and 1 
habits was due to 
accomplished by his restl 
wrongdoers, to whom his very name carried 
terror. In cases of theft, the arm by 
the article was lifted was cut off ; 
punishments 


claimed 1889. in I9or, 


rare ability 


ww -abiding 


his iron This 
ss punishment of 


will. he 


which 
for milder 
a warlike like the 
Afghans cared little. 

Racially the populafion of Afghanistan 
somewhat mixed, omposed 
Afghans, Tartars, Hindus and Persians. 
common dialect of the peo; 
while the upper classes speak Per 
is the Court language. Among tli 
educated class the Kizilbash, who act 
as clerks in the Government 
The Jews and Hindus are the moneylendet 
share tl | 


is 


being « 
The 


ian, whi 
also 
are 


mainly 


oltice 


ie unpop 
tributed to th i 

Lhe national reli \J 
Altl 1 by Llicir C ia I 1 ln 


le is Pasthoo, 


have four wives, ninety 
of a hundred than one. 
Should a man desire to marry a second wife 
he must appear before the Kazi and pro- 
duce evidence to the satisfaction of 

has often rather Searching 
to put. In general, the poly- 
gamist looked down upon the better 
cla All matters relating to matrimony 
are arranged by the parents, and , 


nine Afghans out 


never take more 


the 
latter, who 
questions 
1S by 


Ses. 


the mar- 
riageable age is usually twenty for the 
bridegroom and eighteen for the bride. 


lhe women in appearance are tall and robust, 
complexions, and the majority ca 


shoot. 


with fair 
ride and 
The 


winter evenings are spent at home 


1 


round a sundilee, where the wh family sits 
while the elders relate tales of t war or 
feud. ‘This rdlee is an art ment quite 
peculiar to Afghanistan. A low table is 
placed in the middle of thx 1 under 


it a-brazier of glowing charc 


ind blanket are thrown over the table, 
1 iently large to reach almost to the 
wall Cushions are } ed on t floor a 
bolsters are placed i uinst the w ills ; Ol 
these the company sit, their >; under tl 
quilt Snow lies deep on t 1 ls and 
treets, which in many places are impassable 
for all but pedestrians, and the Kabul River 
freez Then the people wear pos/eens, or 
coats with fur both inside and out. 

Summer is reckoned to b 1 trom tl 
] th festival, a kind of fair, in th st we 
of March. At midsummer the weather is 

mild as in the south of J] nd, and t 
fruit growers invite parties to ndad 
in their orchards, where all welcon 
eat or carry off as much fi is they 
Summer is a busy time, for corn ripens in tl 
Kabul district about June or July, while 
Jelalabad, to the east of Kabul, it is n 
‘ er. At this place th n ) 
and the winters mild, In Kabul the summet 
evenings are spent in the orchards or on t 
river banks, where the youths play tl te, 
harp and tambourine, or perform sword 
dances, while the older men walk to and 
fro the bank, 

In spite of its proximity to I 
Afghanistan is by no means a hot country. 
On the contrary, the north is colder than 

Mountains at verywhere, with 
rous stre t vegel 
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tree anywhere and shake 
its branches. Mulberry 
trees, pomegranates, grapes, 
melons and walnuts abound, 
and an orchard of a hun 
dred acres is a modest 
property. Wheat is widely 
grown, but rice only at 
Hgazni. The sheep are of 
the ‘‘ fat-tailed’’ variety. 
The chief exports are raw 
hides, wool, and dried fruits, 
and these go mostly to 
India and Turkestan. No 
wine is made, and wine 
drinking is prohibited, of- 
fenders being severely dealt 
with, 

When Habibullah Khan, 
who was shot while in 
camp at Laghman on Feb- 
ruary 20th last, came to 
the throne in 1901, he found 
a kingdom already reduced 
tosubmission and obedience 
to the Government, and as 
a consequence his reign 
was not interrupted by 
wars or serious disturb 
ances, Not having been 
exposed to the same ups 
and downs as his father, he 
had more leisure to devote 
himself to furthering the 
welfare of his people. He 
introduced many modern 
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innovations political, edu- lroops advancing under difficulties in the neighbourhood of Khyber 


cational and industrial 

He was responsible for the system of 
carrying on all Government work in public 
offices; formerly all officials transacted 
their duties at their private residences, 
Bribery, a great evil during previous reigns, 
was Completely stamped out, and finance 
was established on a proper basis, ~~ 


The Late Ameer 





In appearance the late Ameer was a Short, 
thick-set man, with a heavy, severe face, 
and a bushy black beard, but his complexion 
was fair, as is common among the Kabulese. 
He stammered in his speech, and suffered 
Somewhat from sciatica and lumbago. These 
are Said to be Royal maladies, and whichever 
member of the Royal Family develops them 
is destined to become the future Ameer, 


Habibullah Khan was a keen hunter anda 
crack shot. The Kabul River marshes were 
his favourite spots for wild-duck shooting. 
Here also he indulged in fishing, and Court 
etiquette forbids that anyone should land a 
fish before the Ameer. 

When the late Ameer died he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, who, a _ few 
weeks later, waived his rights in favour of 


his uncle. He in turn has submitted to 
Admannullah, the third son of the late 
Ameer. But when the right man is again 


in power we ought to remember the unique 
pesition and conditions of this strange 
mountainous country, and afford her every 
opportunity of development for her own 
sake as well as for the peace of the world at 
large. 














* © You have,” said the solicitor, ‘ certain documentary Dra 
matter which looks like distinct evidence ’ ’’—)), 4“ bi 


Li f 2 : S A Story of Married Life 


By 


= 
Fragrances H. Faure 
ASTERTON got out of a taxi just asa At the moment the practice of a good 
telegraph boy clattered up the steps American yell was much in favour 


of his house in Rayland Square, Without speaking, Masterton entered the 

S.W., and, with the joy of his kind, pro house rossed the ll hi 1 Lm 
ceeded to put his finger on the bell push = clo-ed the door 
and keep it there Griggs, the butler, No Owe! id Gri und=svery 
opened the door with the air of a-~martv1 quickly closed another door 
unable to suffer boy fool Pladly His No anower! He looked at the door ot 
master took the telegram from the slightly the study and decide tt to follow hi 
disconcerted boy—for whom should it be master 
if not for him ?——and opened it Hle read Phe book-lned room was very quiet save 
it standing on tne steps ; the boy quite un for the persistent click of ecretary's type 
interested in Masterton, but grinning de writer in an adjoining room, the door ot 
lightedly at Griggs of the grand air Which stood open Masterton shut the 

“A reg’lar stuffed ’un; couldn’t yell if door, read and reread the telegram. There 


it was ever so!” 








the lines deepened, making him look old 
and haggard. 

‘He examined the envelope which had 
held the message. 

Mrs. Masterton ! 

At six o’clock he had left the House be- 
cause Winterton Carey was on his legs. 
Members flocked in, but Masterton went 
on. Carey! His fag at Eton, a talkative 
braggart then, and in the opinion of Master- 
ton the same still. That such a windbag 
should have power ! 

So occupied had he been in the cab with 
the thought of Carey’s shortcomings, that 
it was only as he approached his house he 
remembered, with a feeling of injury, that 
his wife was away. 

Mrs. Henry Masterton | 

In June, 1918, he married, at the age 
of forty-eight, Eleanor Denster, not quite 
twenty-eight. 

He met her at Standish House, where she 
was staying after illness. She had been ill 
through over-work, and a charming hostess 
was taking care of her. Lady Standish was 
a person of warm enthusiasms. 

When Masterton talked to Eleanor, he 
suddenly discovered that he was a lonely 
man and wished he could always turn for 
sympathy to such a splendid and attentive 
listener. She was small, charmingly dainty 
In appearance, low-voiced and shy, too— 
such a rare thing! Yes, shy and gentle. 

He married, and then fell very deeply 
| 


10Ve, 


n 


And now the tclegram— 


Same time, same place —CAREY.” 

Forty-eight years of age? Masterton, 
with the telegram in his hand, looked sixty. 

‘Same time, same place.—Carey.”” And 
addressed to Mrs. Masterton. 

Two days before, Eleanor had 'phoned 
her husband, in Committee at the House, 
that she must go at once to Bridgnorth. 
The aunt who had brought her up was ill, 
needed her, 


Same time, 


ame place. Carey. 
With quick, jerky movement Masterton 
locked envelope and flimsy paper away. 
He stood by his de k, a still and very tragic 
igure, Presently he was conscious of a 
familiar sound-—a knock on the door he 
had closed to shut out the sound of a typ 
writer, His most excellent secretary, a 


slim, dark woman, who wore eyeglasses, 


ool 
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came in with some typed papers in her 
hand. 

“These are finished, and I thought you 
would like to have them. The references 
you wanted are on the loose sheet.” 

He believed that he said ‘‘ Thank you, 
Miss King,” in his ordinary voice. 

The secretary considered him. 

“Are you ill, Mr. Masterton ? 
anything 1 may do?” 

“IT am quite well, thank you. 
perhaps. Thank you.” 

He picked up the papers, placed them on 
his desk, but he glanced at them quite 
vaguely. 

Miss King hesitated; what should she 
do? Mr. Masterton was undoubtedly ill 
or in great trouble. She moved slowly 
towards the door, and then his 
checked her. 


Is there 


Tired, 


voice 


“Ah, yes; the references—exactly what 
I needed.” 

Again the capable secretary looked at 
him and quietly closed the door between the 
two rooms. Before her departure she spoke 
to Griggs, of whom she highly approved. 

““[ believe Mr. Masterton is ill or very 
much troubled about something. There 
can’t be any bad news of Mrs. Masterton ? ” 

Griggs said there had been a telegram, 
and after reading it his master had gone 
straight to the study. The secretary sighed 
and departed ; if she returned to the study 
and offered help of any kind, Mr. Masterton 
would be astounded—yes, quite as amazed 
as if the typewriter had advanced with a 
suggestion of service. 

Masterton ate scarcely any dinner. Ill ? 
Of course he was not ill. He returned to 
his study, sat down at his desk, drew paper 
towards him, picked up a pen, only to feel 
incapable of writing a word. He pushed 
back the chair and went upstairs to his 
wife’s bedroom, shut the door and locked 
it, switched on many lights. 

Everything spoke of his wife, reminded 
him of the infinite care with which he had 
ordered the furnishings for the charming 
room. He trembled as he looked about 
him. Her room! He passed on to her 
special sitting-room—for Eleanor was a 
woman of affairs—and in it was chiefly 
couscious of a writing-table with closed 
Ilis fingers shook as he tried the 
they were locked. A key of his 
own, the third he tried, opened the drawers. 


drawers. 


drawers ; 


_— 
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Letters—notebooks—accounts, but nothing 
from Carey. 

He re-locked the drawers, feeling guilty, 
as if he, Henry Masterton, were a thief and 
a coward. Buta husband—a husband—— 

He returned to the bedroom, 
furtively. A small bureau was not locked, 
and it contained nothing of importance. 
Where was her jewel-case ? Ah, of course, 
locked and in his safe. He opened drawers 
containing his wife’s dainty personal posses- 
sions, his face crimsoning and paling. 

A table stood by her bed, an electric 
reading-lamp on it. Two of three delicately 
bound books; Eleanor loved poetry—a 
pretty habit this. He remembered choosing 
the table with its two deep drawers—long 
drawers. Neither of these was locked. 

At the very back of the second drawer 
he found two notes, two telegrams. 

He must read them—he would read them. 
The room was brilliantly lighted, but he 
could not see, at first, a single word, only 
the signature—IVinterton Carey. 

It was a husband’s duty, his right, to 
read. 


walking 


“‘I meant every word I said. I neve 
say what I do not mean. I wonder what 
your husband will say when you tell him, 
as assuredly you will and must. Always at 


your service.—WINTERTON CAREY.” 


“At your service!” Was this a lover’s 
signature ? Carey, the clever 
prided himself on his phrases. 


The second note : 


windbag, 


“Yes, I think you are right. It may be 
better to wait until things straighten out. 
I believe they must in six months. If occa- 
sion arises, we can arrange to mect and go 
carefully through all 
hands. There can be no harm in careful, 
meticulously careful arranging 


you have placed in my 


” 


my share. 


And the telegrams: ‘‘ Same time, sam 


place.” ‘The words echoed and re-echoed 
through Masterton’s dazed brain. 

Winterton Carey ! 

Sleep ? The night was torture. The hus- 
band made repeated journeys to a wife 
room, that quict fragrantly ent I 
to open a drawer and replace | pers take 
from it, only to 1 

th them in hi ; 

When the d I 
dest of his life, he \ re 1 


careful, that no one should cuess anything, 
detect alteration in his manner. 

He told that Mr. Kinlake, his 
solicitor, would call probably between the 
hours of six and 


Griggs 


seven. He was returning 
from the country, and Mr. Masterton, very 
much occupied, desired not to be disturbed 
by anyone or anything clse. 


Who could guess that he was troubled ? 


Certainly not Miss King. He did not 
go on with some dictating which up to 
yesterday had progressed so well, but he 


assigned a good reason, a most excellent 
reason: it was necessary for his secretary 
to go to the British Museum to verify a 


quotation from a rare volume. There was 


another matter on which he asked for 
nots 

Then old Mr. Kinlake came—not thi 
active, clever son. Old Mr. Kinlake! 
Arrived much earlier than Masterton ex- 


pected. It was not very easy to tell 

Wise man, with shrewd but very kind eyes, 
that divorce proceedings 
tituted against the wife married so re- 
It was not easy to speak. Things 
seemed to be forcing Masterton to rapidity 


] were to be in- 


cently. 


of action and swift decision, but it was 
impossible not to remember the joy and 
pride with which, so short a time ago, he 
had given instructions for a marriage settle- 
ment. Then his statement of finding letters 
in an unlocked drawer, two letters and two 
telegrarhs, showed that there had_ beet 
search, unauthorised searcl 
What had Mrs. Masterton to say as t 
this charge of unfaithfuln 
That was Kinlake’s first quest 
To say? Masterton pointed to th 
papers. To say! Was there not sufficient 
proot ¢ 
KKinlake admitted the c1 is characte! 
of the papers handed to him. Yes, they 
were undoubtedly trans especially as 
Masterton had no knowledge of icquaint- 
nee or friendship between Winterton Carey 
ind—his wife 
r} jlicitor rubbed the tiy f the finge! 
of } right hand up and the palm ol 
his left Masterton was a nt for whom 
he had liking and respect. Mrs. Masterton 
had seen three time 1 in her presence 
ud | himself x what he 
ft t a He glanced 
{ lettel kep j ] unlock¢ 
A I Li « ea | l | 1 | Uv her bed 
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ed 
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and which held, too, the books she loved 
best. 

His eyes travelled from the papers to 
Masterton’s strong-featured lean face, to 
the powerful figure. Had a delicate, lonely 
woman married him, not for love, but be- 
cause she wanted a home ? 

Winterton Carey had a strong appeal for 
women. They admired his meteoric suc- 
cess, first as a writer and then, entering 
political life, becoming a Minister at the 
age of forty-two. There were those who 
called him unscrupulous, determined to be 
in the seats of the powerful and careless 
how he mounted the steps. But Kinlake 
had faith in Carey. Though Masterton 
hated him, he would never strike a blow 
which would ruin him unless the cause was 
all-compelling. 

Masterton did not resent Kinlake’s slow, 
reluctant manner; after all, he was glad 
the old man had come himself—really 
glad. 

“You have,” said the solicitor at length, 
“certain documentary matter which looks 
like distinct evidence. But, if I may, I 
should like to counsel, to suggest, your 
habitual restrained dignity of action, Mr. 
Masterton. Do nothing, shall we say, for 
one week ? I can make, without recourse 
to detectives, certain inquiries. When does 
Mrs. Masterton return ? ”’ 

The answer came sharply : 

“Never. Ido not propose to—to——” 

The sentence was not completed. 

“T have had the honour,” said Kinlake, 
“of meeting Mrs. Masterton. I feel that 
I must risk your momentary anger by 
saying that I am sure she is a sweet-minded 
woman. J am certain of it. J know, even 
as you give me instructions, you must re- 
member, and with pain, all that her coming 
has meant to this house. Allow me to sce 
Mrs. Masterton and ”  Kinlake paused. 
“ Or journey to Bridgnorth yourself and sce 
her. ‘You cannot connect a guilty intrigue 
with a woman like your wife. A pure and 
fragrant spirit. It is the realisation of her 
delicate charm which makes your soul 
sicken with the possibility of evil. Our con- 
nection has been a happy one. I dare not, 
will not hurt you by saying any more now, 
but allow me to come to-morrow evening 
and hear if you have not found some—some 
—solution.”’ 


Masterton did not immediately answer. 
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When he spoke, there was no anger in his 
voice—only pain. 

“And, meanwhile, you propose to com- 
municate with my wife yourself ?” 

““No. I shall not speak of this to any 
human being, and certainly not to Mrs. 
Masterton. Let me come to-morrow—shall 
we say six? Yes, yes, I prefer to come. 
What does a little personal fatigue matter 
in face of this? I love the fragrances; it 
is all an old man has left.” 

** At six o’clock to-morrow evening, then,” 
said Masterton. ‘‘ Will you stay and dine 
with me?” 

“Thank you, no, not to-night. If Griggs 
will call me a taxi I will go. And—and— 
put these papers away, lock them up, but 
don’t look at them again until I come.” 

They shook hands; Kinlake opened the 
door, moved out into the hall. Masterton 
remained standing by his writing-table. 
Then, with a start of compunction, he went 
also into the. hall. By this time Kinlake 
and the butler were standing at the head 
of the steps. He followed them. 

‘Don’t stand here in the cold. Griggs 
will——~” 

“A man is coming, Mr. Masterton. Griggs 
called to him as he went by, he has only to 
put down a fare. Ah! here he comes,” 

Masterton returned to his study, shut 
the door, and with slow steps went to his 
desk. He would lock away the papers, 
put them out of sight for twenty-four 
hours, keep his mind from the suggestion 
of evil. 

The papers were not there! Everything 
else was exactly as he had left it, but the 
papers had completely disappeared. Frown- 
ingly he looked about him. No one had 
entered the room by the door through which 
he had passed—he would have seen and 
heard. There remained the door leading 
into Miss King’s room. 

His secretary had left that day at fou 
o’clock ; during one of his miserable pacings 
of the floor he had watched her trim figure 
pass out of sight. The room was dark, 
tenantless ; the door leading into the back 
of the hall shut. He switched on lights 
and looked about him. 

Back in his own room he puzzled over 
this disconcerting occurrence. The papers 
must have been taken, but by whom ? 

Some person in the household, who knew 
and was on the watch ? 
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Then Griggs came in with a question about 
His master told him that certain 
papers about which he had been consulting 
Mr. Kinlake had mysteriously disappeared. 

Griggs looked amazed; he went quickly 
into Miss room, and from there 
descended to the basement, only to return 
with the information that no servant had 
been in this part of the house. The butler 
and the parlourmaid went from room to 
room. Papers had been taken from the 
study ! . 

Papers ? 


dinner. 


King’s 


What kind of papers ? 


Griggseould only answer, ‘ 


And 
Papers.” 
Masterton did not sleep at all; sleep was 
impossible. When morning came he deter- 
mined to follow his usual cour e, keep his 
What should he do if there 
from his 


engagements. 


were a letter wife ? Since her 


departure he had only received one. But 
there was no letter. Where was she ? The 
sinister, horrible thought tormented him : 


keeping that appointment with Winterton 
Carey? Would they discussed the 
that delivered telegram? For 
Eleanor, his wife, would have told of her 
departure from home, by post, telegram, or 
‘phone. 


have 
danger of 


Mrs. Masterton ! 

Miss King received her employer’s in- 
structions and attended to his correspond- 
ence in her capable, businesslike fashion. 
He had once said to his wife that he did 
not believe his secretary could show sur- 
prise or even pleasure. She was a mar- 


vellous machine—a dependable thinking 
Through the war she had main- 


tained her quiet outlook on life, 


machine, 


showing 


none of the anxiety which other people 
could not conceal. But she worked hard, 
helped where she could 

The day passed slowly; at six o'clock 
Kinlake would come agai: Six o'clock ! 

just before five Masterton went into hi 
study, cosy with the glow of firelight Mi 
King had left five minutes before Oo Grn 
informed him This capable lady in ri- 
ably ignored any suggestion that one day 
a week she should consider herself. fre 
after two o'clock. There \ lwa ome 
thing of interest to finish, and Masterto 


usually found proofs of 

desk. 
There wa to listen te 

He tried to 


ing at one chintz-covered arm-chair, differ- 


no one 


miserable pacings. 


ing from the 
ings, set in the cosiest 


It wa Eleanor’s chair 
and listened, with perfect 
100. 
The chair must go. 
He put hi 


roughly 


eentle suggestions 


to one side, 


angle ni 


hand on it, 


ober leather-covered furnish- 


ar the fire 
there Sat 
ymp ithy, made 


she 


pushed it rather 


and there saw, below 


the pleated edging, a mall lainty pair 
of grey suede shoes with Iver buckl 

Shoes he had purchased r Lleanor—just 
after their honeymoon 1 a Bond Street 
shop, and he, Henry Masterte had i 

isted on carrying them hom 1 maki 

his wife wear them at o1 his study 
He had put them on. 

But how had the hoe come ther 
The carelessness of a n Did it meat 
that, somewhere, Ele: r herself was i 
thes house, planning feeble f e wile 
with which to make hi er a 


Lh picked up the hoe 
had Kinlake said about 
Life’s fragrance 

fect, wearing 11 


house. 


fo live there, alway 

if 1 working, worki 

ol it ch of yeetne 
e door opened, 

ch :. 2 me quickl In 
man, ¢ ld not move o1 
You did not come t 

though I wired WI 


Was it his voice? It 
hus ¢« r 
*Someth Is t 
ud ge ** Tell 
S] took het L f 
ea 1 herself in the 
alw ved to s | 
he told her in passic 
of her perfidy, he 
Whe he poke ] 
ect as the | 
{ 1urio tl 
Dear! IT y 1 ] 
] mbled o 
, b 
lis] e thi { 
paper , 


to meet me 


her shoes. What 


life fragrances 
were never to see 
se shoes, moving 


H hivered. 
immersed in 
life with- 
in hat and 
l he, the strong 
ven find words, 


dear 


what is it? You 


e? Henry! 


at a loss 


1 strange in 


and 
had 
tened while 
the story 


] arm 


cre he 





he 


nd 
ad 
ile 
ry 


oit 


eze 


“ou 
For 
ub- 

in 
uch 





“ H s 
e just knelt down and laid his tired, 


aching head on his wife’s lap 


. 
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material. I—lI 
a real gift 
Carey before our marriage. He was ill; 
the packet was not opened. And then, 
one day, I heard; he said—said that it 
was very good. I saw him at the offices 
of the Imperial, the new quarterly. He 
asked for more work. Then, when his ver- 
I hesitated. He wanted 
me to tell I—wavered ; then he 
agreed with me that until the war was 
over publication should be delayed. I did 
not know what you would say. Your 
work is abstruse, and I—I— 
just try to about fragrant 
things.” 





could not feel 


sure I had 
T sent a selection to Winterton 


dict was given, 
you. 


clever, 
sing songs 
Fragrances! Life’s fragrances. 

Masterton ceased to be a wise man; he 
just knelt down and laid his tired, aching 
head on his wife’s lap. And she was very 
tender with him. 

Presently they went together to her room, 
and he shamefacedly spoke of his search, 
the discovery, his talk with Kinlake, the 
loss of the papers. 

Eleanor went to the table by the bed, 
opened the second drawer, and drew out the 
little packet. 

The papers actually there! Masterton, 
a practical man, looked and felt amazed. 
His wife smiled caressingly. 

“Dear, shall all that has happened just 
be an evil dream? <A dream that has 
passed. Do not let us think or speak of it. 
And, if you wish, not one line of my poetry 
shall ever appear, I——’”’ 

Swiftly he interrupted her. 

** Don’t—don’t even for a moment think 
that of me. I shall be so proud of your 
words—words a 


fragrant as your thoughts 


Forgive me! 
Mr. Kinlake waited alone 


in the study ; 








then husband and wife came in together 
Mrs. Masterton i 


isted he must dine 


“Yes, please! It is to bea little festival 
dinner. I have been away, you knoy 
There is no plac e like homs ; 

They were very happy over dinne; 
Fragrances! The room was sweet wit 
them. 

A wife never said one word of act 


thanks to an old man, but her eves 
the way in which she spoke to him, ; 
vealed just what she felt. 

But to one person she did use 
-—words which carried a glow with ther 
She spoke them holding another womar 
hands, and received answer: 

“IT was so afraid; I did not know wl 
to do. I realised that the distress cay 
through a telegram, and the 
and telegran 
Masterton pushed into a 
I entered the study. Gi 


there wer 
vhich Mr 


others— papers 


told me Mr 


Kinlake was coming. I returned here, crept 


into this room, and heard only Mr. Kinl 


urging that papers should be put away, 


L went into the study and 1 k them. Y¢ 
have been so sweet to me—made my ] 
very different. So I wired to you— Com 


home.’ It 1s sweet of vou to forgive n 


blundering ways. <And I those spe 
shoes there—you had told me their stor 
—that they—they might prepare the v 
when | could not 

** Blundering ways! Ful kindness 
tenderness. Il shall owe it to you that 
can go on trying to sing and to make peo} 
think of the lovely things, ember bef 
it is too Jate. If Henry had shut me « 
I should have tried to batter a way hor 
and just lost heart So I] you, dear ! 


And unemotional, capable Miss King 
very happy. 
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The Street of 
Breaking Hearts 2% Stanhope W. Spriag 





A Warning to Stage 
Aspirants 


For many years the writer of this article has been in close touch with 
the English stage, for some years acting as dramatic critic on a well- 


known daily newspaper. 


He can therefore be relied upon as one who 
knows the truth about life in the dramatic profession. 


He feels he : 


ought to tell the plain, unvarnished story of ‘‘ The Street of Breaking 


Hearts,” and give a picture of 
hundreds of silly, 


HERE is a well-known street in London 
T which actors and actresses walk- up 

and down and know that if the 
stars are propitious they will, sooner or 
later, meet most of their friends. That 
is the Strand. People unacquainted with 
stage life might at first sight imagine that 
members of the theatrical profession go 
thither because their ways are sociable, and 
because they are loath to lose touch with 
faces that melted into friendliness on some 
long or distant tour through the provinces 
or across South Africa or Australia. Wise 
observers, however, know that that is not 
the whole secret of the Strand. 

The fact is, around the Strand are grouped 
most of the offices of theatrical agents and 
managers. Engagements in the dramatic 
profession are oftentimes sudden and intoler- 
ably brief, and so the vast majority of actors 
and actresses have to be continually moving 
about amongst their possible employers. 
And invariably their way in search of work 
carries them along the crowded pavements 
ot the Strand. They admit, however, with 
‘smile, that they always find it good to 
meet acquaintances that they made many 
years earlier, for actors and actresses have 
kind hearts, and, to a friend in need, are 
ever quick to tell what they know about 
new ventures, possible changes in com- 
panies, or the best agent to seek at any 
Particular crisis in a career. 

A Dark and Shabby Street 

This sounds Bohemian and free, and 

fminently attractive—and indeed any writer 


what it means to-day to many 
stage-struck girls 


would be foolish if he denied that the wide 
camaraderie of the stage does possess, in 
many respects, a wholesome fascination for 
boys and girls with that sensitive and respon- 
sive nature of the artist, which is so prone 
to see shadows climbing up the walls, and 
so eager to sweep forward under gracious 
influences on wings of rose-tipped hope. 
Parallel with the Strand, however, runs 
another theatrical street— The Street of 
Breaking Hearts.’”? This dark and narrow 
and shabby thoroughfare unfortunately is 
known to few outside the theatrical pro- 
fession, but it is quite real and deplorably 
matter-of-fact. 

Any day you may walk along it, and see 
actors and actiesses pacing through it with 
care - lined faces. A few—very few—are 
going to a little rehearsal theatre that opens 
its portals upon it. The vast majority of 
pedestrians are the stage favourites who are 
“‘ resting ’’—men and women who have given 
the best years of their youth to the theatre, 
and now have to wait month after month, 
year after year, for an engagement that 
seldom, if ever, comes to them. For this is 
the real tragedy of stage life. It constitutes 
a veritable Moloch of Youth. 


Under the Glamour of the Footlights 





When you are young and careless, and 
tie-free, it will fling you a few crumbs, for 
it knows its young votaries do not value 
money, and, under the glamour of the foot- 
lights, will laugh at starvation. But once 
you reach years of discretion it does not 


seem to need you. Its face is ever towards 
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the eager, passionate, self-willed boys and 
girls who clamour continuously for admit- 
tance to its portals—and so the vast new 
raw army of recruits is ever pushing the 
men and women of experience into this 
“Street of Breaking Hearts,” to watch and 
wait till clothes hang threadbare, hope dies 
feebly, and they taste all the bitterness of 
defeat and failure. 

The cruellest legacy of a career on the stage 
is the knowledge that ‘‘ once an actress— 
always an actress.” You cannot get the 
fever of the theatre out of your blood. An 
actor will realise the foolishness of the stage 
as a means of earning bread and butter, and, 
with the help of relatives or friends, will 
Jaunch into a safe and profitable business. 
Soon he will return. His life as a mummer 
has unfitted him for a serious occupation. 
He cannot labour for eight or nine hours 
day after day and week after week in an 
office. He pines for the hectic excitements 
of a profession that knows no regular hours 
no fixed times for work—few regular meals. 
And most frequently the same bitter self- 
knowledge comes to the actress who marries. 
She finds she cannot settle down to the hum- 
drum pursuits of a home. For some years 
she may blame her husband, her parents, 
even the claims of her children, but it is the 
stage poison that really breaks down her 
nervous constitution and drives her hot 
foot to her old profession, which usually 
turns and rends her then because she has 
grown up and has, maybe, lost a few of 
her looks. 


The Actresses’ ‘‘ Via Dolorosa” 





Maiden Lane is the name of this ‘‘ Street 
of Breaking Hearts,’’ and when the different 
theatrical seasons have arrived, and all the 
difterent companies have engaged the per- 
formers they need, it is tragedy to pace this 
Via Dolorosa, and to realise how bitter dis- 
illusion sits crowned in the hearts of the virls 
and boys you meet there— girls and boys who 
have given up everything to win theatrical 
success, and now do not know whence will 
come their next meal. At one time or 
another some of them may have earned /10 
or even {20 a week But what is /20 for 
three weeks, if for the other 4g you pace 
Maiden Lane and tind no manager will hire 
you even to walk across the boards and carry 
a banner. And many of them go from year 
end to year end without a salary at all ! 








| 
| 
, | 
Trapped by Bogus Advertisements 
A certain proportion, it is true, are sill 
girls who have been trapped by bogus 
advertisements. They have glanced through 
their favourite newspaper, and have seen 
some invitation such as this: 
y° YOU WANT TO GO ON THE STAGI 
Well-known manager requires entire comr 
for successful drama which will tour t} iwha 
best seaside resorts. Will at ti imateu 
their photographs? Only small premium required 


Or they may have got into the hands of 
an unprincipled teacher of elocution, stag 
dancing and dramatic deportment, and h 


confided to them his secret opi 


Bernhardt, Irene Vanbrugh, 


Mary Moore never showed a tithe of thei: 
juvenile precocity. and genius. ‘This shar 


has taken all their savings 


big fees from their parents, and then he has 


passed them on to some 


friend who has conveyed tl 


company to some lonely to 


Ellen Terry and 


South Wales or Scotland, has 


them, has bolted, and has left 


penniless, 


“Crowded Out” 





But make no mistake abou 


not the majority of the re 
Street of Breaking Heart 
plenty of miserable and 
who have been trained in 
have studied their art 

and Rome, and Berlin, 


excellent engagements a 


worded press notices, and wl 


they have got “ crowded ¢ 
An actor friend of mine, 1 


most popular figures at tl 


calculates that there is onl 
open to every hundred act 


This does not sound 
After all, you must take 
occupation, and it seems f 
sometimes you must ] LV ¢ 
tions than the other 99 
sum in multiplication J 


where 50 performers are re 
»,000 will go into compet 
care to be one of that 5 
you do not secure the e1 


landlady will not be 4 


have no money to pul 


nion that Sar 


nd sometimes : 
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THE STREET OF BREAKING HEARTS 





If an Agent is Honest 

Of course, it may be said that an agent 
will save you a lot of rebuffs. He may—or 
he may not. Obviously it is impossible for 
him to secure engagements when there are 
no engagements to be secured. If he be 
honest, he will be the first man to warn you 
that you are insane to expect to make a 
living on the stage, and that, if you are 
pretty and lucky, you may obtain three or 
four good engagements and thereafter be 
left to black disillusion, semi-starvation and 
despair. He will never point to the 50 or 
60 conspicuous successes on the English 
stage and assure you that out of thousands 
and thousands of rivals it will be for you 
quite easy to make the fifty-first or sixty- 
first, He will think of those grim battalions 
that daily invade his and other agents’ 
offices in search of work—battalions that 
number thousands and thousands, and can 
never hope to be satisfied. 

If the agent be dishonest—anything may 
happen, however dark and horrible and 
hideous. You will certainly be bled of every 
penny and every nice feeling you possess, 
and with equal certainty you will never get 
any proper help. For the purposes of this 
article, 1 asked a clever girl, who has written 
several popular songs, to pose as a stage 
aspirant and to interview some London 
agents who advertise they will help  be- 
ginners. And with her experiences—in her 
own words—I will conclude: 


A Clever Girl’s Actual Experiences 





I went (she wrote) up flight after flight 
of worn dusty stone stairs, and at the top 
of them found a door marked in bold 
let ; 
ietterin 


ao 
Se 
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Mosrs S. Sark, Theatrical Agent. 
PRIVATE. 











I stood panting and irresolute before such 
an unmistakable rebuff. 

‘ I'll knock,” I said, ‘ and although it is 

Private I will see what happens.” 
What did happen was an incohcrent roar 
rom someone behind the door. Taking my 
Courage in both hands I turned the handle 
and entered, 

At first all I could see were the soles of a 
Pait of large boots resting on the top of a 
roll-desk. From my point of vantage it was 
mpossible to tell whether they belonged to 


8 


anyone or not. They had a pathetic and 
rather disjointed air. 

Another bellow, proceeding from behind 
the desk, decided the matter for me, and 
somewhat cautiously I advanced. 

In the depths of an office chair there 
reclined a gentleman of Hebraic countenance. 
His hat was inclined at a perilous angle upon 
the back of his black curls. A large cigar 
protruded from the corner of his mouth, his 
arms dangled limply on either side of the 


chair, and his feet were upon the top of the 
bureau. 


Not Used to ‘“‘ Ladies” 





My appearance seemed to startle him 
dreadfully. Down came his feet with a crash, 
up went his hands to his hat, which they 
crushed down over his left ear, and the end 
of his cigar glowed like an angry red eye. 

“Sit down,” he said to me, standing in 
wonderment as this metamorphosis, “‘ Sit 
down. What is your business ? ” 

I gingerly seated myself on a chair whose 
horse-hair stuffing protruded at every inch. 

“‘ I want to go on the stage,” I said, ‘‘ and 
I thought that perhaps as you are an agent 
you would help me.” 

“Help you! Oh!” He bent forward, 
hands on knees, and scrutinised me from top 
to toe. ‘“‘ Lady, aren’t you?” 

** T—I think so.” 

“H’m! You're no good to me. Sharp- 
ness is what I want, and sharpness I must 
have. Have you got any—sharpness—in 

you?” 

I recklessly avowed that I had. 

“Of course you'd say so, anyway,” said 
Mr. Shark in the cold tones of absolute dis- 
belief. ‘“‘How about dancing? Can you 
sing ?’ 

“T can do both.” 

“Oh! Can you ?” The rest of the 
inquiry was cut short by the breathless and 
not altogether graceful entrance of a lady 
who bounded round the back of the desk, 
exclaiming ‘‘ Hallo!” in shrill accents. 

‘*Didn’t you know I'd got a lady here, 
Flossie ? ”’ inquired my Hebrew friend with 
a scowl. 7 





** Now,” said Flossie by way of negation, 
‘how could 1? Don’t besocross. 1 came 
to tell you I’d got that job with the A and Z 
troupe. Three pounds a week touring.” 

But her news assailed deaf ears. The 


man was looking at me. ‘‘ She’s got sharp- 
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ness,” he said. ‘“% See 





what I mean? Tell 
you what it is, you’re too good for the halls 
High-class tragedies for you. | 
anything for you, but if you take my advice 
you'll go to the Smith Jones-Brown Agency 
in Maiden They’ll likely do some- 
thing for you.” 

I arose, and with halting thanks, which 
I don’t believe he heard at all, so engrossed 
was he with Flossie, left the building and 
sought Maiden Lane, 


can’t do 


Lane. 


‘Walk Right In” 


I was relieved to find that the Smith 
Jones-Brown Agency were provided with a 
lift. Entering it, I asked for the third 
floor, and was thence shown down many 
tortuous passages by the obliging lift- 
boy to a door which, instead of being 
marked “ Private,” had ‘‘ Walk Right In” 
written across it. I did so, and found 
myself in an apartment upholstered in 
red velvet. 

In the middle of the room stood a large 
polished table flanked on either side by 
comfortable-locking chairs. Journals and 
magazines bearing upon the stage abounded, 
and I was just about to open The Lime- 
lights when a door that I had not noticed 
opened behind me, and a pretty girl came 
forward. 

‘*Good afternoon,” I said. “I 
to ask you if you could find me 
the stage. I’ve had 
plained, ‘‘ but I’ve a good and well-trained 





came 
work on 


» 
no experrence, I eX- 


voice.” 

“Ah!” said “Mr. Smith Jones- 
Brown is out just now, but if you would wait 
and I will ask 


she. 


1 feel sure he will soon be in 


him to see you. Have youacard ?) Thank 
you.” 

And being left alone I returned to The 
Limelights. Presently Mr. Smith Jones- 


Brown came in, and after inquiring what 


my business was, and rubbing his hands 


together, desired me to enter his private 
sanctum. 
Here we discussed for some time my 
possibilities, lack of experience and most 
ot all my lack of means He 


to help me, and I rejoiced 


seemed inclined 


“Ts there any opening for ballad 


singing 


CWS 


— 





in the halls,” I said, ‘‘ because I’m con 
sidered good at that 

Mr. Smith Jones-Brown groaned You 
make me tired,” he said, you novices 
Ballad singers grow on _ bushes. People 


won't pay to go and hear ballads at the halls 
They go to the Albert Hall for that. ( 
you wear clothes, and all 
smart ? Walk well ? ”’ 
“Oh! yes! ’—a little crestfallen. 
** T should say you're right, 
I'll get you an 


a manager who'll give you at 


i 


that ? Loo] 


Now here’s 4 
proposition. introduc tion t 
audition, an 
if you’re nice to him, he’ll take you on his 
new revue. I don’t suppose you'll get mor 
than two pounds a week to start on, but 
if you’re nice to me, we'll see what we cat 
do better for you. We shan’t 
fortunes out of you, mind you 


make ou 
, at ten per 


cent. on two pounds a week. Still, y 
strike me as having possibilities, my dear 

I was rather bewildered by all these i 
personal behaviour 


so said only, “‘ Thank you very much.” 


junctions regarding my 


** Now,” he went on, ‘‘ how about tea 
Come and have a cup of tea with me 

‘“* Thank you,”’ I said. ‘ I’ve notime. I 
must be getting home. Good afternoon.” 

And without waiting for any further re- 


marks, I passed out of the room, 
The pretty girl outside followe 
passage, 
** Any luck, Miss Ellesmere ? ”’ she said. 
** Yes,”’.I said. 


1 me into the 


** Two pounds a week it 


revue. He talked a great deal about being 
mice.’* 
Did he ask you to dinner ?” 
No, to tea.”’ 
\re you going ?” 
Why—no!” 
The girl heaved a sigh which sounded 
one of relief. 
You'll not get that job,” she said, wit 
a squeeze of my hand. But before I c 
que tion her she was gone 
Needless to say, 1 heard nothing from t 
Smith Jones-Brown Agency, or from t 
dozens of other agencies to which I applied 
and to which I refused to pay absurdly heav\ 
sums. But during my excursions I met 


dozens of other girl beginners ¢ jually capal € 


and equally disheartened. 
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he Captain 
akes Comman 


HE junior partner was very earnest. 
“You see, Captain Murchiston,” 
he said, ‘ it is a difficult time. We 
have so many difficulties to contend with 
labour, raw material, transport, capital— 
that the firm will be in a critical position for 
some time. I don’t say we shan’t weather 
the storm, but we cannot carry dead weight.” 
“T do not suggest that you should,” re- 
tumed Murchigton. He was not in khaki. 
Three days had elapsed since he had dotted 
that honourable livery, and it irritated him 
vaguely that the junior partner should still 
sive him the military title. ‘‘‘ Murchiston ’ 
ued to be good enough,” he thought; 
why is he so free with the ‘ Captain’ ?”’ 
“ Of course,”” he went on, ‘‘ I understand 
that some confusion might result from 
putting me straight back into the position 
which I left, and ’’-—he paused—“* which you 
were keeping open for me, ‘The draught 
ofice is naturally full, with people who are 
more in the running. Tour years’ absence 
makes a difference, but still a 
He ended lamely. Gas had left a legacy 
in his brain, the slightest inability to con- 
catenate. It would go; the medical officer 
through whose hands he had passed on his 
discharge assured him it would go, but at 
this present it was a confounded nuisance, 
for he was standing up against a keen man 
ol business and fighting for the redemption 
Ol a promise, 

[hat is just it,” agreed the junior 
Partner genially. ‘‘ You know, Captain 
Murchiston, we could not think of putting a 
man who has held His Majesty’s commission 
me the positions which are now vacant. 
n your former work you are now five years 
vehind, It is greatly to your credit—very 
freatly to your credit—but the fact remains 
‘iat you are five years behind. You would 
mot like to go into the draught office in a 
humbler capacity than you left it.” 

: Mure histon was tired and conte mptuous, 
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An After- War Story 
By 
Michael Kent 


“Have you anything to offer, sir?” he 
asked bluntly. 

The junior partner looked down a list 
which lay upon the desk. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ there is wages clerk 
at two-ten a week, Captain.’’ 
Murchiston got to his feet. ‘‘ Thank you, 
,’ he answered, and walked to the door. 

I appreciate that it is much below your 
deserts, Captain Murchiston,” the junior 
partner resumed, ‘‘ but the firm is stru¢g- 
gling, and a grateful country will undoubt- 
edly——” Here his own line of thought 
wavered, but that did not matter greatly, 
for the door had closed. 


sir 


‘“ Now,” said Murchiston to himself as 
he walked out of the main gates, ‘“ I'll 
put my discharge bonus into War Bonds, 
and live on the interest.” 

With grim humour he dusted his boots 
when he emerged from the pretentious por- 
tals of Steadman, Reinhardt and Steadman, 


il 


LAN MURCHISTON in the next few 
weeks discovered that a peaceful 
civilian world was a harsh and un- 

sympathetic place to live in, It was so 
ditterent from the Army. ‘There you had 
your job and you did it. Somebody else 
saw you housed and dressed and fed and 
patched when you got pipped. You fought 
no one but the Hun, and you fought him 
all together. Here you were an Ishmael. 
‘The initiative that the Army cultivated 
was no use in the tortuous paths of com- 
merce, where each man_ suspected his 
companion’s motive and behaved towards 
him with the utmost politeness. 
Murchiston would have liked to go back, 
but His Majesty had no further use for him. 
He hunted the ‘‘disappointments bureau ”’ 
fo its lair and found it justified its name. 
It sent him on long journeys to apply for 
positions which had been filled, for positions 
which had never existed, for positions which 
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THE QUIVER 





demanded a technical knowledge that he 
did not and the 
lounged in the stuffy drawing-room of his 


possess, in intervals he 


Bayswater boarding-house or watched the 
letter board with dawning hope or si kening 
dismay. 

Alternately he for 
through town, longing for the routine and 


went long trudges 
the free good-fellowship that had been his 
lot in the years that had gone. “‘ Peace,” 
thought he, 

No matter how much he cut his expendi- 


“is a hell of a mess. 


ture it surely exceeded the amount of his 
pension, and week by week he drew on his 
bonus without being any nearer the prospect 
of a job. 
Idle, and without a place in the scheme of 
things, he began to lose caste, to grow care- 
It is very difficult for a man to respect 
when he nothing for 


The inactivity oppressed him. 


less. 
himself doin 
living. 


One day in spring he was walking down 


is 4 a 


the Brompton Road wondering rather aim- 
lessly whether it would not be better to 
scrap his knowledge and social place, and 
look for some such easy irresponsible job as 
caretaker, 
quickly, marching in fact to the tune of one 
of the old chanties of the pavé 


He had been going along rather 


If you want to find the sergeant, I know where he is, 
I know where he is, 
I know where he is. 
If vou want to find the sergeant, I know where he is: 
He’s drinking up the private’s rum 


After a time the rhythm of his march was 


broken by a strident voice ahead, a voice 


that suggested abundaht pride and wonder, 
a ready confidence, a challenge to all comers 


here was another customer; — secondly 


whether it would be safe to serve him from 





the back of the barrow, or whether he would 





exact the selective privilege of the invit 
won, 

““’Ere y’are, guv ner, pick w’ere ye—~— 
Strewth !” 

The coster chucked a ouple of orang 
on to the barrow, drew himself up stra 
and, saluting hurriedly with three halfper 
in his right hand, showered riches upo 
small boy in the gutter. 

Murchiston looked down at a little ma 
a big peaked cap. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. ‘ WI 
Limmer! How are you, Corporal 

He was delighted to shake hands. | 
hadn’t come across a real good comrad 


the old days for close on three months 


“Lumme,” said Corporal Limmer 


never even dreamt as I’d come acrost 
agin, sir. W’y, it’s like the old times 


back.’”’ 
“ And how are you getting on, Li 
asked Murchiston, 
** Tine, sir,” returned 


L the poral pre 
“See this little turn-aht Natty, I 
it, reg’lar natty. I bought it wiv my bor 
an’ the nag. HX lal win’ litt 
of a ’orse, ain’t she, sit Least, she’s 
a horse, but a pony, ain’t yer, old git 


l goes up to the ‘Gawden’ o 
buys up before t 
from the West—fust-class stuff on m 
sir, I don’t give a kick fer no 
Stan’ r¢ You give folk fust 


they comes agin See 


hem swell blokes 


to ason, 


stuf, 


I turns me money over before the day 


live fer sixpence, an’ they’re all ripe Got a nice little place up ‘ome, an’ a 
an’ juicy! Five fer sixpence an’ pick w’ere —least it ain't a stible, it’s a_ bik 
ver like.” reely—an’ me an’ the ve driv 

The exigencies of commerce made the Eppin’ w’y a Sundays. Give yer my © 
merchant's piogress slow. Murchiston soon — sir, I’m doin’ fine 
came up with him. <A two-wheeled truck Fhat’s good,” said M te h 
piled high with glowing fruit was drawn by ** [’m jolly glad you've yur 
a cunning little brown pony, that shook You deserve it.” He Ever 
and jangled the polished brasses of its acro anv of the old crowd, Limmet 
harness and laughed at their twinkling ‘““No,” returned the costet But 
reflections. agoin’ to. I’m agoin’ to very Th 

Pick w’ere yer like an’ they’re all ripe il 
an’ juicy !”’ Oh,” said Murchist how’s that 

“If you want to find the sergeants, I kx-Corporal Limmer turned to 
know where they are,”’ hummed Murchiston modate an import it on will 
to himself as he came up. Lhe merchant fer sixpence Hie dett! vung the i 
of oranges, with a calculating eye On passers- into a bag, pouched the ixpence, Sis 
by, looked up to estimate, first, whether defiant ‘ Pick wher ike’ at the wort 
Oye 








day, 
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THE CAPTAIN TAKES COMMAND 





in general, and, coming back to the captain, 
halted stiffly at attention. 

“Yessir,” he said, ‘‘ I’m agoin’ to see 
some of the old crahd this very Tuesday. 
Ye don’t ’appen to remember Collin’ wood 
an’ ’Orton, sir?” 

“Collingwood and Horton,” repeated 
Murchiston. ‘‘ Yes, I do. No. 1 Platoon. 
Horton got pipped that day in Briquet 
Farm, before I got my dose. Collingwood, 
too, I remember him. Lewis Gun section, 
wasn’t he ?”’ 

“We was all wiv the Lewis that d’y,” 
said Limmer with a grin. ‘ D’you remem- 
ber, sir, ow Fritz worked rahnd us till it 


” 


seemed there was no getting aht ? 

“Do I not?” returned Murchiston, his 
eyes agleam. ‘‘ By George! What men 
they were! That was a tight place, Cor- 
poral.” 

“ They’re all ripe an’ juicy,” cried the 
corporal, with one eye on the barrow. “ Ye 
don’t ’appen to remember the dite, sir ? ” 

“ Let’s see,’’ returned the captain, mus- 
ingly. “It was 
this time a year 
ago, sometime in 
April, I should say, 
early April.” 

“The  heighth, 
sir, an’ that’s nex’ 
Tuesday.”’ I: x- 
Corporal Limmer 
dispensed another 
package of ruddy 
gold, as per ad- 
vertisement, chal- 
lenged South-West 
London to choose 
at pleasure, and 
returned, 

“ As I was s’yin’, 
Sit, when business 
interfered, me an’ 
Collin'wood an’ 
‘Orton, we alwis 
kep' toget her. 
When we was in 
Bricky Farm, an’ 
the Un a-creepin’ 
up, ses ’Orton, ’e 
ses, ‘If the Capting 
gets us aht o’ this,’ 
e se*, ‘I drink ’is 
‘ealf in a bucket tas 
Ses, ‘when [ gets 
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?ome.’ So we come to fix it, me, an’ Collin’- 
wood, an ’Orton. If we come froo we'd 
meet together an’ ’ave a feed. Monf or two 
back they wrote to me, an’ I wrote back— 
least me missus did, ’cos me writin’s ’awrd 
to read—an’ there y’are, sir.’ 

“And you’re going to have a dinner 
together,”” said Murchiston. .‘‘ Good luck 
to you. I hope you have a good time.” 
He thought grimly of the inevitable rice 
pudding, and the belligerent old maid who 
would be his table companion, in respectable 
Bayswater, and he sighed as he forecasted her 
conversation—a résumé of a Lenten sermon 
and a tirade against the house management. 
“You'll tell the old crowd that you’ve seen 
me, Limmer— 
that I wish 
them luck.” 

A most auda- 
cious thought 


er, 









had sprung up 
in the coster- 
monger’s brain, 


‘© * Why, it’s Limmer!’ he cried. —— 
, e e 
* How are you, Corporal ?’”’ 
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THE QUIVER 





The barriers of military rank and _ social 
caste were great, but the captain was a fine 
chap, and anyhow he was no 
khaki—the couldn’t be 
for it. 

I don’t s’pose, sir,” he 
wistfully, 


longer in 
corporal crimed 
asked a little 
‘as ye’d like to come too, along 
of us common chaps.” 


** Goodness }”’ 


said Murchiston. “ I’d like 
it more than anything. I'd give a lot to 
talk to the old crowd on even terms, now 
the show’s over.’ 

** Well, sir,’ 
s'y is—me 
‘Orton, like 


‘all I got ter 
Collin’ wood 


said Limmer, 
fer 
—as we'd be prahd to ’ave yer, 


se , 
speakin an 


sir, an’ if there’s any trouble from a wet 
night like, sir, you trust us to see yer 
froo.” 


Murchiston. 
L'il cone 


said ~ ie 


sporting of you, 


. — - 
(,00d, jolly 


like ’em back, if yer like, lidy,’’ argued 
Limmer with engaging frankness to a cus- 
tomer, ‘‘ on’y don’t go an’ chinge yer mind 
in another ten minutes, ’cos there won’t be 
none.”’ He turned to the captain, “ It’s 
at the Sahfhampton,” he He re- 
garded Murchiston plaintively for a moment. 
“ Yer wouldn’t like tet 
Street, 
me, ter give ’em a surprise like? ’Course, 
I shall be all dressed up like,’ he added. 

“Of course I said Murchiston ; 
“ delighted ! ”’ 


seven 


said, 
meet me at L’erpool 


sir,” he said, ‘“‘ an’ come along wiv 


will,” 
o'clock an’ number five piat- 
said You go. stright 
there, if you chinges yer mind, sir. 

Murchiston took hand If I'm not 
there know I'v West,” he 
said. Carry on, 
Corporal 


form,”’ Limmer 


” 


his 
you can vone 
“Tm hinderi busine 

- 

Limmer’s hand went up to his peak, his 


heels cli ked. 

In a moment the captain was on his way 
towards Fulham, with a new heart. 

Behind ang the 
fainter in the distance: 


him 1 slogan, growing 


‘** All the very best ; 


pick w’ere yer like; good uns ev'ry one.” 


URCHISTON was _ in 


barrier, and 


picking | 


the corporal. 


have en 


out 
tie would ured it. It wa 
scarlet satin, and the corporal himself 
admitted to thinking it “ tysty 


the 


hyly 
~~ & Ett 


bit of orl right, wnat the missus picked yr 
on the Stratford 
Che missus had certainly 


Broadw’ 


with conspicuous success. Tain’t as if 
I’m alwis slippin’ orf on me own,” he ex 
plained. “ This is the very fust time as 
ever I done it. ‘ ‘This is spe Nan I 


es to ’er, an’ she 


see it like that, We'll ’o 


it, sir, if ye don’t mind. Git 


lite, more of a surprise like.’ 


It wus distinctly a surprise. Colling 
wood had been in charge of arrangements 
because he knew more about such matters 
He was, as Corporal Limmer surmised, 
the sime as one of us blokes. ’E don’t work 
wiv ’is ’ands; ’e’s sometink slap up, like 


clurk.’ 
The corporal had been directed 


18, and when he opened the door and 
Murchiston in he wa delighted at the 
tableau. ‘‘ Guess ’oo I'v t ’ere, bovs! 


It’s the capting.” 

Civil and 
moment 
‘The 


sprang to attention. 


military etiquette were for 


at grips, and 


two men before 





Murchiston came forward and_ shook 
hands, ‘‘ How are you, Col od How 
d’'you do, Horton ? oll lad to se 
you both, That nick in t houlder 
right, Horton ? Corp 1 I’d be w 
come, so I took him at hi 

those shake set the tone ot t evening 
Kach man knew the other tes, tri 
in the furnaces of hell Birth and rank wer 
not big enough to mar their goodly fellow 
ship Who would weigh n h’’ or so 
awry, anda florid taste i I kwear, af ) 
the worth of a friend who your 
in his hands, and would have held it sal 
although his own went out 

Soon they were all talki and on ev 
term though old custom put a “sir” 


1 to Murchiston. 


L 


behind the words address¢ 
With the chatter and the cries that brok 
across the line of talk, it might have been < 
crowd of schoolboys, 1 ! up with te 
after a footer match Do you remembet! 
Sammy Boot? Poor old Sammy.” Did 
you ever know how ‘ Mac’ got crimed, si 
for insubordination ? ”’ Crikey! What 
d’y that was w’en we co p from ‘ Arml 
In the midst of it all, ¢ wood gave | 
orc for the gu Another cove, 
Walle! 
4 
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Murchiston studied the tall, dark, quiet 
man, who had been such a steady soldier. 
In the ranks he had stood out as being of 
rather more than average education, but he 
had refused stripes, and the captain, know- 
ing his magnetic value in the ranks, had not 
forced him to apply for a commission, 
though more than once he had mooted the 
subject in the man’s own interests. Here 
he was, just as he had been over there— 
quiet, masterly, unhurried. 

. They sat down, and the talk ranged back 

over the shell craters and the wire to the 
dour land where they were proven. It was 
Horton who put the inevitable question: 
‘What did you feel like, sir, that day a 
year ago in Bricky Farm?” 

Murchiston laughed. ‘‘I  hadn’t the 
slightest hope of ever getting out of it,’’ he 
said. 

Horton nodded. ‘“‘ You thought we were 
reg’lar done in, sir?” 

““ You’re right,” said Murchiston, “ I did, 
Then I looked at the chaps. I remember 
you fellows with the Lewis in the corner of 
the stable—you’d just got 
Horton, and were carrying on, with 
hand—and I thought if fellows can 
keep their tails up, it’s my job not to let 
‘em down.” 

Collingwood laughed. “‘Do you know 
what I thought, sir, and the rest of the mob 
too? If this don’t put the wind up the 
captain, it’s up to us to see him through.” 

“Playing up to each other, that’s what 
it was,”’ said Horton. 

“Yes,” interrupted Limmer. 
did it stawht ? 


your packet, 
one 


these 


But where 
We leans on the capting, 


capting leans on us; that ain’t no sense. 
It’s got to stawht somew’eres.”’ 
** Beats me,”’ said Murchiston, ‘‘ I only 


know you fellows stuck it out.’ 


*““No,’”’ cried Collingwood with absolute 
decision. ‘ It started long before, in Ene- 
land. We were not the usual draft, re 
member We were a unit, trained, com 


manded, led in thé field by the same officers. 
It all comes back to that. We had known 
them for New 


more than 


a year. men 
could not have done it. Because we had 
gone to the captain a hundred times at need, 
and he had pulled us through, we knew that 
we could trust him there. Limmer,” he 
appealed, ‘‘ Horton, isn’t it fact? You 
knew the captain never let you down We 


held Briquet Farm, and Briquet Farm held 


up a division, but it was done months before 
in England, “the plain,’ 
Murchiston.” 

What followed was unpremeditated. 


on by Captain 


The 


men filled their glasses and rose, for the talk 
and the time and the place had ordered them 
todoso, ‘ Captain, your health.” “ Your 


” 


health and happiness, Captain “ Good 
’ealf, sir; may yer live long to enj’y it!” 

It knocked Murchiston in a heap. 

” he in a voice that 
shook; ‘‘ that’s more to me than the wor 
of a general.’”? He paused and looked at 
them straightly. Suddenly each one knew 
that he had not seen the old captain before 
that night. Here he was at last 
be, gallant and great. ‘“ You 
what you’ve done,” he said; ‘ 


” 


Boys, said, low 


, as he used to 
don’t know 
‘ you’ve made 
me believe in myself once mort 
Collingwood nodded 
steady on the young man’s face, 
others did not exactly understand. 
There followed toasts 
inception—‘ the Old 
that never came back, may 
lightly on them ’’—and when the 
had brought dessert and made their solicitous 
farewells, the table split diagonally by a 
natural line of cleavage. 
Horton found that they had as much in 
common as in the departed years of blo 
and mud. 


fravelv 


his 
but 


eyes 
the 


more 
* the 


the earth 


Corps 


waiters 


Limmer and 


They were soon deep in the ad- 
vantages of a quick turnover and no appear- 

as set against the rent 1 rates and 
lighting of a suburban shop. Horton 
grocer in Tooting. 


ances, 


““Yus, but it comes ’ard on yer froat,’ 
admitted Timmer, and raised his gla 
‘not ’arf it don’t.” 

Collingwood saw the conversation we 
started, and turned to the captau How 
does civilian life suit you, sir 

‘Good enough,” said Murchiston a littl 
briefly. ‘‘ And you 

“Oh, I was all right,’’ returned Colling 
wood ; ‘‘ I got back into the old shop agai 
as before.’”’ He paused thoughtfully D) 
you mind, sir,’”’ he said, “‘ if 1 put a perso! 

9 


question 


Murchiston knew Collingwood. The man 
had earned his trust in critical matters, al 
mutual respect had made these four essé! 
tial friends, whatever spell might have bee 
woven of old by the pips on the captain s 
Luni 

“Carry on,” he said 
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Collingwood did not carry on, He shifted 
his position uneasily, and skinned a walnut 
with great care. 

“It was what you said just now, sir,’’ he 
explained slowly at last. ‘‘* You've made 
me believe in myself once more.” Don’t 
think I’m being curious, but I couldn’t quite 
make it out. Some of us have found civili&{n 
life a little hard. People were glad for us to 
go, We were a bulwark. Now there’s no 
enemy. It’s the way of the world, you can’t 
blame them——”” He was finding it very 
dificult, ‘‘ But it has come hard on some 
of us, sir. Not me, l’m all right, but i 

Murchiston broke the long pause with a 
laugh. ‘‘ You’re a good chap, Collingwood,” 
he said; “ you’ve got it, in one.. But what 
can anyone do?” 

It relieved Collingwood immensely. If 
Murchiston had been a little less of a man, 
he would have told the private to mind his 
own business. 

“Well, sir,’ said Collingwood slowly, 
“Thave a little influence. I know a firm— 
quite a reputable firm—want a man who 
can handle labour in big gangs.” 





He paused 
again, and turned frankly on the captain. 
“You know it’s a difficult job, sir. Get a 
dockyard gang turned sour, and it’s the 
deuce of a time getting them going again. 
It means a lot to us too—a lot in hard cash 
just now. Delay, anywhere, hangs up the 
whole machine ; you know how it is in the 
Army, sir. The sooner the stuff is off the 
ships the sooner it’s dealt with. The people 
who get a good start now will be lucky ; 
they'll never lose it.” 

He fell silent, and Murchiston could not 
help him out. It was not that the captain 
was affronted ; he wanted to hear more, but 
the suggestion coming, as it did, so unex- 
pectedly, threw him off his balance. 

“LT hope you don’t think I’m intrusive, 
sir,” said Collingwood at last. 

‘ Lord, no! go on,” cried Murchiston. 


“ . ° 
As I was saying,’ the private resumed, 


the man would be worth thousands to us, 
the right man. Money won’t sweeten a dis- 
gruntled navvy—though we pay well enough, 
for that matter. It’s something else.” 
He turned his gaze more intently on the 
captain’s face. “Something I found in 
“A’ Company, over there. We’d give good 
money to get it at dockside.” 

““Man,” said Murchiston, ‘‘ I’ve been 
turned down at my old job as not worth my 
old screw.” 

Collingwood smiled. ‘‘ Forgive me, sir,” 
he said; ‘‘ I can manage without references.” 

‘““ But what do you propose ?”’ asked the 
captain. 

“Well,” said Collingwood; “ receiving 
manager, we call it. The post’s worth four 
hundred to start, and we’re not mean. 
Frankly, I believe you’d be worth double. 
I’m no philanthropist,’’ he added cannily. 

“ But where do I apply?” asked the 
captain, 

““ Well,” said Collingwood, smiling, ‘‘ may 
I take it that you have applied, sir?” 

“What?” cried Murchiston. ‘I don’t 
understand, Excuse me, but who are you, 
when you're at home ? ” 

“IT?” said Collingwood. ‘Oh, I’m 
Strutt, Collingwood and Thompson. I don’t 
suppose you'll have heard of us, sir; but 
we're out to beat Steadmans’, and we can do 
it too, if things go well at the docks.” 

“ Strutt’s !”’ cried Murchiston.‘‘ ‘You are 
Strutt’s ? It was Steadmans* who turned me 
down—offered me two-ten a week to come 
back. You want to beat Steadmans’? Why, 
I’d come to you for the pure love of it.” 

Collingwood rapped whimsically on the 
table. ‘‘ Boys,’’ he said, “ you'll be glad 
to hear the captain has taken command 
again.” 

Ex-Corporal Limmer looked up. He was 
very happy, but quite unable to understand 
the remark. 

***Ear, ’ear,” he said, 


‘and a good job 
too,” 


























The City of 
Remembrance 


LL over the country, in this first vear 
A of peace, plans are afoot for local 
memorials to record in some im- 
perishable form the gallantry of our lost 
men. But there is a feeling among thinking 
people that while these memorials have their 
real and valuable place, something on a 
vaster scale is needed as well—something in 
the heart of the British Empire that will 
commemorate, not merely the heroism of 
this town or that village, not solely the 
sacrifices of the Mother Country, but the 
common motive for the defence of humanity 
which animated the whole of our far-flung 
British Empire. 

There must be nothing petty in such an 
idea. To materialise in a manner worthy 
of its great concept, it must be untrammelled 
by small necessities, and lovingly wrought 
upon by the greatest minds and craftsmen 
of the age. There could be no place for it 
but London, the heart ot the Empire, and 
no such appropriate spot in London as the 
bank of the Thames. 


Transforming the Imperial City 





A body of finely patriotic people, banded 
together under the title of the Empire War 
Memorial League, has worked out a loftily 
conceived scheme which, if carried out 
according to the plans of the architect, 
Major Charles Pawley, will transform a 
whole area in the heart of the capital. The 
general idea is to create in Westminster, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the historic 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, a 
centre and home for science, art and learning, 
and to erect buildings dedicated to this great 
object upon sites which are not only from 
every point of view the most appropriate 
that can be found, but are also readily avail- 
able. 

A* scheme which includes the rebuilding 
of a large portion of Pimlico and the erection 
of a new bridge to replace Lambeth Bridge 
may easily at first sight be branded as im- 
practicable ; but though beauty and memorial 
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A Loftily Conceived Scheme 
By 
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excellence have been kept in the forefront 
of the conception, its practical possibilities 
are never for a moment lost sight of. No 
demolition is contemplated except what is 
highly necessary in the public interest and 
indeed inevitable in most cases; but it is 
felt very strongly that where such pulling 
down must occur there could be no better 
time in the history of London than now to 
replace the demolished slums and sordid 
streets with a town-planning scheme which 
will be that thing of beauty which is a joy 
for ever. And by beauty is meant not 
merely what is pleasing to the eye, but 
that which is of public service and utili- 
tarian in the highest meaning of the word, 


A Place of Strange Contrasts 





Westminster at present is a city of strange 
contrasts. The grandeur of the Abbey and 
the Houses of Parliament is strangely at 
variance with the squalor of its endless tene- 
ment houses near by. Their tortuous streets 
and close-packed dwellings are accentuated 
by the sense of space one finds in Parlia- 
ment Square. The river frontage is an 
inartistic medley of pleasant mansions, ware- 
houses and mean little streets. There are al- 
together many features in present-day West- 
minster which we could well afford to lose. 

Only—and it is a big only—we want to 
make sure that they are not replaced by 
something which now, or in a generation to 
come, will be even worse. 

It is here that the plans of the Empire 
War Memorial League make their practical, 
as apart from their emotional, appeal. If 
they can be carried out we and posterity 
are assured that the innermost heart of the 
Empire will be a wonderful and inspiring 
monument of the Great War. 

Roughly, the area to be transformed 
forms a triangle, with its three points at 
Westminster Cathedral to the west, West 
minster Abbey té the north, and at the 
southern angle the Tate Gallery, Within 
this area the new memorial city is to mse. 
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All that is historic or stately within these 
confines will be carefully preserved, and only 
the unworthy parts which would mar a great 
whole are to be swept away. 


The Heart of the Scheme 





What might be called the heart of the 
scheme is the proposed new thoroughfare 
running from Victoria Station almost in a 
straight line to Lambeth Bridge. Broad as 
Kingsway, with open circuses at intervals, 
it would form a new artery of immense im- 
portance to Westminster, and, by means of 
the new bridge also included in the plan, 
link Victoria with a neglected part of South 
London, Sites on Empire Avenue, as it is 
to be called, would be reserved for many of 
the principal new buildings contemplated, 
and the circuses would be adorned with 
groups of memorial statuary by the finest 
sculptors of to-day. The catholicity of the 
scheme is shown by the fact that these would 
commemorate not only English, but Do- 


Victoria Station 


Victoria Street 





New University o 
Buildin 


London 


minion and Allied deeds during the Great 
War. Both Paris and Berlin have their 
spacious avenues of this nature, but so far 
London has been the most unplanned city 
in the world—a jumble of odd effects—and 
has lost much dignity thereby. 

Vauxhall Bridge Road is a thoroughfare 
for which few would confess any extravagant 
admiration. Much widened and lined with 
fine buildings, under the memorial scheme 
it becomes Columbia Avenue, a title which 
renders fitting honour to the United States. 
Throughout the area mean streets would 


come a-tumbling, to be replaced with 
broader highways and dwellings of a 


worthier type. 
thoroughfares, 


From Empire Avenue other 
named after the various 
Dominions, would radiate. 


A Thames Frontage 





An advantage of the plan is that it has 
an extensive frontage to ‘‘ sweet Themmes,”’ 
which “ glideth at his own sweet will,’’ and 


The Mall St. James's Park 
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Bird’s Eye View of the Proposed Memorial Reconstruction 


The heart of the scheme is the proposed new thoroughfare running from Victoria Station almost in a straight line to 
pro} g 1 g 
Lambeth Bridge 
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Major Pawley’s ideas take the fullest account A fine opportunity will be given to the 
of the extra space and grandeur bestowed Empire’s most eminent artists in the design. 
by the water. Here it is proposed to erect ing of the bridge to replace the present 


magnificent buildings to house the Univer- Lambeth Bridge. It is proposed that ther 
sity of London, which is much in need of © shall be open competition in preparing t| 
better accommodation, and it is difficult plans, so that all the finest talent may 


be 
to think of any site in London where they available from which to select, and the 


could be placed to greater advantage. League is seeking the co-operation of the 
Apart from the dignity which any fine London County Council and the Royal 
building must gain by possessing a river Academy Memorial Committee on this point 
frontage, and by being situated at the It is suggested that a special memorial to the 
junction of the Memorial Bridge with the Navy should stand at the = tion of Empire 
Embankment, there are the associations Avenue and the Embank1 t, and desig 

which the University will acquire by being for this, as well as for th corresponding 
near to Westminster Abbey and the other Army memorial to be placed half-way down 


national buildings to be erected in the the Avenue, would be thrown open to publi 
neighbourhood. Of all buildings a University competition. 

makes the most powerful appeal for har- No memorial scheme could be considered 
monious surroundings and associations. On complete without a War Museum, for which, 
this site the University would be in intimate indeed, the Government has long. been 


relation to the great associations and tra- collecting exhibits. Major Pawley proposes 
ditions of the past, and in the midst of a that this should stand between the United 
city whose construction is to embody the Service’ Institute by Inigo Jones and 
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The Proposed Memorial Chapel 
The site is adjacent to Westminster Abbey The Shrine w 


y seventy-eight rece 


combined and supreme efforts of the greatest Mr. Norman Shaw’s Scotland Yard Build- 


artists of the nation. ings. In that case the present ‘United 

Nothing could be more appropriate than Service Institute would itself form a win 
that this city of learning which the scheme of the building, and Inigo Jones's desig! 
contemplates should contain provision for would be followed for the new portion t 
making good some shortcomings in our preserve uniformity ot effect. Phis, how- 
national life, Hence it is proposed to ever, is only an auxiliary idea; the main 
provide a spec ial Shakespearean theatre, a scheme radiates round Empire Avenue, and 
noble hall for the presentation of great does not necessarily include this offshoot. 


music, and (in Vincent Square) a picture 


The War Shrine 


these buildings are already on paper. Many people whom the town planning 


gallery for contemporary art. Plans for 
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and provision of intellectual 
temples, splendid as they 
are, leave comparatively 
cold, will be roused to en- 
thusiasm by the emotional 
and religious side of the 
scheme. This is to take 
the form of a War Shrine, 
built on a site close to 
Westminster Abbey, at 
present occupied by old 
offices of the Ecclesiastical 
In Major 
office I saw a 











Commissioners. 
Pawley’s 
picture in colours of the 
interior of the Shrine, as 
it will appear when com- 
pleted, which made one feel 
that it should not be un- 
worthy to stand 
even our marvellous Abbey 
itself, as a 
memorial to all who have 
fallen in the war since 1914. 

“A hall of light ’’—that 
is to be the dominant noté ’ | 
ofthe Shrine. Built in the | ee 
Gothic style, to accord with 
its distinguished 





beside 


crowning 


{=== ———— 





neigh 
bours in Parliament Square, 
it is to have three tiers 
of windows, of beautiful 
stained glass, through 
which the sun will pour. 
These windows will give 
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infinite scope for individual 
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gifts, and each might well we : gr Fines oti 
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be a separate memorial beg n= oon s t< ; eae 
ee 2 a? =>! -~ AN . 
The interior of the Shrine “ — x a 

i a En, R we 
is designed with seventy x tind tig fe 
eight recesses, each capable Interior of the War Shrine 
of for g , P é‘ f , 

ming 4 commemora The ¢ hapel will ea “hall of light” with three tiers of windows 
tive chapel dedicated to 
individuals or to regiments which took part more realisable in fancy than in fact, Much 
in the war. he cloisters outside would) as we may long for such an enduring 


provide further opportunities for memorials, 


and the whole building would form a 
deathless remembrance of 
™ every fervent vet resolvéd heart 


That brought its tameless passion and its tears, 
Re hunciation and laborious y¢ ars, 

To lay the deep foundations of our race 
To rear its stately fabric overh ad 


And light its Plunacles with golden grace.” 


’ 


To the reader, dazzled by the stupendous- 
hess of the concept, this City of Remem- 
brance may well seem a topian dream, 


Qo! 


memorial to our dead, at fist sight the 
difficulties seem insuperable. 


Necessary Work 





It has to be remembered, in estimating 
the plan truly, that it is not all entirely 
new and (as perhaps some critics would say) 
uncalled-for work. Whether this scheme 
is adopted or not, much rebuilding in this 
area is already overdue, and cannot be long 
delayed now that peace has come. Lambeth 
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Bridge is unsafe, and in any event must dis- 
appear and be replaced. The Ecclesiastical 
Office buildings whose room is designed for 
the great War Shrine condemned 
before the war, and will come down whether 
or not the Shrine is built. Much of the 
slum property which would be demolished 
to make room for the avenues is within a 
few years of the expiration of the leases, 
and would then be swept away in the 
natural course of things. The London 
County Council intends to widen the ap- 
proaches to Victoria Station as a matter 
of public utility, apart from any question 
of war memorials. 


A Wise Plea 


The League, in fact, sees that the area of 
Westminster under consideration 
any case, undergo considerable modifica 
tions during the next decade or two; and 
it is very wisely pleaded that, as rebuilding 
must take place, it should be done on a 
comprehensive plan that will result in a 
new and unrivalled city, instead of being 
left in the hands of private individuals to 
be built up piecemeal. The fact that all 
London has hitherto been treated in this 
way, to her very great loss, seems only an 
additional reason why we should signalise 
peace by adopting a worthier ideal for the 
greatest city in the Empire. 


were 


must, mn 


The Problem of Re-housing 

In the acute state of the housing problem 
which we are facing at pr 
the question, “If you 
Pimlico, where are its 
to live ?” 





sent, there arises 
pull half 
present population 
The County Council has already 
in hand an admirable housing scheme neat 
the Tate Gallery, and the League’s pla 


down 


allow of sufficient expansion of this to 
accommodate all the displaced families 
close to their present homes—and give 


them, in exchange for scandalous slums, 


clean, airy model houses. It is probabl 
that no one would benefit more radica 
by the scheme of the League than th 
present inhabitants of Westminster 


The question of cost is, of course, a ven 
serious one, for apart from the large 
of the project, it is felt that a 
this kind can 


S Ope 
memorial of 
only be worthily embodied by 
using the finest possible materials and work 
manship. It is for example 

that all the big buildings in the schen 

should be of Portland stone. As far as the 
planning and road-making are 


however, it is Major Pawley’s opinion that 


suggested, 


the execution of the scheme will so increas 


land values in the area as almost to « 
pensate for the widening of the streets 
Certainly any discrepancy in cash will 
more than balanced by the gain to healt 


alone of rebuilding in a less 


fashion. 


congest 


A Suggestion for the Women of the 





Land 
When we remember that the gr 


in view is to raise a fitting memorial 


to « 
loved and hallowed dead, it cannot be 
doubted that every man and woman, no 
merely in England, but all over the Emy 


will wish to contribute tow 





the Empire’s memorial, and with n 

of people all giving their mite the financ 
question ought to be met without too n 
difficulty. It is a charmii idea that t 
War Shrine should be the contributio 
dhe women of the Empir nd substa 
Sums have already been promised tow 
its erection. 

If these various pr ‘tical objections cat 
be overcome (and the mati influent 
members of the Lea re confident 
this point) the Empire will be « ble to er 
a truly wonderful monut t to those de 
who live imperishably i ir hearts 

















Love in 
a Cottage 


The Ideal 
’ H« I wish,”’ sighed Mabs, apropos 


of the hot weather,-‘‘ we had a 
cottage in the country.” 

It was a stifling day in July. One of those 
days when the dust parches your throat and 
sets your eyes smarting. And when the 
sight of a passing water-cart makes you long 
to fling convention to the winds, beg, borrow 
or steal a bathing costume, and sit on the 
water-pipe in the midst of the spray. 

Her suggestion seemed to me worth con- 
sidering. 

“Well, dearest,” I said, ‘“‘ why shouldn’t 
we have a cottage? I detest town every 
bitas much as you do, There’s no particu- 
lar reason why we should continue to stifle 
in London. My book’s nearly done” (I 
was at that time engaged on my “ Universal 
Compendium of Cookery ’’); ‘‘ and so long 
as I can get up to town once or twice a week 
that will do for me all right. But as Mrs. 
Beeton remarked, ‘it’s advisable first to 
catch your hare.’ Can we find the right sort 
of cottage in the right place ?” 

“Oh, there won’t be any difficulty about 
that,” said Mabs, with the easy optimism of 
her nature. ‘‘ All we have to do is to make 
up our minds quite definitely as to what 
we want, Then we can set about finding it. 
\nd first” (totting the items off on her 
fingers), “it must be situated in real country 
—not one of those dreadful suburbs built 
by Mr, Jerry in a frantic effort to make a 
lortune—and yet within easy reach of town. 
It must have a nice garden suitable for 
growing roses———’’ 

“ And vegetables.” 

“Yes, and vegetables. And it must have 
an orchard with some nice apple trees- < 
“ Cox’s Orange Pippins ? ” I suggested. 

“ They would do, 
high ground,” 

“Say about 5,000 fect ?” 

“Don’t be silly! You know what I 
mean. Nobody likes to live at the bottom 
oa hole. And it must be protected from 





And it must stand on 


Its Delights—and Discomforts 
By 
R. B. Ince 


the east and north. It must get all the 
sun there is to be got, and there must be a 
little spare bedroom in case we want to put 
up anyone for a night or two.” 

“That will mean three bedrooms, a 
sitting-room, a kitchen and a room for me 
to work in—hereinafter to be called the 
study.” ; 

Thus it was settled, and the following 
week we hired a motor-cycle and side-car, 
and commenced our search for the ideal 
cottage. 

I will not describe all the cottages we 
saw. It would not be fair to the reader. 
Mabs informed a friendly house-agent at the 
end of the first week that we ‘“ had seen 
thousands.” But that was scarcely accurate. 
It was rather how she felt about it. Truth 
to tell, by the time we discovered Myrtle 
Cottage, Wychhurst, I think we were both 
feeling a little weary and dispirited. We had 
been ambling for hours along narrow twisting 
lanes and by-roads when we came out of a 
thicket of young birch trees into open coun- 
try. From there we caught a first glimpse 
of a tiny hamlet set on the side of a hill. 
This, we discovered, was Wychhurst. It 
was a perfect evening. The sun was sinking 
towards the distant downs, touching the 
few light films of cloud to a fiery pink. A 
window of a cottage caught the level rays 
and blazed like a rival sun. And as we 
laboured uphill towards it, the village ap- 
peared to swim in a sea of golden vapour. 

‘‘ What a jolly little place!” cried Mabs. 
‘* And look, there’s a cottage with a board 
up standing on the high ground just behind 
the village. That’s the cottage of my 
dreams. We've found it! We've found it!” 

Mabs is by nature far too impulsive; and 
vet, bless her! I think her impulsiveness 
is no small part of her charm, Just to 
equalise things I felt bound to play the part 
of the wet blanket. 

“That board probably says ‘ Minerals 
sold here,’ or ‘ Teas provided.’ In fact, 
{’m almost sure I can make out the word 
‘ Minerals.’ ” 
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But I was wrong. The cottage was to 
let, and its situation and surroundings cer- 
tainly seemed promising. It faced south. 
There was a nicely kept garden in front ; 
another piece of ground with fruit trees be- 
hind. And the station was only half a mile 
distant. The second sitting-room was cer- 
tainly rather small. But it'll do,” I said 
For it was evident Mabs had given her heart 
to the place from the first glance. And so, 
to be candid, had I. 

From subsequent investigations we learnt 
that Myrtle Cottage was on Lord ‘Torres- 
forth’s estate. Mr. Jayes, his steward, a 


“e 


stout, officious, consequential little man, 
assured us that we should be very fortunate 
to become Lord Torresforth’s tenants. 

“ Wych’ust is considered the prettiest 
village in the county,’’ he informed us, “‘ and 
his lordship’s very pertikler about it. So 
I must ask you, please, to keep the front 
garden trim.” 

We assured him we would. For how were 
we to know that in Wychhurst grass grows 
three times as fast as anywhere else, and 
that it is impossible to kill Wychhurst weeds 
no matter how much salt you put on their 
tails ? 


The Real 


I think that summer at Myrtle Cottage was 
the happiest we ever spent. The weather 
was perfect. The apples ripened and fell, 
The roses kept on blooming far into the 
autumn, and the bees continued to buzz 
about the garden. It seemed as though the 
warm days would never cease. And then, 
with tropic suddenness, the equinoctial gales 
burst upon us; the rain came down and the 
springs broke. I used to think that saying 
about “the springs breaking ’”’ was merely 
a rustic figure of speech. It isn’t. kver 
since our experience at Wychhurst I have 
been ready to admit that the springs do 
break 

Perhaps to make up for the = dry 
summer, that autumn was phenomenally 
wet. It was not a question of ‘‘ some gleams 
of sunshine mid renewing showers.” We 
got all the showers with none of the sunshine 
More often than not it blew a south-west 
gale, and the rain beat and splashed upon the 
windows and lashed against the roof-til 
as though with the set purpose of getting in 
And, with an ever increasing facility, it 
got in. 


Mabs still sang praises of our little hy me, 


But praises mingled with a good many 
qualifying ‘‘ ifs ”’ and “ buts.” 
““Myrtle Cottage would be delight; 


she said, ‘if only the rain didn’t ¢ 
through the roof.” 

“* And if just a little of the smoke went 
the chimney,” I added. 

“Still, there wouldn’t be much to « 
plain of if only the kitchen wasn’t so ofte1 
under water. If the meadows at the | 
were properly drained 

“The meadows,” I reminded her, “a1 


VDaCcK 


Lord Torresforth’s. Lord Torresforth thinks 


the water is good for them.” 

** Well, he ought to have seen our kitche1 
vesterday. It would have done him ¢g 
to paddle in it for an hour or two.” 

‘Hush!’ Tsaid. ‘‘ You must not sp 
disrespectfully of the Aristocracy. Ha 
vou forgotten how he one dav aliehted fr 


chosen words in praise of our Dorotl 
” 


Perkins ? 


his high horse on purpose to utter a few well- 
I 


** And that monster Javes, too,” grumbled 


Mabs, following her own line of thought 


“ Tlow I do hate, dctest nd de pise that 


man! Always nosing around and treati 
the place as though it belonged to him. 


really wonder he doesn’t help himself to ¢ 
vegetables to make sure that we grow st 


worthy of this model village of his. I’m 


sure he considers it his.’”’ 
Jayes was indeed the ideal type of stewa 


-from the landlord’s point of view. Evet 


I 


i 


body in the village hated him, and what 


more eloquent tribute can a steward ha 
than the hatred of all who dwell under | 
tewardship ? Possibly I might have tout 
excuses for him had he not contracted a b 
habit of calling when I had gone up to tow 
and bullying Mabs about the state ol « 
rarden. All our neighbours assured us W 


kept the garden very well—tor amat 


One day I returned from town to find Mab 


in tears. Mr. Jay it emed, had bet 
playing the tyrant again, a 1 wha t 
him, and the rain oozing through the ce! 
and the flood in the kitchen Mabs’ us 


optimism had broken dow 


Next day I made it my business to met 
Mr. Jayes in the village : 
Look here, Jayes,” I |, swingin 
tick In a suggestive ma r, * when 
next want to bully a woman, kindly pract 


m your own wife. You understand? And 











my 


Jou 


ind 











se 


“We sat surrounded by 
three pails to catch the 
‘ drops ”’ 


if you're not satisfied with 
the appearance of my garden you can cut 
the grass and weed it yourself.” 

The sting of this rebuke lay in the well- 
known fact that Mr. Jayes went in awe— 
if not in terror—of Mrs. Jayes. Some yokels 
who were standing within earshot grinned. 
Jayes never forgave me that; also it hurt 
his pride that LI omitted the ‘‘ Mister.” 
From that day it was war to the knife be- 
tween us. 

Meanwhile the rain continued to fafl in 
floods, and, Owing to some deficiency of 
the tiles, we could not keep it out. We sat 
“urrounded by three pails to catch the drops. 
If you have ever sat listening to the monot- 
onous plunk! plunk! of raindrops falling 
into a pail you will know how we suffered. 
since it was the duty of the landlord to 
keep the roof in repair, I had called the 
attention of Jayes to the matter; but 
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Drawn by 
Elizaveth Earnshaw 


I had even written to Lord 
Torresforth ; again without result. Finally 
I consulted the local builder and got him to 
send round his man George. George spent 
a day on the roof. He assured us he could 
Unfortunately, he was 
a heavy man with large feet, and we could 
hear the tiles splintering beneath his weight. 
After he had left, the rain began to come in 
We now sat with four 


without result. 


find nothing amiss. 


from a new quarter. 
pails instead of three. 

‘‘ There is nothing for it,’”’ I assured Mabs, 
‘‘nothing. Everyone agrees that George is 
the cleverest man in the village.” 

Then, glancing at the fast-filling pails, I 
had an inspiration. ‘‘ What a chance to 
keep goldfish !”’ I exclaimed. 
Mabs shivered. 


Aunt Kitty Needs a Change 


When things were at their worst and we 
were beginning to calculate our chances of 
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getting away from Myrtle Cottage before we 
were drowned, Mabs received a letter from 
her Aunt Kitty. She turned quite pale, and 
for the moment I imagined all kinds of 
horrors. 

“My dear,” I said, in a tone at once 
soothing ‘and optimistic, “I trust there’s 
nothing—nothing wrong with your aunt ? ”’ 

“No, no,” replied Mabs. “ But, oh 
heavens! Aunt Kitty’s coming to stay 
with us. She says she requires a few days’ 
complete rest in the country. And the 
Newberrys have told her all about ‘ our 
delightful little nest.’ I wrote to Maud in 
the summer, you know, and told her about 
it directly after we’d moved in. Maud’s a 
dear thing, but she hasn’t an atom of tact. 
What in the world did she want to go and 
show that letter to Aunt Kitty for ? ”’ 

Mas read me Aunt Kitty’s letter. It 
was very enthusiastic. She had been doing 
too much in town, she said, and needed a 
little change. She added that she knew 
we shouldn’t find her any trouble as she 
could always amuse herself. 

** But what,” I asked, ‘‘is Aunt Kitty 
like ? I only saw her for a few minutes at 
the wedding. She was the stout lady with 
the masculine voice, wasn’t she, who com- 
plained that the lemonade had been made 
with a bad lemon ? ”’ 

“The description would just about fit. 
But, oh, Charles, what ave we to do? If 
Aunt Kitty has made up her mind to come, 
she'll come.”’ 

‘* Well, if she wi/] come, she must. She'll 
have to make the best of it, that’s all—and 
so shall we.” 

Sut she won't, 


She'll make the worst 


of it. I know Aunt Kitty. It’s not that 
I don’t like her. I do. She’s always been 
awfully good to me, and she’s really the best 
of aunts. But she’s he’s so like a whirl 
wind, She’s always going about fighting 


other people’s battles, and she gets into the 
most horrible fixes in consequence, 
She'll 
unfit to live in; and 
to see Lord 


I know 
declare 
she'll 
lorresforth, and 


exactly what will happen, 


this cottage is 


go straight off 


before we know where we are we shall be 
involved in an action for libel or assault and 
battery or something When she’s roused 
there’s no doing anything with her, And 
her pet complaint is rheumatism. You see, 


I said so much to Maud about the 
tion of Wychhurst 


high situa- 


and its freedom from 


damp. Really I can’t imagine how Maya 
could have been such un unmitigated jdiot? | 
** The best way,” I said, “ will be to wri ] 


to Aunt Kitty at once and explain q 
frankly how we're situated. De cribe ¢} 
state of the roof, the inclemency of ¢hy 
weather, the the draughts make 
through the keyholes, the volumes of smok; 


music 


that ought to go up the chimneys but do; 
the aquatic condition of the 
few little details of that sort. Remind } 
tactfully of the suspected connection betwi 
rheumatism and moisture, and tell her ¢I 
if she comes she had better bri: 
chest and a life-belt with her. 
you lay it on thick enough she 
‘“T don’t know. You can never be q 

sure of Aunt Kitty. She’s had an adventuror 
career. At an age when she ought to hav 
been waiting demurely at the 


scullery and 


ya medi 
Prov 


won't com 


Rectory f 
one of her father’s curates to propose, s 
ran London and did all 
queer things for a living. Finally she joine 


} 


away to sorts 
a travelling theatrical company and played 
well, I don’t know what she didn’t pl 
It’s fun to set her talking about those d 
She had pluck. It was then 
the Honourable John Fort 

certainly 


have married him only 
them had ficient to b 


neither of 





marriage licence, let al to set up ho 

The Honourable John had oO run aw 

from home, stage-struck—hence the v 
eagre paternal allowance on which he 

sisted. Aunt Kitty told me all about it 

in confidence, of course I don’t tl 

really she had much talent for the sta 

It was the knock-about life she liked. A 

after she’d toured for a year or two an 

of hers died. She was his favourite 

and he left her everytl Aunt Kitty re 

tired from the stage ar vent about ‘ d 

good,’ as she called it. I’m not saying 

hasn’t done good, but it’s the fighting | 

of it she like To do od, she says, } 

must smash evil; and certainly 

splendid smasher of thi she doesn’t 

She got into prison once al 1 thoroug! 

enjoyed it. She says nobody can prope! 


appreciate freedom who hasn’t been 
prison.” 

Between us we concocted a letter that 
thought would put Aunt Nitty off. \ 


posted it on Monday. On Wednesday W 
received a wire: ‘‘ Expect me by the 3.50.— 


Kir,” 


we 
We 


wa 
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Aunt Kitty Takes Steps 


It was raining when Aunt Kitty arrived. 
But that did not at all distress her. She 
struck me as a cheerful, comfortable lady 
of uncertain age with a forceful and decided 
manner. If she had ever been in jail she 
did not show any signs of having fallen a 
victim to the skilly-and-water habit. 

‘Here, Mabel my love,” she said, géving 
Mabs a peck on either cheek, ‘ just hang on 
tomy umbrella while I find my ticket. Oh, 
this is Charles, is it ? How do, Charles ? Hope 
yowre—— Drat the man!” (this to the 
ticket collector). ‘‘ Won’t he take my word 
forit? I’ve got a ticket somewhere. Never 
in my life have I defrauded a railway com- 
pany! Oh, here it is.” 

Outside the station she inhaled a deep 
breath. She breathed it out slowly and with 
evident satisfaction. 

“My children,” she said, “‘ you are for- 
tunate, ‘This air is as good as champagne. 
Not that I touch anything of the kind my- 
self. I’m not a teetotaller, but I simply 
can’t afford it. You see, if you have wine 
on the table, all your friends drink it, and 
they're not nearly so economical with your 
things as you are yourself. But you should 
see the stuff we've been breathing in tdwn. 
fhick and brown. You could stick a fork 
into it. A-ah, but this is de-lightful! 
Rain? Oh, who minds a drop of rain ? 
I've come prepared.” 

As we approached the village she expressed 
increasing delight, and the first glimpse of 
Myrtle Cottage threw her into an ecstasy. 

Somehow,” she said, ‘‘ I had a presenti- 
ment | was going to enjoy myself here. If 
quite shocked Elizabeth—(she’s a treasure 
in her way, Mabel, if only she wasn’t quife 
90 prim and proper)—I quite shocked her 
by singing a hymn as I came down to break- 
last. The tune was all right, but I had get 
hold of the wrong words. I dare say it 
sounded funny. I was feeling so happy. 
But this is a real bit of Old England— 
lattice-windows and all—and I can imagine 
what your roses are like in June. But 
where’s the dovecot ? You don’t mean to 
tell me there’s no dovecot ? And you a 
newly married couple too!’ : 

Certainly, buffeted as it was by wind and 
rain, Myrtle Cottage looked very snug and 
pretty—from without. ; 


“Wait,” I advised, ‘ until you have seen 
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the interior. It’s reputed to be the prettiest 
cottage in the village, and soitis. But it’s 
also: the worst built. I should never be 
surprised if it collapsed—roof, walls and 
chimneys. ‘The slightest puff of wind sets 
it trembling like a jelly. And as for the 
roof——___ But you shall judge for yourself.” 

We introduced Aunt Kitty to the three 
pails in the sitting-room and sat her at the 
spot where the three main draughts met 
and played ring-a-roses round your shoulders. 

She protested she didn’t notice the 
draughts. ‘‘ Your air here is so delightfully 
fresh and sweet that it’s ridiculous to object 
to draughts. How can you have too much 
of a good thing ?”’ 

Of the three pails she frankly disapproved. 
““We must attend to that,” she said, ‘a 
frown wrinkling her forehead. ‘‘ It’s the 
landlord’s duty to keep the roof in repair, 
isn’t it ?” 

I assured her that it was. 

*“ And who is he ? ” 

I told her. ‘‘ But Mr. John Jayes,” I 
added, ‘“‘ is the real lord of creation in these 
parts. Lord Torresforth has to be ap- 
proached through Jayes. ‘That is to say, 
you mention any little grievance you have 
to Jayes, cross his palm with silver for 
luck, and wait to see what happens. Not 
being an expert palmist, [ can’t say what’s 
wrong with Mr. Jayes’ hand, but the charm 
hardly ever works.” 

“Vl talk to him,” said Aunt Kitty 
firmly. 

Next day she waylaid Mr. Jayes in the 
lane outside. She ran out hatless and pro- 
ceeded to tackle him on the problems of 
life, death, righteousness and a judgment to 
come. Atleast, from her animated gestures, 
we deduced that she touched upon all these 





topics. 

Kinally she appeared to shake her fist in 
his face, or to call heaven to witness that 
she, at least, was guiltless of this outrage. 
We could not, with any certainty, deter- 
mine which. 

“That man,” she informed us afterwards, 
‘cis every inch as big a fool as he looks.” 
To talk to him is waste of breath. Charles, 
just run down to the builder’s and get some 
cement and borrow a ladder. We’ll dump 
It won’t be the first 
time I’ve tackled a job of this sort. If we 


cement on those tiles. 


have to cement every inch of that roof we'll 
keep the rain out,” 
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We spent the best part of two days on 
the roof, Aunt Kitty and I, while Mabs 
mixed pudlo and cement on a board below. 
The rain was holding off, and we made good 
progress, By tea-time the roof was looking 
not unlike a battered chess-board. 








** Between 
thought would put Aunt Kitty off’’—,). 


us we concocted a letter that we 


906, 


said 


will—not 


‘“ ]f that doesn’t keep the wet out,” 
Aunt Kitty, 
even great Casar’s dust. 
my poor knees. I 


“nothing on earth 
But, oh heaven 
as the cab 


Shall | 


1 wonder 


feel as shaky 


pape! 
able to stand upright 


horse of the comic ever be 


” 


again, 


Next morning, about an hour after break- 


fast, Mr. Jayes called and asked to speak 
to me. I have never in my life seen a man 
so corked up with rage as he was. He 
couldn’t get it out, and that made him feel 
worse. ‘‘ You've ruined the happearance 
of the whole village,” he shouted in my 
face. ‘‘ Just himagine, patching the roof 
like that! Are you haware that visitors 


yy 


come from all over Hingland to see this 


village ? 


LS 


Are you haware it’s got the repy 


tation of being the prettiest village on the 


4 


ole estate ? 


Well,” I said, ‘ 


hange. So why 


the 5 "ll come to see the 
funniest roof on the whole estate now for a 


” 


WOTTY ¢ 


At that he did not have an apoplectic fit 


But I feel sure he 
“el shall bring 
ICE this 


€ 


> 
IS 


blame u 


he ought to be 


his 


aiternoon 


for repairing 


very 


was near it, 


lordship 
and 
see who’s——” 
“Oh, do!” said 
Aunt Kitty, pop 
ping her head round 
the half-open door 
(it 


round at 
we ll soor 


lo« yked 


suspi 
ciously as thoug 
she had been eaves 
dropping). “W 
shall be delight 
to see Lord Torres 
forth.”’ 

Mr. Jayes went 
out like a snufied 
cal lle, 

\ll the same 
I said, “T feel 
little uneasy about 
the lease. One 
never knows whi 


the lawyers will 
Not a bit 
Aunt 
Kitty. “ Leave 
it to me, The 


said 


moss’ll grow 1 
And any- 
if he ne 
his pr 
he 


time, 
way 
lects 


perty 


For the Third Time of Asking 


About four o’clock, just as we wert 
sitting down to tea, Mr. Jayes appeared | 
the lane outside. He was ac ompanied by 
a tall man in _ tweeds Mabs drew the 


curtain aside and 
Lord 
a frightened gasp. 


peeped 
lorresforth ! 


1 out cautiously 


’” she exclaimed, with 


The pair stood a few moments, observing 


the roof. 
I hope they 


like 


the effect,” I said. 
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“ Perhaps the old boy will commission us to 
patch up one or two other roofs in the village. 
They might then change its name from 
Wychhurst to Patchem.”’ 

Aunt Kitty placed her saucer on top of 
her tea-cup. 

“I’m going to ask his lordship in to tea,” 
she announced. 

We begged her to do nothing of the kind. 

‘Please, please, Aunt Kitty!” pleaded 
Mabs. ‘“‘ He might come. And Mr. Jayes 
says he has a most violent temper. Be- 
sides, the room’s so untidy. Charles, I 
do wish you wouldn’t leave your hat and 
coat in here. And, good gracious! just 
look at my hair ! ”’ 

I looked, but couldn’t detect anything 
wrong. Mabs is always like that about her 
hair. The very first time I kissed her she 
declared I’d disarranged it. If the cottage 
were to collapse and we found ourselves 
alive amongst the debris, I know what she 
would say. And she would set me hunting 
for hair-pins among the ruins. 

I don’t think Aunt Kitty heard our 
remonstrances. Like the war-horse that 
‘saith among the trumpets ha! ha! and 
smelleth the battle from afar off,’ she 
felt the call of duty and instantly re- 
sponded. : 

We watched her stride down the path and 
plunge straightway into an animated con- 
versation with Lord Torresforth—she turned 
her back on Jayes. It was evident that 
Lord Torresforth found it impossible to 
squeeze ina word. Several times he opened 
his mouth, but as ineffectually as a trout 
new-landed. Aunt Kitty’s cloquence de- 
prived him of the power of speech Finally 


with a gesture of impatience or despair he 
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sent Jayes about his business. I have never 
seen a man look so crestfallen as did Jayes 
as he turned away. 

“Charles! They’re coming!” cried 
Mabs, darting panic - struck from the 
window. 

‘“ My dear,” I said, with assumed calm, 
“I do not think so. And, anyway, what 
does it matter if they are? ’’ 

But they didn’t. They turned down the 
lane together, still in animated conversation 

if that can be called conversation where 
one talks and the other listens ! 

An hour later Aunt Kitty returned 
alone. 

“ Well,”” asked Mabs nervously, ‘ 
did he say ?” 

Aunt Kitty flung herself into the arm- 
chair near the fire. She was looking ra- 
diantly pleased with herself. 

“It’s all right,’’ she assured us. ‘‘ I’ve 
arranged everything. He’s to build you 
an entirely new cottage with all the latest 
conveniences,”’ 


‘ what 


““No; but seriously ?”’ pleaded Mabs, 
Aunt Kitty nodded. 
said. ‘“‘ He’s a dear. But my good chil 


“ Seriously,” she 


dren, this must seem rather sudden to you. 
I must explain. Lord Torresforth is an old 
friend of mine. I knew him years ago— 
as the Honourable John Fortescue. Last 
time we met we both had grease paint on 
our faces. He was very nice about the roof, 
And—shall I tell you 
to marry him. It’s an old—almost a 
prehistoric romance. He has asked me 
twice before. But the third time’s lucky, 
and I’ve accepted him So you'll soon 


he has asked me 


have a landlady to deal with as well as a 


landlord, ’’ 
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Communal Will English People 


: Take to It ? 
Lif 2 By Grace Mary Golden 


After the National Kitchen, the latest idea is Communal Living. 
It sounds economical and sensible—but will English people take to 
it? The writer doesn’t think they will 


LITTLE while ago I read a story that a bl ing even now t is over. A 
dealt with the advantages of com- other ideas will possil pI quite sou 








munal life It drew a fascinating when initial difficulti re vercoms rl 
picture of a sort of glorified .garden city communal pig, for 
(only more so), the inhabitants of which But enthusiasts are ( tent 
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long. <A pretty picture—it made me quite life to be run | comm 
enthusiastic! I read the story to a friend basis. Lt vould = b ic] 
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and, I fear, vulgar She said: aving not only of of ¢ 
“I don't thiy sid And so it would. | g 
Pressed to expound her views more in that ideal comm | 
detail she added: ruld ive not , 
ul but lso 
Not for Ordinary People ' 
It would be quite all right if peopl O K Ol 
weren't lke—well, what they aves LDBut tate ob thi 
imagine ordinary people in that up-to-date event of th 
Utopia you’ve been reading about—ordinary, ’ wrong in tl I f a 
lfish, conceited, unsociable, ill-tempered winter, but that, of “2 
folk. , . . Oh, yes, we are; otherwise, rhe communal di r, t erved in t 
how is it that in hostels and communal big communal 
flats and so on the room that nobody ever economy of everytl | 
dreams of using is alw the common room ? labour as well 100 
I’ve lived in so nd IT know.” bats . iit ’ 
E had to , ; ™ ' The Disappearance of the ‘‘ General 
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( ht » b | to n co ium ) 
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ll the 1 { l | but th hen t las numbet I 
ou td 1 to k truth, how many ot one of then ~P vel 
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found they had been to the pictures with 
other young men, and what She said when 
they smashed half the best tea service, and 
what they said then. 

On the other hand, they might have their 
disadvantages, and it might be awkward 
when Mrs. A took a dislike to the 
methods of the expert floor cleaner, and, 
finding her unwilling to accept correction, 
desired that she should never clean her 
floors again. ‘The question would arise— 
Would Mrs. A have to continue to pay 
her share of wages without receiving the 
equivalent in clean floors, or would the 
entire community be forced to dismiss the 
cleaner—with whom the rest of them might 
be entirely satisfied—because of the prejudice 
of one ? 








If Cook made a Mistake! 


And then, if one of the experts did make 
a mistake, it is obvious that the catastrophe 
would be a hundred times worse than that 
resulting from the mistake of one from 
whom we expect little. If an ordinary cook 
burns the porridge only one household 
suffers, but if the communal cook burnt the 
porridge . . .! Also, if the communal 
cook were taken ill of a sudden, what a 
sad day it would be! Communal life is 
certainly only possible at all if everything 
runs on oiled wheels. So much for the 
servants. 

In some ways communal life would be 
good for the children. One sees in one’s 
mind’s eye big common playrooms and 
open-air playgrounds, where the kiddies 
would have the advantage of every up-to- 
date improvement besides the fun of each 
other’s company. One imagines them being 
properly looked after as well as being “ out 
of the way” when mothers wanted to be 
busy, and thinks how the spoiling of the 
“one and only” child could be prevented 
by its finding its level among the members 
of the big, happy family. All very nice 
indeed, but——- Well, instead of finishing 
that sentence, I will tell you a sad story. 





A Sad Storv 


, There were once three families, the 
smiths, the Browns and the Robinsons 
(no, those are not their real names), the 
heads of which decided to try a communal 
holiday one summer. Each family was 
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blessed with a crowd of children, so they 
engaged a very superior and capable (and 
expensive) nursery governess who wanted 
«a holiday job, gave her a reliable nurse 
maid to help her, took a large house with 
big, airy rooms that could be used as 
night and day nurseries, and then proceeded 
to have a good time in. their own way, 
feeling confident that the children were all 
right and that they need not worry about 
them every minute of the time. They 
played together, fed together, paddled to- 
gether, had donkey rides together, picnicked 
together. 

And then—one of the little Smiths started 
it—they all had measles together. 


When the Children Caught Measles 


Of course, it may be argued that children 
catch things from each other as it is, at 
school or out of doors, but then it is obviously 
easier to keep one’s own family away from 
infection in such cases than it would be 
if the sickness were within one’s gates. 
Also manners as well as health might at 
times suffer from constant association with 
the other children of the community. 
When one discovered that the new child 
who looked such a perfect little angel had 
nevertheless a vocabulary as extensively 
lurid as any Army sergeant’s, what could 
one do? Leave him alone in possession of 
the common rooms and gardens? Or get 
him and his family evicted? And how 
would you prove that it was he who taught 
your little boy all those naughty words, 
if his mother insisted that he never knew 
any before he came to this abode of othe 
bad little children ? 





We are not Gregarious 





But, after all, the chief obstacle in the 
way of success is the fact that in the main 
the sweeping accusation I quoted earlier 
is undeniably true. We are not gregarious, 
take us all round, and the average English- 
man resents the presence of anybody he 
doesn’t know personally. His friends and 
acquaintances he tolerates, but he doesn’t 
care to see too much even of them! Shops, 
railway carriages, tramcars, public parks 
—all the places his fellow-men have as 
much right to be in as he has himself—he 
prefers to find empty, and when he has taken 
possession of one such and someone else 
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invades his ‘“ privacy,” just watch his the children, without 
scowl! People of other nationalities fratern- — siders 
ise to a much greater extent than we do; we 
are still more or less primeval. 

Primitive man kept himself to himself in 


any wretched out- 
glaring at him as though he were 
the most awful brute on the face of the 
earth. And Woman likes to be able to | 
potter round in curl papers and bedroom 
his own cave with his wife and his children — slippers, if she wants to, without people 
and his dog (or whatever beast corresponded making uncalled-for remarks on the sub- 
thereto), and his bits of sticks, and if his ject. (Of 
neighbours were so unwise as to come 
poking their noses where they had no 
business he just clubbed them over the 
head without any palaver, and they didn’t Angels Only Need Apply 

do it again. And Man is really very much So, on the whole, it seems really unlikely 
the same at heart now, though he has’ that communal life will ever be a success 
acquired a veneer of Civilisation. He does where families are concerned, at any rate, 
not mind going out to dinner and being simply because we should all need to 
sociable from time to time in the company develop characters rather more perfect 
of his fellow-men, but he does hate living than angels’ to manage the details. And 
in public. He likes to be able to tell his we are, unfortunately, so very unangelic 
wife what a fool she is, and to shout at stilll 
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course, she never does it; it’s 
just that she likes to know she can if she 
feels like 1t, you understand.) 





Lavender 


“es 


By 
Ethel Talbot 





_— DER, sweet lavender!" So soft the sound comes blowing 
Through the half-closed window on the half-chill ev’ning wind; 


** Lavender, sweet lavender!’’—then summer's really going !— 


Going ?—Is there anything that summer's left behind? 


**Lavender, sweet lavender!’’ Come, lay it in your presses} 
Let it rest in fragrance on the dead forgotten things. 
** Lavender, sweet lavender!’’—that sweetens, aye, and blesses— 


‘*Come then, buy my lavender!"’ the pale street woman sings. 


‘ **Lavender, sweet lavender!’? Then some day, in your le 


isure 





Ope your cases, lift the lids of things long laid aside 
And not only waves of grief will greet you, but a treasure— 


Lavender—sweet memories—will meet you in a tide. 


**_avender, sweet lavender!’’ So soft the song came blowing 





| 
Through the half-closed window to my dreaming, dreaming mind, | 
That it seemed that half the woman’s song was mine, unknowing, : 





And the room grew fragrant with the thoughts she’d left behind. 
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By John 


“The daily round, the common task, 
Should furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To lead us daily nearer God.” 

E have, most of us perhaps, been 
rejoicing in the novelty of holidays 
full of sunshine—not only Nature's 

actual sunshine, but to some extent, we will 
hope, mental and spiritual sunshine such 
as the years of war have denied us. 

In war time we did indeed, on a reduced 
and meagre scale, make holiday also, since 
the human machine, like all other machines, 
needs its resting times if it is to do its work 
properly and well. 

Under a Cloud 





But on those holidays, no matter how 
brightly the sun shone, nor how crisply 
Sweet the sea-wind blew, there was with 
us always the grim horror of what we knew 
Was going on just across the water. Life 
Was under a cloud with all of us. Some of 
us down in Kent even heard the dull growl- 
ing thunder of the guns, and if anyone dear 
to us was over there our hearts were sore 
and heavy. 

Now, with all the fervour of souls” re- 
deemed from death, we can thank God it is 
over—never in our time, or, we hope, as long 
as the world lasts, to be seen or heard again 


gi 
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There are black enough possible storm- 
clouds hanging all about us still, but they 
are thin compared with those others which 
never (cased to belch forth death and 
destruction. 


Unutterable Folly 





And the world as a whole, whatever else 
it has failed to learn, has without doubt 
learned this invaluable lesson—that War is 
unutterable folly and wholly unprofitable, 
and that even victory may be bought too 
dear—that, purchased at such a price as we 
have paid, it is a sorrowful and pitiful thing. 

For the world as a whole is made up of 
very ordinary individuals such as you and 
I, and in the future you and I and all the 
rest of us are going to have a much greater 
say in matters vitally affecting our welfare 
than has ever been the case hitherto. 

The world will settle down again presently 
and by degrees. It has had a terrible bout 
of fever and malaria and general madness! 
But it still lives—poorer in-many material 
ways ; richer, we will hope, in possibilities at 
all events of better things to come. If, in 
its shortsightedness and lack of comprehen- 
sion, it only settles down again into the old 
ruts and follies, it will be a very terrible thing 
for all of us and for all who come after us. 

Unless there comes a desire, a universal 


. 
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desire, to settle upwards—to improve 
mightily on the past in every way, mate- 
rially, mentally, spiritually—and, given the 


all this awful 
believed the 
hard 


latter, all the rest will follow 
sacrifice to 
absolute 
will have 


what most of us 


necessities of a very case 


been thrown away All that for 
which twenty-seven million men gave theit 
lives and limbs will be utterly wasted. 


That must not be ! 
cries aloud to God and 


All that pain and loss 
His earthly 
inents for a readjustment of vision and out- 
look and intention 

When we look upon the 
tangle of earthly things it 
task to attempt any improvement 


Instru- 


vast complex 
seems a hopeless 


And to 


us it is. But what is impossible to man is 
always possible to God; man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity, and the need of the 
world at present is extreme 

We can, however, all help, each in his or 
her Own small sphere, to lift those arounct 


us to better things : 
we must, or our duty 


bour is left undone 


and we 


not only can 


to God and our neigh- 


And though 


“*I Serve!” 
: I Sevve ! re, 


I do no more than keep the road, 


And here and there help one to bear his load— 
-? ast 
I serve ! 
1s He once served in lowliest estate, 
I seek no more than Him to emulat 
I erve ! 
‘ | SEVUE ! 7 
1nd while my best to His concern I give, 
No higher honour mine, t/ hile I live- 
I serve! 
l serve!” 
Ind when, my little servi lone, I die, 
On hope of greater ser I rely. 
SB saing 
je 
Praver 
Come again into the hearts of men, 0 
God. Let all men everywhere feel their 


need of Thee, for the 
Spirit alone can save 
Thy Kingdom come! 
Amen. 


incoming of Tby 
the world. dap 
For Christ’s sake. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Camp Fires 


HE voice in the distance was easily 
recognisable as Flip’s, Evidently 
Elizabeth and he had become anxious, 

and decided to go in search of them. 

“Hallo!” Jim shouted in reply, and 
at the sound Sybil roused herself and then 
blushed in the darkness, to find she had 
been dozing with her head 
shoulder, ‘The bull roused 
and gave an angry snort. 
“Are you there ; 
in the direction of 
lantern. 


against his 
himself too, 


called Flip, coming 
Jim’s voice with his 


“Stop!” Jim shouted. “ Don’t come 
any nearer.”’ 


“What’s up?’’ came back the query. 
“Elizabeth is with me. We've been wait- 
ing for you for ages.” 
“One of the bull 
us. We're in a tree. 
Where’s Smoke ? ”’ 
“ Here, Inkaas,” 
at hand, 


rascal). 


s was loose, and he ran 


He’s somewhere below. 


answered a voice, close 
“TI look for Satan, he schelum ”’ 


“ You’re a schelum yourself,’ Jim hurled 
at him. “ Why the devil can’t you look 
after the brute! Where ) 
Look out!” sharply, as Satan gave an 
angry bellow in the darkness. 


have vou been : 


“Is Sybil all right 2” called Elizabeth 
anxiously. 


“She’s in the tree with me: 


don't come 
too near, 


: Smoke is here. He must go and 
letch some cows. Better send Zandonda 
naming < 


a house-boy) with him.’’ 
"And Moonlight !”’ called Sybil. ‘ He'll 
tun the campaign, if they'll let him.” 


Have you been there long We were 


Ols 


getting very worried,” continued Elizabeth’s 
anxious voice. 

““ It seems like half a lifetime. 
a horrid, thin, little tree.” 

‘“ How dreadful fpr you! We'll get help 
as quickly as possible.” And the lantern 
went off with all speed, followed by Smoke. 

So, once again, Sybil and Jim were alone, 
his arm still supporting her. Sybil waited 
for him to speak, wanting a lead. Would 
he—at last—meet her half way? She 
wished she could see his face, but he was 
looking away from her, and a 
seemed rising. 


It’s such 


chilliness 


“Tm afraid you are dreadfully stiff and 
cramped,” .she said at last. 

“ Nothing to speak of. We shall soon be 
all right now.” 

It was almost the 
marvelled., 


old frigid voice. Sybil 
But she was ever daring. 

““T believe I went to sleep against your 
shoulder. Did I?” 

“You dozed off, I think. It was the 
strain of the shock and the run. You ought 
to go straight to bed as soon as you can.”’ 

There was a tense silence, then Sybil 
bravely but with a little hesitation : 

“You sound rather cross still. Surely 
after this—mutual danger—we 
friends ?”’ 


can be 


Her voice was very engaging. It thrilled 
along his veins, and a delicate scent that 
she used seemed to cloud his senses. All 
his manhood cried out for her, because of 
her nearness, and ever elusive, ever dangerous 
allurement. He wanted to crush her in his 
arms, and kiss her face all over. He felt 
almost as if some alien personality had taken 
possession of him He did not know men 


could feel like this, nor life hurt as he was 


hurt now. It seemed utterly impossible 
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that any reason could be strong enough to 
prevent him trying to capture her for his 
own. Or that anything in the wide world 
could matter as much as his sudden desperate 
longing to possess her. But the training of 
a lifetime does not vanish in one holocaust 


of surging desire. Always he had possessed 


the caution of his race. Somewhere at 
the back of his brain, caution still stood 
guard and waved a danger signal. ‘“ You 
are overwrought — overwrought — over - 


wrought,’” hammered the sentinel caution. 


“ Keep tight hold of yourself to-night, any- 


how.” 

‘* Does it make much difference?” he 
asked, when he could trust his voice. “ I 
think you have shown great courage, and 


I admire your pluck, if that is anything 

For a moment Sybil felt the dash of cold 
water, and knit her forehead in a puzzled 
frown under of the darkness. 
Then she became aware that his breathing 
was uneven, and that he stood taut as one 
enduring some great inner stress. Suddenly 
she seemed to realise that he was fighting 
tooth and nail against yielding to her, caught 
already in the meshes of a deeper feeling. 
She sat still as a mouse grasping all it meant 


cover 


Then the strangeness of their position seemed 
to go to her head. Ina flash she felt that 


she wanted him to let himself go. All the 
other men of her life seemed but half-men. 
Hle could dominate her if he would. And 


she—she would glory in his strength of mind 


and beauty of body, and take her chance for 


weal or woe. And this time no sentinel 
caution watched the citadel, and no red 
flag waved a warning The underlying 
irresponsibility and = rashness of Sybil’s 
nature still held its ground, though the 
rough buffeting of that early false step 


might have taught her discretion. 

In a few minutes the others would be back 
to rescue them. 
the 


She had no time to study 
leant 


and cons. She forward 


pros so 
that their heads almost touched, and the 
scent of her hair and all her sweetness wept 


his senses 
“What is the 
“ You can’t 


use ot pretending ** she 
said. go on hating me, however 


much you try, can you 


She felt him grow yet more rigid in the 
darkness, and twigs cracked where’ he 
grasped a branch with a grip of iron. 

“And why should you Do you think 
hate is so much better than—-friendship 


Speech left him altogether. The attack 
was so sudden, he felt his strength drainino 
away like water, and his breath came jin 


gasps. 


“Well,” she said simply. ‘‘ We don’t 
know anything about to-morrow—we have 
to-day—-—-_ Is hate worth while?” 


And then poor, overworked caution lost 
his balance and vanished in the whirlpool] 
of emotion. 

Jim put both his arms round her and 
crushed her to him, pressing his lips on hers 


<jJe 
Two or three minutes later the boys came 


along which they 
under the tree, and Satan, muttering 


with some cows, drove 
rather 
savagely to himself, consented to be driven 
off with them to his kraal, where Smoke 
secured him as usual and stalled him, It 
transpired later that Smoke had gone to 
his village in the afternoon, leaving another 
boy to do his work. The second boy had 
managed Bonfire and Beatty and Kitchener, 
the other bulls, but Satan had been trouble- 
some, so he just left him to follow his ow: 
devices, and retired to his hut, hoping ni 
one would find out before Smoke came back 
and as a matter of fact, when Jim first 
shouted, Smoke was looking for the truant 

When the cattle had Flip and 


‘lizabeth appeared immediately, but Jim 
Elizabeth apy L it liately, but Jin 


gone 


was already on the ground 


‘Come now,” he said tensely to Sybil, 
holding out his arms to her. 
Then he lifted her bodily down, before 


the others could help. It was as if he had 


wanted her to realise his strength, and long 


afterwards Sybil thrilled at the memory ol 
it 

Phen Elizabeth clutched her with both 
hands. 


‘“ What a horrid time you must have had 


I ain 
** All’s well that ends well,” 
lightly, in a rather forced voice 


so sorry.” 
Sybil declared 
“ And this 


seems to have ended in Smoke—what 


‘She’s very tired,’”’ Jim said quietly, and 
then to Sybil, ‘* Should 
the trap You must be awfully stiff.” 

I'd better try and walk it off, I think.” 
"said Flip, putting his arm 


you like us to get 


“Come along, 


under hers to help her forward 


I must go and see that they get Satan 
in all right,’’ from Jim, Che best thing 
Mrs. Lack can do is to go to bed at once 
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“Need you go?” Sybil asked, turning 
back a moment. 

The darkness hid all faces, and she could 
not see the expression in his, as he replied 
ere he strode off— 

“Yes, I must see that Satan does no 
further mischief. He is responsible for 
quite enough at present.” 

When they reached the camp, Sybil was 
glad enough to go to bed, and Elizabeth 
busied herself getting a light meal for her, 
and afterwards persuading her to eat it. 
She noticed as she did so how flushed her 
friend was, and that her eyes were un- 
naturally bright; and she wondered if 
the bull incident were entirely responsible, 
or whether anything had transpired in the 
tree between her and Jim. 

Once she said lightly— 

“T hope you and Jim did not quarrel up 
there in the tree ?”’ 

“Oh, no, we called a truce,’ Sybil told 
her, and vouchsafed nothing further. But 
she was glad when at last Elizabeth went 
away and left her in the dark, watching the 
stars through the open door, and living 
again those last wonderful moments when 
her enemy had shown himself very much a 
man after all. 

And meanwhile, outside her hut, watching 
the flickering lights of their log fire, Flip sat 
with his hands behind his head very deep 
in meditation on his own account. 

He and Elizabeth had had a delightful 
wide, but he had found his fair companion 
more baffling than ever, and was beginning 
to feel thoroughly unhappy about it. Why, 
he puzzled, did she seem so unapproachable ? 
In all flippant chatter she would meet him 
half way, but after that she seemed con- 
tinually on her guard. 

He felt that in some way it was his own 
fault. Doubtless to her he was just a lazy 
idler, and though she was willing enough 
to frivol with him, she believed he had 
nothing within that appealed to her deeper 
nature. And it was Elizabeth’s deeper 
nature that began to mean more to Flip 
than anyone’s had ever meant before. 
That evening, when they reached the Um- 
vukwes, they had tethered their horses, and 
Sat in the dry grass looking across the world. 
Elizabeth. had been a little more com- 
municative than usual, though in the elusive 
way that was now most often her attitude. 
A little shyly, in answer to his questioning, 
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she had tried to tell him why she was able 
to find so much satisfaction in a life that 
was apparently empty of the things most 
girls enjoy. 

“It is partly philosophy,” she said, “‘ and 
partly my ideas on religion.” 

“Then have you a religion of your own, 
you veldt-child ?”’ he asked in his engaging 
way. 

‘““ Only in the sense that most of us have. 
When I was at school, and for a time after- 
wards, I had a sort of idea that God was a 
venerable old man with a flowing white 
beard who dwelt in the skies, and who sent 
all sorts of unpleasant trials to make us 
good, and would reward us with everlasting 
happiness if we bore the trials bravely and 
patiently and loved him in spite of them.” 

“And now ?” 

““ Now I feel as if I had grown up. It is 
so difficult to explain. That was the era 
of the chil’s picture-book, When I came 
to Rhodesia, and lived here with all this 
beautiful sunshine and space all round me, 
I began to feel quite differently. I felt as if 
God were here, in myself, and in everything 
I could see, asa spirit. It took me some 
time to grapple with my new thoughts— 
they were so intangible; but I got into the 
habit of seeing God in everything, even the 
flowers and clouds as well as human beings, 
and gradually I knew that I was right, and 
He is in everything.” 

“You sound rather learned and serious, 
Elizabeth. I think I am a little afraid of 
you in this mood. I must seem an awfully 
worthless, frivolous kind of person to you.” 

“ But that is just where you are wrong,” 
she urged, still with shyness. ‘‘ No one 
would seem that, because, don’t you see, 
everyone has the spirit of God inside them, 
some more and some less, It isn’t possible 
for me to judge you at all, or to judge 
anyone else.” 

“Then you would not judge a murderer, 
or a thief, or—or—the Kaiser!” 

“T think I could try not to. But 
at the same time, I would not let a mad 
dog go free, because of the hurt he might 
do to other people.’’ And then in a lighter 
voice: ‘‘ Don’t involve me in argument. 
One can’t argue these things. Isn’t it 
something, that I am happy and contené 
in my mind about them? I’m not asking 
you to believe what I believe.” 

‘* Something!” he echoed. “ Why, it is 
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everything! Sometimes I’ve had the folly 
to feel rather sorry for you, buried away here, 
cut off from the world’s gaiety, and then I 
see you, and your face is radiant, and I 
begin to feel sorry for myself instead. All 
the same, Elizabeth, I'll never believe a girl 
like you can be contented without love in 
her life,’ and he turned his head to look 
into her face. 

But Elizabeth had schooled herself with 
the greatest care and determination. 

“Perhaps there will be a time when I 
can’t help myself wanting it,’ she said, 
“ but I don’t think I should mope and pine 
because I hadn’t got it. I should try to be 
persuaded that the right time had not yet 
come, and | try also to persuade 
myself to be happy with the good things 
that I had.” 

“It makes you seem very impregnable. 
As if your heart were so bolstered round 
with philosophical contentment, there was no 
way to get at it at all.” 


should 


“Perhaps that is my good fortune,” 
lightly. ‘‘ Sometimes hearts can be very 
badly hurt when they are easily get-at-able. 
I must admit there are times when I 
think I should like to go to dances and 
parties in pretty dresses, and generally 


speaking have a little more variety; but 
I’m quite sure there are girls going to lots 
of dances who would love my gallops across 
the veldt, and all the delicious sunshine and 
fruit and freshness that I have 
It’s much better to think about the things 
one may well be envied, than to envy other 
people, isn’t it 

** Oh, ves, Queen of Wisdom ! 
Why wasn’t every woman in the world made 
like you ? 

She seemed not to hear him, and her eyes 
grew visionary. 


instead. 


Socratesia ! 


” 


““Some day,” she said, gazing straight 
across the land, “I like 
be charming houses lovely garden 
dotted about these ranches—with tennis- 
lawns, and ball-rooms, and parks, and good 
roads for motoring, and he aps of jolly, happy 


to think there will 
and 


girls and nice men, big homes and littk 
homes, all friendly together, in a free, open 
life without too many conventions, and 
with as little as possible of envy, hatred 
and all uncharitableness. And Rhodesia a 
progressive, enlightened country, with no 
slums at all, and no unemployed, and no 
dreary, monotonous round for the worker 


Playing fields and sunshine and flowers for 
everyone, and plenty of books and jnter 


esting lectures on interesting subjects { 


those who enjoy them.’ 


“ Utopia! Oh, my dear child! Olde; 


and wiser heads than yours have dreamed 


dreams, and seen visions, only to die utter] 
disillusioned and broke: 
hearted.”’ 

“ No, no, 


more or less 


’’ she cried earnestly. ‘ 
The chief trouble has _ bee 
all at Wanting to « 
of centuries in a few 
can’t be But if 
would do just the little, little bit they can 
even if it is only being hopeful and helpfu 


believe it. 
wanting it 
the ills 
course it 


once, 


done evervol 


in their own small way, without troubling 


about the big problems—how tremendously 


it would help! And when I think about 
the jolly girls and boys who are to live her 
with their dances and tennis parties so1 
day, 1 can feel quite glad about being « 
of those helping to make the trail for ther 
in the beginning.”’ 

They rode home soon afterwards, quietl 


through the evening light, and Flip felt f 


of a nameless unrest and longing, becaus 
all he had done in the invigorating compa 

of other men on the battlefields seemed but 
a small thing now, compared to this o 

girl’s gay courage, cut off from the stin 

lating arena of life. Of « he must 

the veriest “waster”? to her; and so1 


doubt he was. 

Then had followed the d ling anxie 
about Sybil and Jim, followed by the sear 
and discovery. 

Finally the log fire and the flicker 
shadows and the sweet-smelling veldt r 
about 

l‘lip’s fancy roved off, stimulated by his 
talk with Elizabeth, upon a fanciful 1 
mination of log fires all down the long Tr 
of Civilisation for centuries Always whe! 
man had carried his dominion, the trail 
the log fires, like lamps of progres }ro1 
the farthest north to tl farthest sout 


in every hemisphere, in every land, ma 
heralded first by the flickering gleams ot t 


camp fire. And when 3 agit 
died beside the trai hat only ¢ 
bones were there to t« y ctar tory to tl 
who came after, the hie f his camp 
were sure to be not far aw And pre ‘ 
others would come to re ht it. the la 
of progress, and carry t ittle fat 


I don’t 


years. Of 
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Never, at any period of the world’s history, 
a trail cut short, which no man was willing 
to carry on. It was a wonderful thought-— 
the courage and the undying grit of the 
human race. Agonies ending in death 
unable to deter them, bleached bones in a 
barren wilderness, on a barren shore, upon 
barren wastes, never able to stamp out 
effectually those lamps of progress, the 
camp fires of the trail-maker. 

Flip stirred uneasily in his chair. Tox- 
trots and Jazz, tennis championships and 
polo cups, were these enough to fill even an 
athlete’s life? Because he happened to 
have been left enough money to live on, 
was he to rest content with these things, 
varied perhaps with a little desultory travel 
to other lands, along the hotel-trail? If 
that were all he asked of Life, could he 
expect her to give him very much in return ? 
Were life’s best gifts ever given to the idler 
and the dilettante ? Would his work on 
the European battlefields be counted unto 
him for worthiness through the rest of his 
life? Of course not. When did Nature 
ever rest from her labours and say “ I have 
done enough”? ? When did any growing 
thing reach a stage in which it could say 
“T will make no further effort,” without at 
once deteriorating ? Work, no matter of 
what kind, is the very salt of life. ‘‘ By 
the sweat of thy brow” a boon and not a 
curse, 

Then what should he do ? 

Of course he must take Sybil for the 
remainder of their tour as promised, but 
alter that he would be free. Would he ever 
again be content to idle in a life of much 
pleasure and little effort, while his veins 
ran free with youth and energy ? Was the 
pleasure-trail alone worth while after all ? 

The flames leapt and glowed and flickered 
as a half-burnt log fell forwards, It was 
like an impetus and a challenge to the train 
of his thoughts. A good day’s work with 
Lyall, riding round the cattle, do toring any 
that were sick, superintending the ploughing 
and planting of their food, the making of 
the kraals, the irrigation furrows, the tobacco 
beds, with a hot bath, a change, and a good 
dinner at the end of it in a cosy bungalow 
of one’s own building, varied with an 
occasional jaunt after big game—when had 
anything in the life of the leisured rich given 
him a warmer glow of satisfaction than 
these? Of course there were plenty ctf 
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worries thrown in, worries of cattle diseases, 
careless incompetent natives, too much or 
too little rain, and countless other things; 
but were they not all in the day’s work ? 
What walk in life was going to give a smooth, 
untroubled pathway ? 

The flames.dropped down till there was 
only a glow in the heart of the logs, and the 
silence and softness of the night all round 
him, 

And in that softness and sweetness came 
the crowning thought of Elizabeth. 

He leaned forward and stared into the 
glowing embers, and his mind framed the 
wordless thought—‘ A life like that, with 
Elizabeth.’ 

Motionless as the trees about him he sat, 
while the utter sweetness of the thought 
pervaded all his being, Elizabeth with her 
sunshine and her glad content, always there. 
His own special bit of heaven—his wife. 

But all too soon his dream clouded over. 
How could he with his record of careless, 
idle self-pleasing, ever hope to win such a 
girl as Elizabeth ? His mind roved over it 
all, sitting there by the fire. He knew that 
in his own set he was regarded as hopelessly 
a flirt. Not a man who went out of his 
way to win affection heartlessly; but one 
who met advances half way for the amuse- 
ment of it, or made them carelessly, whither 
his fancy roved, pour passer le temps. 

To do him justice he knew that the girls 
of his set were more than able to take care 
of themselves, and met him in exactly the 
same spirit. He knew that they understood 
how much and how little he meant. It had 
been a pastime, thrown in with all the rest 
of the pleasure-round, and meaning nothing. 
If he excelled perhaps it was not entirely 
to his discredit. It might mean that he 
possessed a more engaging personality than 
fell to most men, and a greater readiness on 
the part of the other sex to come to that 
half-way meeting-place. 

But how should Elizabeth understand 
that ? with her simple codes, her honest 
eyes, her transparent sincerity. 

What could he hope to appear to her 
after all but a mere “ drifter,’ well enough 
content to frivol away most of his life? An 
idle, good-for-nothing sort of blighter, he 
called himself, in his inward searching, fond 
of clothes, over-fond of games, who had 
never done an honest day’s work. 

Feeling thoroughly depressed he rose at 
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last, and went to his tent to go to bed. But 
no hope or kindly sleep came to his pillow. 
Through the open flap he stared at the 
stars, and every passing minute only seemed 
to make her dearer, and at the same time 
carry her farther away. And he knew well 
enough, lying there, that it was no mere 
fanciful dream capturing his senses for the 





moment. Flippant and frivolous he might 
be, but not a man of uncertain mind, 
blowing hither and thither with every 
wind. He knew without any smallest 


shadow of doubt that he loved Elizabeth, 
and that joyfully indeed would he take up 
work in Rhodesia if it pleased her. But 
he also thought he knew that she had 
only a kindly liking for his companion- 
ship. He thought he saw through that 
baffling manner of hers at last. She would 
not let him be too friendly for fear the very 
thing should happen that had happened. 
Elizabeth would not hurt a fly if she could 
help it. Certainly she would never let an 
idle, somewhat foppish young man, named 
Algernon of all absurd, hateful names, 
hurt himself by falling in love with her, 
under any misapprehension that it 
worth while. 


was 


Having reached which stage in his cogita- 
tions it did not take him long to go on to 
the next and perceive that, obviously at 
present, the only possible thing to do was 
to try and make it worth while. If he could 
convince Elizabeth that he was not quite 
such an idle, worthless blighter after all, 
why—who could foretell the future! | At 
least he believed her heart-whole. He had 
a clear start with anyone else. It remained 
chiefly to show his mettle. After which 
point arrived at, he began to feel a little 
happier. In fact, a tiny suddenly 
appeared to shine in the darkness. He 
realised that to have an object in life was 
in truth a very comforting thing. 


glow 


Some- 
thing to aim at, a quest of his own to 
follow undeterred by thoughts of success 


or failure in the present. The quest would 


be its own guerdon. The rest could wait 
In the starlight he blessed Elizabeth that 
she had given him even this much. He felt 


it a greater gift than had ever been given 
to him before, except the gift of life. Ah! 
he would he would amaze her 
with his thoroughness and capacities when 
he chose to use them 


show her 


And then, one sunny 


day, when she was lost in amazement and 
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secret approval, he would sweep her off her 
feet with his love, and capture her almost 
before she knew what was happening. 

The picture pleased him so much that in 
the end he fell asleep almost with a smile on 
his ips. For Flip was far too honest not to 
know he had a way with him that captured 
hearts, and if he could present himself to 
Elizabeth in the colours she approved, hi 
felt that “a will to conquer” 
do the rest. 

And no doubt two kindly spirits, meeting 
somewhere in mid air, clasped hands and 
smiled gleefully. 


might well 


Because Elizabeth was 
gazing at stars also, and feeling her fine 
courage at a very low ebb, since no amount 
of philosophy or Higher Thought would 
help her to control her unruly heart, and 
prevent it aching and aching for the love of 
just one man and the clasp of just one pair 
of arms she believed denied to her because 
she was neither clever, nor original, nor 
pretty enough to attract his wandering fancy. 
One might imagine those two gleeful spirits 
saying something to each other in this wise: 
“Well! What with your dull, countrified 
maiden, and my idle, worthless blighter, 
we realiy ought to accomplish a lived-happy- 
ever-after fairy tale this time.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
Tell-Tale Tears 


LTHOUGH Sybil was none the worse 
for her adventure, it was undeniable 
that she woke the 

feeling restless and nervy. 


next 
In truth she was 
full of surmise as to how Jim would meet her 
after the incident in the tree, and if he would 
straightway capitulate. little inner 
voice warned her that he would not, but she 
was loath to believe it, and told herself that 
he would. 

And 


decision, than other 


morning 


some 


| 


had she to this 

voices asked her what 
she proposed to do if he did? 
this also she was very much in two minds 


no sooner come 


Concerning 


Did she love Jim, or was it only a desire to 
conquer his uncompromising disapproval 
In truth she hardly knew, 
ol 
tating to her. 


and the knowledge 


her own uncertain-mindedness was IT 


Phen 


camp, after seeing 
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“ Gone to Salisbury !’’ she echoed, taken 
aback. ‘‘ Whatever for ?”’ 

Flip noticed her surprise, but made no 
comment. 

“A sudden inspiration to see some cattle 
to be sold by auction. He said, if I would 
keep an €ye on things here, including Eliza- 
beth, he should be glad to take the chance to 
go on to another auction at Bulawayo, Ot 
course I said I would.” 

“ And is he going ?’’—pretending to busy 
herself looking for an imaginary article 
among some newspapers. 

“T think so. I said I would do my best. 
We called up Gorodamo, and Lyall told him 
he was to report to me, and he explained the 
few things that were necessary. It was left 
that he would stay in Salisbury to-night, 
anyhow, and if he does not come back to- 
morrow we shall know he has gone to 
Bulawayo.” After a pause he added— 
“He asked how you were after last night, 
and hoped you were none the worse.” 

Sybil gave her head a little angry toss. 
She was intensely mortified that he had not 
come across to see how she was in person, 
and that he should go away in this sudden, 
inexplicable fashion. Or was it so very 
inexplicable ? 

It answered her questioning in one sense, 
for obviously he would not capitulate at 
once. He would even let his precious ranch 
tun the risk of harm through his sudden 
absence rather than that. 

At the moment there was nothing for her 
to do but grin and bear it, but suddenly 
the ranch acquired a dreary aspect, and she 
felt the hours would hang heavily. 

“I'm going to ride to sce a sick cow at 
the Sasi Kraal,” Flip told her. “ Lyall 
wants me to make sure that the boy gives 
her her medicine. Gorodamo will meet me 
there at half past eleven. Will you come ? ” 

“I think it is too hot. Fancy you with 
a sick cow in your care, Flip!’’ and she 
smiled. “‘ You will become quite a rancher.” 

“I'm not sure it isn’t my one ambition 
in life,” he answered lightly. ‘* Why not 
come with me? It isn’t hotter than usual.” 

“Is Elizabeth going ?”’ 


No. She says she is always busy on 
Monday mornings; goodness knows what 
with,” 


I believe most well-brought-up people 
are busy on Monday mornings. I expect 
We should be if we weren't 


”? 


what we are! 
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““ Well, come with me,” he urged, thinking 
she looked a little bored. ‘‘ After all, it’s 
partly your cow!” 

“Why, of course! I hadn’t thought of 
that! Iwillcome. It won't take me many 
minutes to get ready.” Later, as they 
started off—‘ I’m not sure if I approve of 
my partner going off so suddenly without 
a word of explanation.” 

“He doesn’t appear to have explained 
much to anyone. Elizabeth is very puzzled. 
She has never known him go off like this 
before.”’ 

Flip had a shrewd idea there was a con- 
necting link with the bull incident of the 
previous evening, but Sybil knew her own 
affairs best, and he never intruded upon 
them. But he noticed that she was distrait 
as they rode, and that something had made 
her prettier than usual. -And Lyall had 
been a little different also, speaking rather 
tersely and refusing to meet his eyes, as a 
man suffering under some mental strain. 
He looked as if he had not slept all night, 
but. when Flip spoke of it he turned the 
question aside brusquely and gave all his 
attention to the ranch. He would have 
asked Elizabeth, but she seemed only to 
elude him, with this Monday morning over- 
plus of occupation, and finally he was left 
with a puzzled air, as of happenings going 
on around him which he could not get the 
drift of. 

But he did not let the air of mystery 
damp his delight in his morning’s work. 
The ride across the veldt, now a fresh vivid 
green of young sugar bush, was a real joy, 
and the gay spring colouring on the trees 
was very beautiful against the background 
of blue distance. Onte the dogs put up 
two riet buck, and they reined in their 
horses to watch the graceful creatures leaping 
and bounding gracefully through the sugar 
bush—keeping well ahead of the dogs, and 
apparently enjoying the chase. 

* Aren’t they lovely !’”’ Sybil cried. “ It 
does seem a shame ever to shoot them.” 

“It’s a fine life, you know?” Flip sug- 
gested. ‘‘ I’ve a mind to throw in my luck 
with Rhodesia.” 

“Why net?’’—lightly. “I suppose you 
ought to do something.” 

‘* And if you marry Horace Helmsley, I 
shall be pretty badly left in the lurch— 
what!” 

‘I am not going to marry Horace.” 
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““ Vesterday I thought you were, in order 
to go to Khartum by airship.” 





I was only waffling. Oucenie would 
never let me. She'd forbid the banns, 
because he is so bad-tempered, or some 


thing.” 

“Perhaps Lyall would accept me as a 
partner instead of you ?’”’ glancing into her 
face. 
“T expect he’d be only too glad to, if 
I'd let him! with a light laugh. He said 


nothing, and presently she ran on: “ Oh, 


” 


you would never settle out here, Flip. It 
is much too dull for you. And _ besides, 


what would become of me, in London ? 

‘** T expect you'd end by marrying ‘Auntie,’ 
if Helmsley would let you, and Queenie had 
her way.” 

“1 don’t think I'll bother about any of 
them,”’ petulantly. ‘‘ Let’s have a canter,” 
and she touched up her horse. 

All afternoon she lay on her bed, but at 
tea-time her restless mood took her across 
to the Homestead to see Elizabeth, to find 
to her astonishment that Elizabeth had gone 
off into the veldt, taking her tea with her. 
The house-boy, who gave the information, 
could tell her nothing further. 

The Inkosikaas had gone and had taken 
tea, that was all he knew. She would be 
back by and by. So Sybil could only 
return to the camp and tell Ilip, with 
slightly aggrieved air, as she added 

“1 should love to have gone with her.’ 


a 


“ Evidently she wanted to go alone,” 
he replied. I noticed the dogs had all 
vanished, and Puck was not in his tree 
What would you like to do after tea?” 

“1 shall write to Higgy about Satan. I 
don’t think I'll tell her he’s a bull. She'll 
think the old gentleman himself chased us 
up a tree, Can’t you sce her, rushing off 
with the letter to Queenie? Dear old 
Higgy!” 


linding she seemed quite content to amuse 
herself, Flip decided to stroll up to the Wave 


Kopje to see if by chance Elizabeth had 
taken her tea to their usual haunt, and by 
luck he came upon her unheard, for the 
attention of all the dogs was much engaged 
at the moment with a couple of'rock rabbit 

dodging them among the boulders. Fliza- 
beth was leaning against a boulder herself, 


gazing straight before her, and she had not 
the slightest idea that | ip was 
behind, She d he 


approaching 


imagine would be away 


on his horse to some kraal or paddock, q 


| 
l 


Jim would have been, and feeling too b 


to think about her at all 

It was nothing new for her to take h 
tea up the Wave Kopje, if her brother 
happened to be away, as she preferred 


to having tea at the house alone ; and having 
seen Sybil and Flip as they returned from 
their ride, and ascertained that Sybil w 
none the worse for her adventure with the 
bull, she felt free to follow her fanx y for o 
of the old jaunts. 


Only, somehow, the savour of the o 
days was sadly missing, and she wondered 
a little mournfully if her care-free he 
would ever come back to her. At 


moment, having only a very youthful know- 


ledge of life, it seemed unlikely. One ha 
to live a good many years to learn ho 
tenderly life remakes even the saddest 
hearts, with her own alchemy of new hoy 
new joys, and new knowledge. 

To Elizabeth, in that very youthf 
knowledge of hers, it seemed as if this 
wayward love for Flip must cast its shad 
over many years to come ; and even if her 
courageous philosophy enabled her to be 

fore x | 


ré vet at moments 


gay and cheerful as bef 
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like these, when she could be just her own 


self, the ache would dim the _ sunshi 
around. Suddenly tears welled up 
her eyes, and she saw all her beloved ko] 
in a mist. 
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there had been one of those rarest of all 
moments, when it is as if two souls suddenly 
meet, free Of all encumbrances of bodies 
and minds, and read the mysterious tablets 
of the heart through two pairs of eyes, 

Flip spoke first. 

“Child ’’—he breathed incredulously— 
“were you crying ?”’ 

To deny it would be useless, so, with a 
strangely beating heart, she tried to recap- 
ture her usual frank manner and answered : 

“Tt was only over a thought—nothing 
serious.” 

For a second or two Flip looked fixedly 
inta her face, as if there were something he 
felt he must try to read there. She tried 
to meet his eyes, but her gaze fell before 
his, and a tell-tale colour spread from chin 
to brow. At last he spoke, and the declara- 
tion that he made was in the simple, 
manly language that the few who knew 
him well would have expected of him. 

“T’m going to tell you something, Eliza- 
beth. I didn’t mean to five minutes ago 
because I believed it would be no earthly 
use at present. Now I’m not so sure, 
You’ve been such a baffling veldt-child 
the last few weeks, I haven’t known in the 
least what to believe. Sitting over our log 
fire last night, I decided that you thought 
me nothing but an idle, useless sort of fellow, 
and that there wasn’t the ghost of a chance 
you would ever think anything else unless 
I proved it, by showing you I could work, 
when I’d a mind and an object. I felt that 
until I had proved it, I’d no right to speak 
to you of love, or expect you to listen to 
me if I did.” 

From rosy red she suddenly turned pale, 
and a delicious tremor shook her from head 
to foot. She felt that if she looked up she 
would see all the world spinning round in a 
lance of mad ecstasy, and she caught her 
breath and pressed her hands against the 
granite to steady herself. 

Reading all her sudden stress of mind, 
still with incredulous eyes, he exclaimed— 

“ Elizabeth! Child! I believe you've 
been caring all the time! For me !—I seem 
to have loved you ever since the first week 
we were here! But you have been so 
prickly and elusive, it seemed impossible to 
set near your real self—and so I thought-—— 
Elizabeth *’ — tour hing a chain of beads 
me wore round her neck—‘if you care 
the least little bit, why have you behaved 
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like this, and kept me always at arm’s 
length ?” 

Elizabeth gave her answer to the little 
ferns, growing sturdily at their feet. 

“ You told me never to take you seriously 

you—you—warned me against yourself . 
how was I to know! oe is 

“Oh, you dear little fool!” he cried 
suddenly, and pinned her up against the 
hard granite, while he took her head in his 
hands and kissed her lips. “ Do you hear 
what I say, you foolish baby-thing ? 
Couldn’t you see I was half-joking ? Haven’t 
your eyes and heart told you anything 
since! Here have I been straining every 
nerve to make you understand that I am 
utterly your slave, and you had the im- 
pertinence to suppose that I was merely 
trifling. How dare you! How dare you, 
I say, admit to anything so monstrous!” 

She raised her eyes now, and their faith 
and joy and love were beautiful. 

“T daren’t think anything else. I—I- 
it didn’t seem possible, in any case, that you 
could ever love a commonplace girl like 
me.” 

‘Commonplace !”’ indignantly, and then : 
“Oh, my dear child! And there was I, 
over the log fire only last night, wondering 
if I could ever, ever, make myself into the 
sort of man-thing you would condescend to 
marry !’’ He took both her hands in his. 
‘Say you are sorry, Elizabeth. Say— 
‘“[ am very sorry I was so silly, and I will 


‘love you all my life to make up for it.’ ”’ 


Elizabeth still felt overpowered, but she 
managed to meet his eyes shyly, her own 
brimful of love and wonderment and a 
little mischief. + 

“Tam not sorry at all, but [ will love 
you all my life because I can’t help it.”’ 

Then Flip took her hands in his again 
and kissed her eyes and lips. 

“You precious veldt-child! God_,do so 
to me, and more also, if I do not love you 
with my soul, and worship you with my 
body, for ever.” 

hen, through a half-hour borrowed from 
Paradise, they sat on the top of the kopje 
and watched the lovely lights, and did 
and said all the foolish things still done and 
spoken by foolish lovers, who in_ these 
borrowed hours are wise with the wisdom 
of the ages, in that they become as little 
children, and in so doing enter a kingdom 
of heaven upon earth. A kingdom close 
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barred against the sophist, the materialist, 
and the modern scientist, who can only bring 
to the portals probing minds, and be left 
outside arguing in the porch. 

After which blissful half-hour, a very 
small monkey took upon himself to bring 
the foolish pair back to earth with some- 
thing of a flop, by springing upon [I'lip’s 
shoulder and commencing a careful exam- 
ination of his head. 

“Here, you!” cried Flip wrathfully. 
““ Leave my head alone. Hearts are trumps 
just now.” 

Whereupon Puck jumped lightly to Eliza- 
beth’s lap, and sat there making grimaces 
at him. 

‘I protest!” Flip declared. ‘‘ How is 
the most adoring lover in the world going 
to make beautiful speeches to his adored, 
with that imp of Satan sitting in her lap 
making faces at him?” 

Elizabeth laughed, and a world might 
have listened gladly to the utter content in 
her voice. 

“He thinks it is time we were going 
home, and I’m much afraid he is right.” 

Even as she spoke Greylady came and 
rested her head against her mistress’s arm, 
and the two Airedales approached with 
lolling tongues, looking as if they had just 
had the time of their lives. 

Luwanika, the small dog of overbearing 
importance, snarled at Greylady for coming 
so close, and put his fore-paws upon Eliza- 
beth’s knee, whereupon Puck, who had no 
love for him, tweaked his ear and sprang 
chattering to Flip’s shoulder, Luwanika 
looked his disgusted disdain, and Eliza- 
beth rose to her feet. 

But before they started homewards I'lip 
detained her a moment longer—to see the 
sunset lights reflected in her eyes, he said. 
Then his voice became suddenly of ineffable 
sweetness, ‘You veldt-child that I love, 
when will you marry me? Need we wait ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!” hiding her face 
against his arm. ‘‘I couldn’t desert Jim 
suddenly.” 

“ But it won’t be deserting if I come out 
here—at least not altogether.” 

“Oh, that seems too beautiful,” with 
shining eyes, “to have you and Rhodesia 
as well,” looking round with a gaze that 
loved the scene. 3ut could you be con- 
tented and happy out here—after—your 
gay life?” 


*“ Men don’t love gaiety when they can 
get better things, Sweetheart. And most 
of them, I think, would love this free, 
healthy life on a beautiful ranch with 
you.” 

Then they went quietly home, linked 
arm in arm; and presented themselves to 
Sybil. 

She saw them coming, and it was as if 
an illumination on their faces told her the 
whole story. As they approached sh 
stood up and took a step to meet them. 

“Oh, you darling infants!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You look as if you had decided 
to marry each other.” 

“ Right first time!’ smiled Flip. “ But 
if you had given me the chance I would have 
presented my future wife with a ceremony 
befitting the occasion.” 

Sybil was already hugging Elizabeth. 

“You dear, lucky child,” she said, “ and 
Flip’s lucky, and I’m lucky, and there never 
was such a lovely fairy tale before. Eliza- 
beth fast asleep among the kopjes, and a 
gay young man Sailing over the seas to kiss 
her, and wake her up, and then an ever 
after finish. It’s just lovely, isn’t it 
Higgy will weep with ecstasy, and then 
play doleful hymns to cheer herself up.” 

After which they all went across to th 
Homestead for dinner, and stayed unti 
bedtime, when Elizabeth was seen safely 
into her room, with the seven dogs on guard 
round about the veranda. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A Second Encounter 


T was not until the following Sunday 
six days after his departure, that Jim 
returned to the ranch 

lip saw him riding up to the Homestead 
and went across at once to report on pI 
ceedings during his absence, and to announ 
that, with his consent, Elizabeth and he 
wished to be engaged. 

Lyall looked none the better for his trip 
His eyes were hollow and heavy, and he 
seemed listless. The news cheered him up 
a good deal, but only for the time being 
and later he seemed like a man oppressed 
in mind and spirit. He was genuinely 
delighted that Flip loved Elizabeth ane 
proposed to stay in Rhodesia, though, as 
lip explained, he must take Sybil home 
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first, and make certain arrangements about 


realising his capital 

He wanted to start at once, and take 
Elizabeth with them, but over this matter 
Elizabeth was very firm, and declined to 


leave Jim in haste, to look after himself. 
She said she should like to come to England 
about Christmas to be and 
Jim to come with her for the At 
first, Jim said he could not possibly leave, 
but when it was urged upon him that he had 
not been home for ten years, 


time married 


wedding. 


and he could 
quite well take three or four months’ holiday 
and be all the better for it, he consented to 
think it over and look out for a reliable man 
to manage Nothing 
said about Flip taking Sybil’s share in the 
ranch, as Sybil felt undecided in her own 
mind and wished it left for the present. 

Her state of feeling towards Lyall was 
chaotic. 

One moment she believed she loved him 
and was ready to marry him if he asked 
her; and she 
utterly for Ihodesian 
could only marry him if he 


in his absence. wes 


another realised she was 
and 
would consent to 
live in England, which was a most unlikely 
proposition. When Flip told her he could 
see him arriving at the Homestead she f 


foolishly glad, and waited impatiently f 


unsuited life, 





It 
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7 
the afternoon when she would be sure to 
meet him. But before the afternoon came 
she felt jumpy and anxious, because it 
seemed so strange he should have gone ott 
to town, with never a word, after the cir- 
cumstances of their last meeting. She was 
puzzled and curious as to how he would 
meet her now, with the memory of that 
kiss in the tree 

And when at last they met, she found 


him greeting her exactly a 
happened at all, and 
old chilly manner. 


if nothing had 
howing precisely the 


‘How d’ye do?” he iid, and shoo! 
hands perfunctorily. [ hope you ar 
pleased with this great piece of news about 


Elizabeth and your broth 


“Of course I am pleased, delighted—who 
wouldn’t be to have Llizabeth for a sister 
in-law!” 

““T am glad it is so. They stand a good 
chance to be happy. Better tha most 
couples anyhow.” 

‘ | wonder why you say that ? hea | 
him, with unabashed eyes. 

Well,” curtly, “I’m not a marrying 


man myself, and I think it 
But Elizabeth and ( 
like prize-winners.”’ 
“You will have to try | call hi 
she remarked dryly. 
In truth, he 
No 


all 


Beaumont look 


a lottery 


Was I | 
kissed a y nas Ly 
her and | | 
Sybil’s belief that 


the elements ot reat 1 


man ¢e€ 
kissed 


love. 
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love that, once give level 
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like Sybil, with her love of life and gaiety, 
to share his existence on a lonely Rhodesian 
ranch, 

She was not of the stuff of Trail-makers, 
anyone could see that, and for her own sake 
as well as his the sooner they passed out 
of each other’s lives the better. And then 
the bitter-sweet memory of the moment when 
their lips met would rack him afresh, and 
all his strong soul panted for her. 

He felt only certain of one thing, and that 
was the necessity to end as quickly as possible 
the present situation. By any influence 
available, Sybil and Flip must be urged to 
depart. He felt that absence alone would 
help him to regain his equilibrium, and find 
again that peace and satisfaction which his 
life had held before they came. 

Elizabeth’s eyes perceived 
that some stress was hurting him and that 
when she spoke of the brother and sister 
leaving he seemed relieved; which point 
she discussed with Flip. - Flip shrewdly 
guessed at the truth, but he refrained from 
speaking of it, and only suggested that Jim 
was a little upset at the thought of losing 
her, Elizabeth, and woulu like to have her 
to himself for a little longer. Elizabeth 
shook her head, but agreed that it would 
be as well for Sybil and Flip to leave now, 
and she would follow to England in two 
or three months, to be married, bringing her 
brother with her, if it could be arranged. 

Once Flip tried to question Sybil, but she 
would not be drawn and refused to discuss 
Lyall at all. In truth she too was restless 
and perplexed. Uncertain of herself, un- 
certain of anything, except that something 
about Jim’s masterfulness and manliness 
held her, whether she would or no, and that 
lis present avoidance hurt her more than 


is 


she would have believed possible. 


affectionate 


NCIC 


It was 


apparent to her also that in the present 
arcumstances separation was the = only 
ourse. Once apart, both she and jim 
ould better learn what was in their own 


minds, and could readjust themselves to 
pe with the new situation created by 
Elizabeth marrying Flip. 

Yet never at any moment did Sybil 
fegret what had passed over the bull in 
cident, Just because Jim posed more or 


Ss as adamant to her sex, and believed 


s ‘ . ‘ 

imself above the follies of weak-minded 
men, she was glad had been torn the bandages 
tom his mind, 


to show him he had fiercer 
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feelings than most, when once they were 
aroused. As to the future she felt herself 
a fatalist. If he wanted her enough, he 
would presently awaken to the fact that 
she had to be won, and for both their sakes 
she wduld not let the winning be too easy. 
If, for the sake of a prejudice, he let her go, 
she would try to forget him quickly, back 
in the scenes of her old life. 

So there was no resistance 





when an early 
date was fixed for departure, and the Cairo 
trip given up in favour of a return to Eng- 
land so that Flip might make his arrange- 
ments to take up a ranching life in Rhodesia. 

But there was a genuine chorus of regret 
from all the neighbours, who had greatly 
appreciated their stay, and much wailing 
at the prospect of saying farewell. 

“Anyhow you must stay long enough 
for the Farmers’ Meeting at Tweedsdale,’’ 
they urged, and Sybil and Flip agreed to do 
so. The Farmers’ Meeting was a gathering 
of all the colonists in the neighbourhood, 
and represented a Farmers’ Association with 
membership and a chairman, The meeting 
took place once a month at one of the mem- 
bers’ homesteads, and as the whole company 
had to be entertained to lunch and tea, 
there were members who had been known 
to rejoice when it rained so fast that only a 
few stragglers turned up, as the commis- 
sariat question is always a difficult one. 

On the other hand, they formed, for many 
of them, the one outing of the month, and 
a good deal of good-natured chaff among the 
members, coupled with the pleasure of airing 
all grievances, and otherwise, 
made them an acceptable interlude for those 
who had few other chances for an outing. 

It must be confessed that when the meet- 
ing took place at Tweedsdale, there was room 
for a good deal of speculation as to what the 
commissariat would consist of. It had 
been known to be a lump of old cow; and 
once when one of Colman’s horses died, he 
had received a polite intimation that the 
I'armers’ Meeting would not take place on 
his ranch until it was known the natives had 
eaten up all the flesh. 

Upon this particular occasion, however, 
the young ranchers fairly spread themselves 
in an eflort to do the farewell 
banquet, sucking-pig, 
the baronial 


imaginary 


honour to 


and two fowls, a 
and 
table. 


But the 


a joint of beef graced 
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voice. “The luncheon is 

. served.” 
‘Golly !’’ remarked Dobbie, 
when he beheld the well-filled 
table, and stood smoothing the 












hair on the back of his head, 
lost in astonishment. 
“ Thought I couldn’t do it,” 
jecred Colman delightedly, 
You're not the 
only one who can 


swank with sucking- 


pigs and such-like!” 
I'll bet the old 
sow laid on it,”’ came 


And |] expect a 
hawk killed the 


You be quiet, 
Dol bie si put in 


Polling ‘ Any 
hoy he boug! 
the loin f 

mi ind | t 


the bullock myself, so we know it isn’t c 
“You shot it!’ laughed Carreker: “ to 
save its life, I'll bet! ”’ 
‘Mrs. Lack,’ inquired Paget politely, 


t 

‘will you have some sucking-pig that’s 
been laid on 

‘Or some sirloin that wa hot to save 
its life ?’’ added Carreker 

“ When you've done taki berties with 
my table!’’ remarked Colman, the 
host. 

** She found him greeting her pawn It’s a shame, Mr. Colman.” cried Eliza- 


exactly as if nothing had by 
happened at all ’’—p. 926 Norah Schlegel beth [ call it a_ perf 
spread.”’ 
‘So do.I,’’ echoed Mrs. Blandwell. “ It’s 
contributed by Paget’s horse, which, having a great credit to you.’ 


bucked him off twice when starting, now “ Where’s the Yorkshire pud 

refused to allow him to dismount. It horse-radish sauce asked ol 

caused quite a sensation, as neither would tacking again 

he let anyone hold his head, and an inter If you don't mind, yo m’t 

ested group watched from the veranda. thing, soon,’’ retorted the h 

All the neighbourhood was there—Mr. “T think you're all very rude put 

and Mrs. Blandwell, Summer, Lightway, Sybil. ‘‘ Never mind, Mr. Colmat 

Polling, Gordon, Peakage, the Silversmiths, and I will tell them in London yo 

the Birkdales, Dobbie of Ballymeath, who genius at entertaining 

had brought the Carrekers with him, and “Tm only afraid,” ed Elizabet 

Others. Several members re-met for the “ that you'll all be too sleey 1 well-It 

first time after serving on one or other of to cope with Captain Robert t the 

the battle-fronts, while some had made the this afternoon He's goi oO 

final sacrifice and would come no more. three amendments and produce two new 
‘ 


‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” called Colman’s . ones,” 
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“ T doubt if he’ll turn up,” from Peakage, 
‘his new bull is sick.” 

Meanwhile Jim Lyall took little part in 

the frivolity. Seated next to Mrs. Bland- 
well, he only spoke occasionally, and he ate 
very little, ‘looking tired and rather stern, 
Sybil noted it with a mixture of gladness 
and compassion, while she flirted gaily with 
Colman and Dobbie. Dobbie insisted he 
should propose her as a member of the 
Association at the afternoon meeting, and 
asked her if she had formed any opinion 
yet on dipping cattle, as that was to form 
the principal subject of debate. Sybil, in 
a wicked mood, said she would rather pass 
an opinion on bulls. 
“But do please make me a member of 
your Association,’ she added; *‘ then I can 
put M.I.A, after my name, and it’s so 
fashionable nowadays to have letters of 
some sort. No one will know what it 
means, which won’t matter in the least, and 
anyhow they can’t call it the ‘ Order of the 
Blind Eye.’ ”’ 

“You ought to have a little bull token 
on your sleeve,” they told her, “ like the 
Tank Corps, and the torpedoed sailors ; 
and call it the Order of the Savage Bull, 
because you own one, for the good of the 
Empire in her far-flung dominions.” 

“T love him,” she declared emphatically. 
“ Nearly every evening I go to a safe vantage 
ground to watch Smoke, with his long stick, 
hcok him on the end of it and lead him to 
his stable. Smoke drives him to some 
trees first, and there they play about with 
eagh other. Smoke saunters up behind 
trees, and Satan pretends to feed, then 
suddenly he makes a little rush, and Smoke 
dances off, and I grow rigid with excite 
ment. It takes Smoke half an hour to hook 
him, and it’s thrills all the time—and I 
believe those two darling devils are tho- 
roughly enjoying themselves.”’ 

“I guess you didn’t enjoy yourself up 
in that tree for an hour,’’ someone suggested, 
laughing, 

‘Oh, I don’t know! ’’—airily. ‘' The 
branches were a little thin to sit on, and 
Satan was a dreadful fidget, but on the 
whole 1 wouldn’t have missed it.’ She 
glanced covertly at Jim, and added: “ No, 
I wouldn't have missed it for anything.” 

Then running on, in her own gay fashion : 
‘I used to think it was quite interesting 
to own a prize Pekinese in London, but 
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heavens! it’s absolute piffle to owning a 
pedigree bull in Rhodesia! I’m not going 
to buy any more expensive hats and frocks 
when I get home, but save up my money 
to buy a beautiful pedigree wife ‘for him, 
And I shall call her Cleopatra, because we 
all know that Cleopatra went to the devil.” 

“Look ’ere, Mrs. Lack,’ declared one of 
the party. “ If you'll come out ’ere to stay, 
we'll guarantee to make you the first lady 
member of our Legislative Council. Then 
you can put M.L.C. after your name, as 
well as M.F.A.; and I’ll lay two to one with 
anybody that you'll bear the letters with 
greater distinction than fifty per cent. of 
the members we generally ’ave.’’ 

There was a chorus of “‘ Hear! Hear!” 
and someone thumped the table and cried 
** Speech ! ” 

“I can’t speech,” declared Sybil, ‘‘ but 
I can promise you one thing. If ever I 
grace that august Council, there’ll be such 
an outcry from the mines over the favour- 
itism shown to agriculture, that they’ll have 
to import Diana Mannerisms at least, tc 
help them to hold their own!” 

‘And it will all end in a free fight!” 
said Dobbie. ‘‘ Gad! I hope I'll be there! 
What do you say, Carreker? Give ’em a 
real Orange night, wouldn’t we!” 

“Faith! an’ I reckon they’d want the 
Red Cross handy,” drawled Carreker, in a 
brogue that set them all laughing as they 
rose from the table. 

The farmers then held their meeting, all 
trying to look very solemn and serious, but 
the imposing gravity was badly wrecked 
when a young Dutch farmer, holding forth 
upon ‘a certain breed of sheep suitable for 
the neighbourhood, remarked that un- 
doubtedly there would be a good market 
for their fleeze. 

Sybil, who had shown exemplary behaviour 
outwardly up to that moment, inquired 
loudly in tones of feigned astonishment : 

“Is there a market for fleas in Rhodesia ?”’ 

From that moment the meeting became 
a mere travesty, and no one paid the slightest 
attention when Captaia Roberts, who had 
turned up in spite of his sick bull, began to 
harangue the assembly at great length upon 
the necessity of compulsory cattle dipping 
every week, backed up by Blandwell, 
Dobbie, Carreker, Paget, and Colman finally 
contrived to keep their faces while they 
contended that ‘‘ dipping ”’ cost a halfpenny 
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per beast, and the proposal was only urged 
by men whose head of stock was too small 
to reckon with. Things to 
little heated, Sybil remarked, 
enough for all to hear: 

‘“‘ Let’s give it up, and go and play about 
with Mr. Paget’s horse !”’ 

“Ts that ’* asked the 
Chairman slyly. ‘‘ Do you wish me to put 
it to the meeting : 

* Vou 
declared, 
I wouldn’t 


began grow a 


when loud 


an amendment 


Sybil 
I did not mean anyone to hear. 
interrupt important 
discussion for worlds, especially when it’s 
just getting warlike and interesting. Per 
sonally I consider a bath once a month is 
quite enough for anyone; and once a week 
mere affectation. What do you think, 
Mr. Polling ?”’ 

As Polling was well known not to favour 
baths at time, there 
plosion, and amid black looks on the part 


cover me with confusion,” 


such an 


1S 


any was another ex- 


of some of much 
ment among the others, the meeting broke 
up. 

Sybil at attached herself to Paget, 
who had captured her fancy from the first. 


the members, and enjoy 


once 


‘“Let’s have your performing horse out 
now,” she urged him sweetly. “1 love a 
horse with a sense of humour.” 

‘So do I when he belongs to someone 
else,””’ Paget told her, as they went off to- 
gether to fetch the humorous Peter. 

‘““Who’s going to get on first ?’’ cried 
Sybil when they returned ‘Come along, 


Mr. Dobbie.” 


For an hilarious half-hour Peter proceeded 
to buck first one and then another off his 
back until Lyall mounted him and, with his 


iron grip and heavy weight, 
for him to unseat. Then, to his char- 
acter for humour, he proceeded upon those 

im pe to 
rn had to tire 


1 ] 
imenabie, 


proved too much 
true 
made it almost ssible 
dismount, and Lyall in his t 
bit 
interval 


antics which 


him out a to make him 
In the 
anxious to be alone, had 


th ana 


hip, 


toward 


home, and as no one else was riding in the 
same direction it chanced presently that 
Sybil and Jim found themselves travelling 
up the lovely pass tow irds Weng Heights 
unaccompanied 

lor some time they rode i lence, Sybil 
feeling disinclined to make conversation, 
and Jim struggling with all his might to 
control his wayward sense It was the 


Qg 





first time they had been so entirely alone 


11 
since the bull incident, and it did not help th 
matters that in the narrow pass there ware in 
moments when their horses brushed against 
each other, and the riders’ knees inevitablv 
came in contact 

Sometimes he forged ahead, but occasion 
ally courtesy demanded he should hold back S¥ 
a branch, or open a gate, and the horses 
immediately contrived to get neck and nec] 
again. Sybil remained curiously calm out- 
wardly. She looked about her as if enjoy S 
ing the lovely scenery of the pass, but sh 
refused to manufacture small talk to ea 
the situation, or to put herself to much 
trouble over her horse Once or twice she 
glanced up at Jim’s set face, and likened hi 
in her mind to an equestrian statue. She 
half suspected that beneath the rigidit 


there was tempest, but pursued het 
whether it were so or not. She felt, 
than saw, that in the grandeur of the lonely 
pass, at its rare altitude of six thousand feet 
with its tall aloof-looking palms, its untrod 
den side-passes, its secretive i 
hidden deep down between two hi 
its mysterious unseen denizens of wild life, 


its curiously unresponsive effect in spit 


of the beautiful warm lights of late afte 
noon, that this big strong man, with | 
chiselled features, moved in typi 
of himself, upon a background as remot 
and secretive Even to the. 1 m ar 
drama that was. assured] t its 
eternal life tory um n 1 
passes, though the foliage ! the bare 
hill-sides gave no sign—just so, beneath t 
almost stern exterior of the 1 eside het 
she felt that hidden senses, desires, passio1 
clamoured for their natural ¢ of « 
pression. Would he keep 1 t 
of his to the end, to tl t whe 
sighting the Homestead act the opt 
veldt, he would feel safe Or oth 
oceasion of their lonene in the tre 
herself, had wilfully chall I 
She had no self leceptt > 
to-day she felt different I not | 
bv any act of hers this ti ut 1 itace 
fell. He must in future blat I 
not her, if he were determine to atta 
blame to any otte I ( t¢ ( 
between them 

So they rode silently on Once he pointed 
out a graceful night-jar wit! tal 
feather flitting over ther when 








a reed buck was heard whistling to his mate, 
they stood still a second to hear the answer- 
ing call. Then on again through the warm, 
scented, amorous evening light, until they 
came to the place where they must cross 
the little river and ascend from the pass to 
the open veldt. A bridge had been made at 
some time, with tree trunks thrown roughly 
across, that could, with hazard, bear the 
weight of a car, but it was not an inviting 
arrangement for a horse to step upon, and 
Sybil’s frankly refused to have anything 
Neither would he jump the 
river, because recent rain had made the bank 


to do with it. 


very soft, and having once been bogged, he 
was terrified of boggy land again. Lyall’s 
horse was an old campaigner, not worried 
by any obstacles if his master put him at 
them, so he was quite willing to slither down 
the bank and wade across. 

“Perhaps you had better get off and 
walk over the bridge,” Jim said. ‘“‘I can 


} 3s lower down.” 


take him acro 
Sybil dismounted at once, and after talk 
ing to the 


s 


nervous horse a moment, and 


patting his neck to reassure him, Jim led 
him to a narrower part and finally prevailed 
upon him to spring acro Then he brought 
both the horses to where Sybil stood waiting, 
ind dismounted. Sybil took her reins from 
him, and kissed her horse on the nose, telling 
him he was a silly fellow to be afraid of a 
little mud, and a little water, though she 
was not surprised he objected to such a 


primitive, badly made brid Lyall, mean- 


while, flung his reins over a bush, and came 
to help her 1 , it 

So tl tood b le in the pass, 
ith the | t nearly me in the west, but 

wonderful silver radiance of moonlight 
erowl nor tarily brighter overhead, 

d casting long shafts of silver upon shim- 
ering pal ind eleaming rippling water 
beside them Sybil, feeling ightly un 
rung, glanced into his face and then 
looked away lor nothine was there ex- 
cept stro 1 pain and longing, and she 
felt baffled and he pless before his obvious 
suflering, and bewildered why he should 
feel so And it was just that unusual ex 
Pression of battled helplessness in her face 
that id -Jim nding the torrents of his 
hopeless passion irging over him, till he 
was blind and eat and dun to all else 

In the ti of the moment Sybil had 
leaned back against her horse, feeling more 
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and more unstrung, and when at last he 
gathered her up in his arms, and kissed her 
fiercely, she made no resistance, 

“It’s no use,’ he muttered in a low, 
fierce undertone. ‘“ I can’t stand out against 
you. Kiss me—Sybil.” 

His lips sought hers again, but after a 
moment she hid her face on his shoulder, 
like a shy child in his arms. For some 
moments longer he held her, his breath 
coming unevenly, and a trembling of over- 
powering emotion shaking his limbs—and 
then he lifted her to her saddle, and en- 
circled her with his arms as she sat on her 
horse. The moonlight was full on their 
faces now, and they could look into each 
other’s pain-wrung and 
inarticulate; hers a little pleading, a little 
mystified, unusually Perhaps in 
that strange moment Sybil touched the 
highest point she had ever touched. For 
all her wayward irresponsibility and cap- 
tiousness fell away, leaving her just a 
palpitating woman-thing, asking only to 
give, ready to count all the world well lost 
for love. And yet, because of what she 
saw in his face, she knew that he would not 
ask her to marry him, though all his soul 
was sick with longing. In a second of 
tense silence her little hand slipped into his 
big one, and he gripped it fast, but she 


eyes—his _ still 


sweet. 


uttered no word. 
At last, speaking rather brokenly, he 
said 
We ought not to have ridden home like 
this, one can’t trust these emotional sur- 
roundings. I—I'm afraid I’ve acted like a 
cad.” 7 
It has been my fault,” she said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ because of what I did in the tree.”’ 
There was another silence in which he 
still struggled to keep himself in hand. 
At Jast Sybil said 
I don’t want you to think that I regret 
it, or that I was playing. In two weeks 
Klip and I will have gone. It’s been a 
wonderful time here for both of us. For 
me it has been the most veal time I’ve ever 
known—I mean real-life time, instead of 
just playing and frivoling.” She paused, 
and seemed uncertain how to go on. He 
looked into her face with a waiting ex 
pression, and she was carried back in her 
mind suddenly to their first interview, when 
he had admonished herself to be utterly 
unafraid and. speak the simple thing that 
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mind She 


de ided 1 


was in her her 


same now, 


screwed up 
» do the 
I don’t mind telling you that I wanted you 
before I 
anything, but | 


ourage and 


to kiss me away. I can't 
I knew you would 
Nothing had 
been in the least like anything I had known 
before. fitting it 
Another pause 


“ IT won't excuse myself. 


went 
analyse 
not kiss quite like other men, 
should 


‘To me it seemed 


end that way.’’ , and then 
You dominated me 
whether I would or no. I wanted,” her voice 
to bring you to this.” 
slightly, and 


gaze from her face to the trees 


sank very low, “ 


He frowned removed his 
I suppose it has always been like 


he said. 


that,”’ 
easily at 
vour beck and call, and when one dared to 
him. It 
has been your role in life to play with men’s 
hearts.” 

Instead of taking the 


as she would 


‘Every man has been 


hold aloof, you set out to subdue 


accusation jauntily, 


have done with anyone 


‘Ise, 
Sybil in her 
asked truth. 

indeed played with men’s hearts 


And if she had, 


softened mood of 
herself if it 


simple 
honesty 

Had she 
all her life 


were the 


had any real 


harm been done 

Jim, frowning at the tree missed the 
sweetness of her face at the moment, and 
took her silence for consent Ye of course 


that was what he 


had done, and the 
greatest victim of all had been hi 
friend, Suddenly he wrenched him 


into his old groove 


“Well, 


you have won once again,” he 


said with bitterness, but only up to a 
certain point You say it seemed fitting 
to you that thin hould end like thi 
now | have my say Ii the { Let n 
be honest as yourself Now it this moment 
vou dominate my ser and | feel 1 want 
nothing in heaven or earth but to posse 
you But lam not th ce of my sense 
whatever other men ma ) ind once vou 
have gone away. I mea to crowd you out 


of mv life for ever 
“Why ; he asked in a little burst f 
sudden pain 


Isn’t what you ] e yust told me 
good enough reason pe ikin ilmo:t 
harshl It j like t ! md at 
tention that you should go back to your 
playing ground, and leave me free 

Sybil sat stunned and lent, not in the 
le t realist that le is I nk luefl rt 


He mistook her silence for a guilty con- 
that she 


sciousness deserved the worst he 
thought of her, and -his masterful mind re. 
asserted itself. 

But you have rather given me my cue’ 
he said. ‘ Probably I shall never meet 
anyone again who attracts n you do 
\re you to be the only one to gather sweets 
that come your way! Heaven no—two 
can play at that game ’’—and he dragged 
her down to him, and held her in a grip of 
iron while he kissed her again and again. 

Then, re-seating her in het Idle, he said 
harshly 

Perhaps we are nearer ‘ ¥ quits 
now,’ and moved away to n his own 
horse 

A tew minutes later they we ( of the 
pass and cantering across the moon-bathed 
veldt. Lyall, once more the rigid horseman, 
leading the way, and Sybil, perplexed and 
dazed, following more meekly t he had 
ever followed before in her life 

CHAPTER XIX 
The Departure 
ITRING the last three weeks of their 
stay Flip spent a l of tin 
goin round thi eigl 0d look 
ing at land, but to find a tab inch wa 
a much more difficult proposit he had 
supposed Phe private owne ed to 
much money, and the Govern ind w 
now too far from town, that a ieir 11 
mediate vicinity being tak \) rail 
what wa litable ene | ba I 
was not equally suitable for | 
and blip was anxious not t | ibetl 
from their breezy tal tutty, 
relaxing valley where n prove 
trouble Lhere WW ind t 
be had « the Barwick Estat it w 
tit 1" journey from W Height 
ind Elizabeth wa al ) ! to oO 1 
far from her brother. 

Phe when they were at t] ot a 
deadlock, Sybil decided to r shar 
in blip favour She har knew wl 
except { it it wa oO Oo 1 the be 
thas for tl other thre 
it once with Lyall ip res 
to sell | | to bhp value 
maki him Jiu’s parts f hers 

| il tip iti Lint 
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“that you both agree to leave the palm 
grove, and the piece of the Umvukwes 
adjoining, in my _ sole _ possession,’’ . The 


piece she had named contained the rough 
bridge across the river where cne emerged 
from the Tweedsdale Pass, a little belt of 
ridge of the Um 
but 


woodland, and a stony 


vukwes of no monetary value with 
lovely views all around 
Why do you want that ?’ 


with curiosity. “ I 


Flip asked 
suppose you know it 
is no use agriculturally 

“ Certainly I Perhaps 
reason is because I am no use agriculturally 


know it. one 


myself!’’ She laughed, and added, with 
a lightness belied by her eye Some day 
I am going to build a little temple to 


QOueenie’s Higher Thought Leligion there, 
and call it the Temple of the New Dawn ! 
But there’s nothing to be so serious about,” 
breaking off. ‘‘ What I really 

bit of the earth in 
sunniest corners ; and feel that it is always 
there for me to come and see if I care to.’’ 


truly want 


is to own a one of its 


But the following Sunday afternoon, their 
last on the ranch, after all the preliminaries 
were settled and the new partnership terms 
arranged, greatly to the satisfaction of 
Elizabeth and Flip and Jim, Sybil sat in the 
shade of the camp, feeling a little weighed 
Elizabeth and 
Wave 


ovel power- 


regret 


ott to 


down by a nameless 
Flip had 
Kopje, radiantly, astonishingly, 
ingly happy. ‘To Sybil it was a 
radiated from them as a light 
of her love for them she 


gone their beloved 
if happines 


, and because 


was full of gladne 
but the reverse picture was necessarily a 
new loneliness for her, since she must lose 


Flip, and by con 


comparison feel a new 


sciousness of failure in her own matrimonial 
adventure. All of which wa entuated 
by Jim's still insistent avoidance and rigid 
aloofnes Iver since the evening of their 
ride from Tweedsdale he had worn an w 
bending front, rarely addressi her 
all, and going off alone as much as possibl 
If Elizabeth and Flip had not been so 


wrapped up in each other, the 


noticed his emphasised aloofness, and given 


more thought to Sybil, but always when they 


were there she contrived to o« upy herself 
with seeming lightness of heart, and they 
did not gue it her loneline ind lurking 
depression lor if Flip had been a flirt all 
his life, he was undoubted! glad enough 
to fix hi tections when the time came 





and was wholly wrapped up in Elizabeth 
who, gayer 


and sweeter Opened 
the warmth of his 


No doubt their happiness had its 


than ever, 


like a flower to 


love 


etiect upon 


jim also, making him, too, realise hi 
loneliness and crave all the more for Sybj! 


But the mould in which he had carefylh 
hardened himself conld not yield, and }y 
refused to let himself see her apart fro 


those circumstances which incurred his 
bending censure. 

Thus it happened that Sybil endured 
nightmare of 


restless uncertainty, hating 


him one moment, and coming help 

under his sway the next. Sometimes fo 
a whole day she could make herself happ 
by revelling in scorn of his ‘‘ Scots obtus« 


as she called it 
she would perhaps see 


ness ”’ and then, at eveni 
him with his ste 
immobile mask and, looking into his eves 
perceive the tempest and turmoil that wer 
underneath, and all her scorn would 1 
away, and she would feel that if he held out 
his arms to her, all her wish was to go to 
him him. At the sar t 
she believed now that he 
and the 
lip had been right 


not 


and comfort 
would not « tl 
ooner they were apart the 
when he 

one to indulge in 
heart he felt as pi 
would find plenty of joy in life for herself 
but there 


al il an af Cc 


elf-pity, and 
ured that 
neverthele 

not banish, 


afraid of 


could 

hittl 
It was her hope and belief tl 

and blip left the ranch in a few day 


he would successfully banish Jim and 
disapproval from her mind. And then sor 
times, as to-day, she was oppr ss 
doubt. Why had she chosen to keep 
that corner of the ranch where the pri 
bridge was flung over the rivet Wl 
he keep anything at all, since it was he! 
intention to try and forget in f > Jar 
Lyall and all his works 

\nd then suddenly, sitting there in t 
hade, her heart beat hurri¢ 
firm step \ approaching the camp 


her chair, and since it was neither Phy 
nor that of an unshod native, it 1 ure 
be | 1 himself 
Phe mail arrived just tet di 

parted,” he vid “ T thouegl | 
like to have your lette 

It was the first time he had ¢ | t 
them acro ind for a second she was nob- 
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plussed by the unexpected action. Then 
she took them from him murmuring— 
“ Thanks awfully, for bringing them over.” 
He seemed to hesitate whether to retire 
again at once, and in the moment’s pause 
Sybil glanced through the letters and Jaid 
them down. 


“Nothing important, DVmsoglad, They 
can wait.” 
“Don't you like important letters? I 


should have thought they would have broken 
t 


you.” 
“JT don’t want to be bothered with them 


ie monotony for 


here. Rhodesia has made me incorrigibly 
lazy. ‘Time enough for things of importance 


when we return to London.” 
She wanted to ask him to sit down, but 


felt it was impossible after the last time they 


had been alone together, and wondered that 
he had risked a ¢é/e-d-icte himself. 

But in these last few days Jim’s endur- 
ance was at breaking point, and he found 
that occasionally he acted blindly, unable 


to direct his will It was in some such stress 
that he asked her suddenly — 
_ Why do 


of ranch ? 


you want to keep that piece 
It 5 it’ 
Phat depends 


s quite useless anyhow.” 


upon what use one has 


for it, surely 
“What use can you possibly have for 
it?” 
He was conscious of what had 
transpired between them at the bridge, and, 
against all his sterner wish, his soul clamoured 
to know if her desire had been influenced by 
those tense felt 


eive which way dignity and 


intensely 


moments. Sybil unusually 


at a loss to per 
self-respect Jay, and whether they mattered 
as much as honesty in this particular case. 
Why give him the triumph of knowing he 
had vanquished her in spite of his bearish- 


ness? Why be ashamed to reveal that his 


unconquerable passion was not unrecipro- 
cated ? 

rhe reckless, primitive strain in her would 
have liked him to declare his mastership 
again, as at the spot where his’ senses 
had triumphed over his will, in the 
lovely pass, with its mysterious lights and 
Shadows, its hidden dramas and_ tragedies 
of animal life, its sinister, amorous atmo- 
sphere in the midst of that curiously un 
responsive efiect 

But Sybil had had bitter cause to regret 


her own reckless spirit once, and she strove 


as he, to keep herself well in hand now. 
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“T told you what use I have for it,” 
trying to speak in a nonchalant voice. 
“ Don’t you approve my Temple of the New 
Dawn ?” 





“I neither approve nor disapprove I 
thought you were just talking at random.” 
He had moved a step nearer to her, and 
she felt her heart-beats grow more uneven. 
The very of his attitude 
eloquent strain under 


tenseness 
of the which he 
laboured, and she felt it fast communicating 
itself to her. What if the tempest engulfed 
them both ? How should she withstand it ? 
Did she want to withstand it 2? Her slender 
fingers closed tightly round the arms of her 
chair, bringing the blue veins out startlingly 
on her hands. 


was 


‘Only three more days before parting,” 
ran in her brain, and she knew in those 
tense moments that the parting was going 
to be very hard. 

The strain will be ended soon,”’ ran his 
thought. ‘“‘ Why you things 
alone, and go about the ranch as usual ? ”’ 


can’t leave 

Nevertheless he stayed there beside her. 

l‘or some moments there was a pulsing 
silence. 

Jim knew a question was burning on his 
tongue—a question he longed to ask one 
moment, and was fiercely determined not 
to ask the next, 

Why had deserted friend ? He 
told himself in his harsh judgment that in 
any case she would probably prevaricate— 
try to 


therefore 


she his 


make out a case for herself— 
nothing would be gained by 
stain would remain the same 
the truth of her explanation ; 


would 
and 
it. The ugly 
if he doubted 
and thus it might only add fire to his scorn, 
Way relieving his longing to 
possess her as long as she was there on the 


while in no 
ranch. 

Sybil felt past 
time in her life she seemed 
ated ; lear 
that 


the first 
utterly domin- 


reasoning, Tor 


and yet with a « consciousness 
them lay 
If they could 

it was what 


but if he swept 


both 
in any complete surrender, 
be 


she had wished all 


gulfs of danger for of 


just friends, well and good 


along ; 


her off her feet in a flood of emotion, and 
they became lovers, the future might hold 
little but hopeless entanglement and regret 


for both of them, Anyhow let her go away 

to England first, and reason calmly in an 

atmosphere less charged with electricity. 
And “‘ go away ” was the counsel of Jim’s 


, 
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stood there beside her, 
wrestling with himself, thrilled by her near- 


brain also, yet he 
ness, loving her presence, while his soul still 
sat in judgment. 

And then at last it came, as perhaps it 
bound to retired at 
Looking into her face with eyes that 


seemed to probe to her very soul, he asked 


vas come, unless he 


wnce, 


suddenly 
“ Will you answer me one thing truly : 
Why did 


husband and 


desert Owen Lack 
friend ? 
She was taken aback—momentarily dumb- 


founded. 


you your 


” 


my 


Had this then been the whole explanation 
from the 
condemnation 


and 
ever came a 
verdict without any sort of a trial, or any 
It nettled her quickly. 
Pride rose up in arms, 


beginning ?—a judgment 


before she 
chance of defence, 
Now he knew her 
still 
She 


personally as well as Owen, did he 
believe the blame had all been hers 

could understand that he should be preju- 
diced before she came, and that the prejudice 
should continue more or less; but this utter 
condemnation, and brooded over, 
after he had admitted that he 
loved her, had a harsh, overbearing aspect 
that only 


would 


nursed 
virtually 


aroused her swift defiance. She 


not stand as a preiudged criminal 


All her soul resented 


to make her defence. 


it Unless he could love her with all her 
faults and failings and follies, what could 
there ever be between them but suspicion 


and distrust in spite of love ? 
And there was another a 
While he stood rigidly 


an iron control of his will, her 


pect, 

kee 
mind ran lke 
lightning over the whole aspect of the case. 
The se 


waiting 


pDIng 


ret she had kept so well, for reas 


ons 
that were entirely her own atlair—should 
she give it up now, because the harsh cen- 
sure of this man demanded it After all 


what claim had he compared to the dead 
Why should she fail 
she bore, in order to satisfy hi 
friend 
Well! 
Fong to 


Sybil 


the man whose 


name 


tyrannical 


said 


tell ime 


Jim at last, are you 
to her feet and 
Then she looked him ; 
in the face and an 
No, I not.” 
He winced as.if she had struck him a 
blow, 


TOSe 
or two away 
swered - 


am 


his 


So much, in 


mind, 


moved a pace 


quart ly 





ay 
her answer, and here she was refusing tc : 
le 
answer at all. 
a) } . ] sl 
You must have had a re he id 
doggedly. ‘‘ Surely you are wi to defend si 
vourself.”’ 
** Against whom ? ’’—coldly. i 
*“ Whom Why evervo ! HH used 
> _— | ive» 66 BE. f , 
then muttered darkly : But of course, if . 
vou can’t!’ | 


** And if I can’t 2? ’’—bravely. : 


“There is no need to explain further,” 
with bitterness * But—Gad !—I don’t 
know why you need ever hav e here! 
Wasn’t it enough to sp« 

Seeing the pain in his fact ly ising 
how it hurt her, she wi wept by a mo 
mentary weakening, but somet ome 
vague voice outside herself lL to 
hold her back, and sl tur 1 her eye 
away from him to the hill What after a vie 
could she ive him in the future that woul 
be better than his faith in ] How 
would it help either of ive 
away now what she | 
all the ears ¢ Once ft ‘re apart 
would it hurt her \ - 
went on condemnil I \ 
case, what right had he 1 ( 
stituted hi lf both judg jury, and 
to have mvicted unheard I r! un 
and mercile V critical nature w ed her 

nd that which 1 ] { 

he 1 fe urd 

Phen have 1 
h Kea 4 pa [ 1 iast 
longing hope 
Not] You app é 
with the its. I ca 
Ve | I « J ) 
que { l 
Oh 1 ( ive 
earnt tl ime { 
He let it pa Phe me 
l { 1] 
CONSCIO t eve ed to 

hold h 1 vet sol i I 

tood b 1 1 : 
Sybil a O * 

till a itt frightened \ 

{ t if | ; t1o wl | t 

So 4 t 

em 

But e the spect ound 
rei n her a dull ange t ] estionl 
nd oul - » tha urthe 








away from him, and 
let a careless scorn 
show in her face. He 
stood a moment wrest- 
ling fiercely with him- 
self, and then he asked 
tensely- 

‘‘ Then this is final ? 
You refuse to ofler any 
explanation ? ”’ 

‘ Absolutely. You 
right what- 
ever to ask it of me.”’ 

As if he could not 


have no 


trust himself any 
further, he turned on 
his heel and_ strode 


away. <$o 

When the swift dusk 
fell Flip and Elizabeth 
came slowly home to- 


gether, arm in arm, 
moving in that atmo- 
sphere of deep love 


which laughs at speec h, 
and communes as easily 
Near the 
stables they saw a tall 
man mount his 


in silence. 


horse 
and ride away through 
the wonderful starlight. 
Momentarily they stood 
sull, . 
‘What an hour for 
jim to start off on 
Quicksilver !’ Eliza- 
beth said, ‘‘ but | 
expect he has been at 
one of the kraals, and found a sick beast, 
ind is riding back with some muutti.” 
“Still, one would have thought Shilling 


could have taken it. What a restless beggar 


he is nowadays More so than usual, don’t 
you think ? ” 
Elizabeth knit her pretty brows. She 
Was growing more strengthened in her ideas 
about Jim and Sybil, but felt them still too 
Vague io speak of. Rather, she thought, 
she would watch Jim after the 
brother and sister had gone, and report 


later if it were worth while 


« losely 


‘He has always been restless,”’ she said. 
It will do him a world of good to have a 
partner who refuses to be hustled,’’ and she 


laughed softly 








Drawn by Norah Schlegel 


*“* As if he could not trust himself any 
further, he turned on his heel and 
strode away ”’ 


In short, a lazy dog what! My 
merged in 


joy-bells of 


princess !’’ and 
muttled sounds 
happiness. 

At the camp found Sybil sitting 
alone, and her face gleamed white in the 
unusually 
If it was not happiness 
for her, it was at least an inspiriting con- 


their laughter 
that are the 


they 


starlight, and her eyes seemed 
large and bright. 


sciousness of power, for she realised more 
fully against what odds she had captivated 
Jim’s unwilling heart, whether he chose to 
admit it or not, 


agus 
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The last three days sped with lightning 
rapidity. So many details of the partner- 
ship to be and of Efizabeth’s 


trip to England—even the lovers had scarcely 


list ussed, 


any time to themselves. 
And Sybil, still with that fear of a fateful 


wrong step hanging over her, stayed pur- 


posely in the background, a difficult, 
elusive person to come in contact with. 
Having vanquished Jim in spite of his 


pronounced aversion and outspoken rude 


ness, she was not at all sure that she wanted 
further, 


Only on the last evening did 


matters to go any 
they have 
a few minutes alone, and she was then tired 


out with a long day of packing and arrang- 


ing. 

She and Tlip dined at the Homestead, 
and after dinner the lovers strolled off for 
an hour. She lay back in an armchair on 


the 
uons 


veranda, and, after giving a few direc- 


to a native at the back, Jim came 


to her. 
a veranda post, 


French window 


He tapped his pipe against 


quietly through the 


and commenced to fill it, before he spoke, 
standing silhouetted against the evening sky. 
When he had lit it to his satisfaction, 
he turned to her, and leaned against the 


verattda post looking down at her, instead 


of taking a seat. 

a 
said simply, “ 
about your 


any gratification to you,’ he 


Ll am sorry that I was so rude 


coming Out, and so bearish when 


, 


you came,” 


She felt it cost him a good deal to make 
the confession, and took it in a frank, friendly 
spint. 

You needn’t be. It was perfectly 


natural. hould have felt 


In your place | 


the same 

Hardly, I think; aman who i naturally 
rather Impatient become far more so out 
here. The climate, I Ippose, 


and the 
natives, and ms 
There wa a 


asked 


and he 


“ Are you and Flip ge to get rich 
presently, and retire on a fortune 

I don’t know about a fortune. There 

are always great possibilities in a country 

like thi railway linku up minerals 

being cdliscove red, and so forth \t pre sent 


there is a great need of population 
‘ Still, I suppose it is an 
To be the first 


the country mould itself, to win by 


Interesting goal 


mone in the race, to watch 


virtue 





of early hardships '’-—she gave 


«s 


a little laugh 
in short, to be the early bird!” 

He pulled thoughtfully at his pipe. 

** I don’t know that there’s much in it 
last. 
She felt surprised 


, 
ne said at 
It was so unli 
to make such a comment 

There must be satisfaction, surely ?™ i 


she remarked. 


“Oh, I daresay ! ’’—carelessly He was 
silent, and she felt the air was getting charged 
again, and was in two minds whether to 


flead further packing and get up and go 


away. He pulled a chair forward, and 
down so that he could look into her fa 
It seemed impossible to get up and go aw: 
now. ‘* Those two,” he remarked, signify 


ing the lovers, ‘‘ seem to be ivourites 


lf 
pecial f 


of destiny, don’t they ? I wonder why! 

‘Some people would tell you they wer . 
twin souls.” 

I don’t doubt some people would tell 
me many different kind of onsenset 
grimly. And _ then Do you believe in 
twin souls ? ”’ 

‘Only on occasions like t smili } 
faintly. ‘1 think of all the gi I know 
Elizabeth is just the one ‘ited to Flip 
She has enough originality never to bor 
him; and she can hold her own with a man 


spoilt from babyhood.”’ 
I doubt 
other 


if close relat 
fairly, but’’——a scarce perceptible 


pause—‘ Owen had a 


her.” 
She coloured in the 
her composure. 
“Tf he had asked 
should have 
They like brother and ter fron 
the first,’”’ wa ill he uid. And the 


Did you never to 


me to et Dil iree 
marry her, I tried to do so 


were 


abruptly 
free 

in order to mart 

MecMah pproys 


ie contrived to nip thir n the bud, 


‘Only once, 
friend 


of. Sl 


vreat (oueentie 
and afterwards IT was glad 
life 


widow, with Flip and Queenie 


confess | found very ple 
COMpanlons 
Yet 
again 
One never knows,” lightly. I 
mi blip badly.” 
He leaned 


knees, staring at the ground. 


now you are pretty re to malry 


with a touch of hat 


forward, arms across 


, 
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HE securing of a home full of beautiful 

furniture rests entirely with yourself, Smarts 
are Artists and Specialists in the making of 
furniture worth having, and create almost daily 
new designs and styles in every class of 
furniture. You can easily satisfy your keenest 
desires from the choice ee 
selection of furniture 
always on view and 
arrange for its delivery 
to your home at once. 
The question of pay- 
ment is provide ‘d for by 
Smarts’ Simple System 
which is always at your 
disposal. So you see, it 
































rests entirely with you. 


Cini thin 1 : SMARTS’ SIMPLE SYSTEM 


A request to any of Smarts’ Estab- ? is easily the best when it comes 
lishments will bring you by returna ; to furnishing out of income. Im- 


charmingly illustrated booklet, "Con- : mediate delivery of the goods 
cerning Furniture.” In its pages: 


home furnishing is dealt with in a: follows the first payment, and 
de ightfully new way. and its con- : there are no extras for credit, 
tents will not only please you, but | packing or anything else. Its 
ae penn — Get your : terms are adaptable to all re- 

It’s tees : quirements. Call or write and 
RIE cots seo i adapt them to yours, 
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28, 29, 30 & 31, London Road, CASTLE, S.E. 1. 


Branches at 


NORTHAMPTON. —2 Ab- COVENTRY ) and 10, WOOLWICH, 8.E.—7°,Powis 
St buree bd | 
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“Perhaps you wal come back to stay 
with them : ~ 
“At some future day, maybe. Mear- 


while there will be Queenie.”’ 

He got up and walked away from her to 
the far end of the veranda, and stood, lean- 
staring into the night. 
to keep himself in hand 


they 


ing against a post, 
He was determined 


to-night. To-morrow, because of it, 


would part as passing travellers—she to go 


her way, he to go his, and what had trans- 


pired at the 
unaffected. He 

with him, but his 
end, and he would forget her. 
lay throbbing 
in her chair, and gazed 
to-night all her 
at the prospect of losing 


resting-place to leave them 


knew it would go hardly 
will would conquer in the 
Only to-night 
the wound of if and. bare. 

Sybil sank lowe1 
into the dark likewise, but 


heart was heavy 


Flip, and of having to face life without 
hm. And while they still waited the 
lovers came back, and the fateful moment 


passed. 
“You 
marked teasingly 
mu?” 
But Elizabeth 
with eves that saw with knowledge, 
that had any 
him as did; and 
shrewdly that vet, because of hi 
will, he could not let 


Sybil’s attitude she 


two look very sociable,’ Flip re- 


‘“ T hope we don’t disturb 
y‘ 
canned her brother’s face 
and she 


knew never before woman 


moved Sybil guessed 
obstinate 
himself forgive her. 


could not fathom, but 


she knew by the way Flip sat down beside 
her, and toyed with the girdle of a light 
jumper she was wearing, that he understood 
the separation-—when it came for her and 


him—would hurt 


fhe next morning they went to Salisbury 


to catch the ul train that would be leaving 
the following day In tl evening they 


ig a large farewell dinner-party 


it the princip: hotel, to which came 
the Tweedsdale rancher mmd many other 
members of the Farmers’ Association, and 
the party w decidedly hilarious, Paget 


Was 


hor 


Set Off in time to catch the soup « 


jet him 
and 


congratulated that hi 


OuUrse, 


Colman was chatted all evenir because the 
dress suit ] wut brought « ten year 
before looked every moment as if it must 
burst with a bomblike « \plosion 

Why did you wear it vbil. asked 
plaintively L lov vou al neh better 
ih your funny veldt cloth I can see 
dress suits any time in England, but never 
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perhaps, shall I set the 
grotesque and scanty clothing of Rhodesian 
ranchers.” i. 

At which was an Outcry from the 
guests that their normal clothing was neither 





again, eyes on 


there 


grotesque nor scanty. 
“Why,” cried “Dobbie and 
I have worn nothing but a yard or two of 


Carreker, 


We consider 
our ranch clothes the height of respecta- 
bility—eh, Dobbie ? ”’ 

[ should 


You ought to see 


limbo for days out trekking. 


Dobbie. 
him when his patches 


think so,’’ echoed 


’ 
“ 


have come “unstitched, Mrs. Lack. One on 
the seat of his breeches, hanging down like 
an apron, and he 
front to 


‘ Or the time the cow 


all the while trying to 
anyone he méets! ” 
ate half of Dobbie’s 
last decent shirt,” Carreker put in, in his 
“ And High 
coming out for a shoot! And the pointer 
pups had run off boots. 
Christopher ! 
veldt fire!” 

Sybil felt afterwards it had been a good 
finish. All the ranchers she had met living 
away in the veldt, and the two or three 
women who shared their loneliness, were given 
the best dinner the best cook in Salisbury 


keep his 


turn. the Commissioner was 


with one of his 


his language nearly caused a 


could manufacture. 

The next day the station to 
see them off, with Jim hovering in the back- 
vround busving himself with their luggage. 


a crowd at 


** KKiss old Blighty 101 me,”’ ( ried someone, 


“And tell her we'll come to fight again, 
quick, sharp, if we're wanted!” cried 
another. 

Then a guard, with his flag, waving them 
all off. 
of their compartment, 
the little with his 


her hand and looking 


Llip kissing Elizabeth in the back 
and Jim blocking all 
bulk, holding 
deep into her eyes 


FANLWAaAYV 


But eood-bye’’ was all he said, as the 
whistle sounded, and then he and Elizabeth 
had to scramble oft 


Sybil waved her handkerchief gaily as the 


train steamed out, and was glad that Jim’s 


had been the last hand she touched on 
Rhodesian soil. 

(hen, as the train ran out of the town, 
ind they caught a vista of intense blue 
kopye cro i. rain-refreshed veldt 

Youll be glad to come back, Flip ; 
Yes. It’s a man’s lfe—and the sun 
we 1 vorgeous, ’ 


{To be Concluded) 
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Getting Used to Peace 





EACE once more has come to bless 
our land, and, now that the tumult 
and the shouting dies and we get used 
to the idea, we ought to be as happy as the 
day is long. For five long years Peace has 
been a wild dream of unspeakable bliss ; 


indeed, during tho-e black, 
regarded either 


forbidden to the 


angry 
as tasty 
glances of tighting 


years of 
war 1t was treason 


hungry 


men, or as a sort of far-away, ultimate 
Paradise of the blessed—as certain and 
happy, but as distant as heaven itself. Now 
Peace has come, heaven is on earth—and 
we are not happy as the day 1s leng, nor 


the 
Somehow, 
We all know we ought 
we all are 
glades 


were 


basking in eternal bliss. 
seems wrong. 

to be 
that 
a) bli 


must be 


sunshine of 
something 
but 


green 


happy, 
the 

fula 
a serpe nt 


vaguely aware 
of Paradise are not 


‘Lhere 


they 
imagined, 
in Eden. 

se 
Unrest 
ial 


down to 


men I 


have 
unrest of 


three commer 
put it all thu 
the back from “ over there 
are restless, unable to get back into harne 

A wi who has 
months in zone, 


‘I Wo OT 
consulted 
men ‘They 

contributor 
the fighting 


hon agall, 


iwaln. thy been 
and 1 
the 
When work was mentioned he 
admitted that it was very hard 
down after the life of the open 
He would take up lus pen and writ un 

but it was hard, very hard 

It asn’t that the fi 
the Army; those who are not 
demobbed than 
those who have a robe 


long 
now back at called on me 
day. 
reluctantly 


to settle 


other 


remain in 
eem even more restle 
Lie 


ombre 


umed 


of mufti. 


They burn camp nal torm 


police stations. They ar { p” with 
war and “ fed up” with 
times, indeed, have made 1 Ll uneasy in 
our bone 


<fJe 
Too Much Money 





But it is not mere unrest that is the 
cause of our troubles. IL take 
paper, and here a writer diagnoses the 
Ituation 

What 
t | ' 

I rub mycyes. My I 
it was not too much money but the reversé 
that Wa the caus« ot cert editorial 
troubles that need not be n ] 
the newspaper writer is quit 

If only w l 
would | I | 
Ih 
t 

fhe explanation is that 1 very ca 
matter to “ mal 1 ( 
money. The Govern 
been diligently manuta i 
quantities since the 
does not sow the 

And the trouble is t 
oul ha been for t 
Makin MO ne l { I 
kind cannot fatten 

| to Is tol 
op . ag | : 
] | il hed 1 
th bank ma I 

t] fact that | 

Oh, that ll riz ht r¢ t count 











did 


a cheque for it 


man, easily. “‘ How much 


I'll write you out 


you 


far) 


say ? 


<Se 
Fresh Cheuyues for Old Deficits 





We smile at such rural 
are all as bad: the Governments and the 
working men alike. The 


have overdrawn their accounts, so they have 


naivelé, but we 


warring nations 
simply W ritten out fresh cheaues to pay for 
old deficits. The found 
that the value of money has depreciated— 
or that, his food costs him 
He promptly strikes for more wages. 


working man has 
in other words, 
more. 
More or less promptly his employers grant 


him his increase—and more, not less, 
promptly put the extra charge on to the 
seoods they sell, with a little bit more each 
time “ for luck.’ ‘Lhen the workman finds 
his goods cost him still more; he strikes, 
has a rise, pays more, and strikes again. 
And so on. Only with each turn of the 
vicious circle the value of money is steadily 
decreased—and someone, the “ profiteer,” 
usually manages to get a little extra thrown 


In. 


se 
Work Wanted 


What the wise writer in the daily Press 
wished to point out was that this surfeit of 
paper money, which is making everybolyv 

rich ’—that line the pockets of the 
profitecr and increase the wage of the 
working man— does and can do nobody any 
good. Only by ceasing to spend and in- 


creasing to produce can. the 


righted and the 


ituation be 


world be made happy again. 





He instances the American exchanges, 
which are steadily against u llow are we 
to tilt the American exchanges back in our 
flavour By ending more goods to, and, 
for a time taking less goods from, the 
American He follows up his argument 
by an extraordinary hint as to the effect 
of the German indemnity 

It will be inte ting in regard to imports to watch 
th te t the German indemmnit nh German pros 
perity and inte it L track Some will have it 
that 1 ler bre prosperit date from thie 

lemnity « I 
It would se that if German to pav her in 
demnity ‘ " » OX] t 412 worth of goods 
1 evel i 1 t i oO army of 
navy to mma i ‘ homies at 
home, she n nave to doit nd thereby become 
t ! t indust ind product country im the 
W 


Oil 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Economic laws and financial operations 
are always bewildering to the lay mind, so 
We must 
simply accept the fact that it is not more 
money want, shoulder to the 
wheel. We have been living too long on 
must turn to 


I do not attempt to puzzle it out. 


we but a 


borrowed money; we 


create wealth again. 


fo 


and 


The Remedies 





Taking for granted the correctness of the 
newspaper man’s diagnosis, what the 
You will, I know, excuse me 
if L at once proffer the most obvious sug- 


gestions. 


are 
remedies ? 


[ do not claim any originality 
for them—only courage for venturing to 
air them when you see at once that they 
are quite platitudinous and quite impos- 
sible ! 

Virst of all, if work it is that is wanted, 
why not take our coats off and get to work 
at once?) We have had our holidays ; let 
us settle down in good earnest and get on 
with the job. We have had enough Peace 
celebrations and junketings to last us for 


an age; the times are out of joint for 
extravaganzas, and there are too many 
dead and wounded for jollification, Let 


us get to work 


Why not Industrial Peace? 





Having boldly made a start, may T go 
on? Why not let us have industrial peace 
for a change? For example, how would it 
be for the Trade actually to get 
their men to work harder instead of limit- 
Why 


instead of 


Unions 


for 
that 
voted 
They were 


ing production ? not a_ strike 


less? | 
Southport 


more hours know 


the Labour Congress at 


in favour of a six-hours day. 
obviously cracking a joke, or pulling some- 


body’s leg. The man with only six hours’ work 


a day would be a miserable mortal; be 
sides, it is more work that 1s wanted—not 
less. After all, the rich men are very few 


nearly all the goods made by the working 
men are 101 
and I, I 


in the broad sense). 


the working classes (and 

the working 
Why not each 
man joyously produce his share, and then a 
little for the 


the policy of suspicion and ca’ canny make 


you 
are 


hope, 


among 
classes 
Food 4 Does 


extra common 


the worker happy, or the people prosperous ? 
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Not the least 


best when we 


little bit The day goes 
plenty to do, and 
work We 


have 
when one’s heart is in one’ 
uplift the people and 
pne another happy. Why not, in heaven's 
name, drop quarrelling and get on with the 
work ? 


want to make 


<je 


Where the Master Errs 





to the workman, 
When 
you come to think of it, the masters of 
industry come of an obstinate and _ stiff 
necked race, and one ometime uspects 
that they occasionally take after theit 
Dare one suggest that they 
meet the 
I know that the modern 


But if the exhortation i 
the obligation is also on the master. 


ancestors. 
come off the high horse and 
workers half way 


1 


workman 1s not exactly the last word in 
wisdom and loyalty, but isn’t there just a 
little bit of high-handedness on the em 
ployer’s side sometimes, and isn’t there 
anyhow just a little too much profiteering 
going on hereabouts ? 1. good deal 
of the vengeful feeling among the workers i 
on account of the little bit extra which the 


Frankh 


profiteer manages to squeeze in every time 
circle moves round. We do 
not want to adopt Russian method Wi 


are sensible enough to know that brains are 


the viciou 


wanted as well as brawn: brains we must 


have and must pay for--but tentacles we 
This is getting out of the 
Perhap 


ft want. 


do nol i get 
platitudinous into the debatabl 
the huge profits that are being made out 
of the poor public are all right after all 
But if so, why not share them with the 


workers ? [ do not mean more wages, but 


a genuine arrangement for sl 


ring profit 


But here my wealthy friends will cry 
‘ Traitor,” and I hasten on. j 
May [, as a final me 
impler standard of life and swanl 
Let us put aside for a while tl uperfluities 
of life. Don’t bother about the 
and trimmings Lead the simple life, cul- 
tivate the spirit of love and cl 


feathers 


ill instead 
of suspicion and hate; let us heal the 





gaping wounds of war and bring in the era 
of Peace. 
<se 

Why don’t we do it? 

All this seems very e€as\ Why don’t w 
do it 

Alas! human nature to dislil 
platitudes, and cannot stand the obviou 
We see it in the story-book It is per 
fectly patent to all readers that Gerald 


and Arthur are made for one nother, ai 
will end happily with weddit bells. But 
t intervene In 1 


we whisp r to the gloomy hero that the f 


misunderstandings mi 


heroine is loving and tr - 4 vain 
implore the heroine to 1 nise the 
obvious faithfulne of t thv hero. 
They persist in quarrellu \\ \ 
to shake them and ve two hundred pages 
That is the matter with u We want 
haking We have been shaken by the war 
but shaken up inst of ¢ ! Now 
for the change! J] { ] ears W 
have had the delirious excit ts of the 
ut 1 and the hor | 1 tur 
about and do the ensibl Y g 
Why not, by way of a back t 
the old, stodgy, but very commendabl 


formula 


form ? 
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THE MOTHER 


who loves her Baby 
and yet is unfor- 
tunately not able 
to rear her infant 
at the breast cannot 
go wrong if she 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 
a century's experi- 
ence, and feeds 
her baby on 


ne 


Food 


PREPARED with milk, according to direc- 
tions, forms a Complete Diet tor Infants, 
Growing Children, Invalids and the Aged. 
A Docror, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed., L.F.P.S.Glas., 
etc. (Lex ). write —** Your Neave's k ood is suiting 
our youngster admirably, for which we are very 
t She was not d g lon v's milk 
= I o I 

BOUT RABY" wt free, \MI for rid 

A 1 A For 1 

















THE PROBLEMS OF 


DEMOBILISATION 


ARE BEING EFFECTIVELY SOLVED BY 


THE CHURCH ARMYS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


including Employment Bureaux for Ex-Service 
men, Hostelsfor the Limbless, Farm Training, 
Labour Hostels, Emigration, Social Centres 
in continuation of Recreation Hut Work, &c, 


THE PROBLEMS OF 


RECONSTRUCTION 


ARE AS FULLY MET BY 


GENERAL WORK 
Spiritual and Social; including Training Col- 
leges for Evangelists and Mission Sisters, 
Parochial Lay-Agents, Mission Vans, Rescue 
Work, Ideal Clubs, &c. 


PRACTICAL SUPPORT 


IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Cheques crossed “Barclay's a/e Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary CartiLe, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters 
ryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.1 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


| 30th JUNE, 1919. | 

| Subscribed Capital - - , - - £35,545,323 

| Uncaliled Capital - ~ - - 27,256,250 | 

| Paid-up Capital - - - - 8,289,072 — 

| Reserve Fund - - - - 8,289,072 

| Deposits . . - - - £37 1,054,600 

| Cash on hand and Balance at Bank cf England - 79,426,772 

| Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 76,068,108 

| investments and Bills of Exchange- - 96,304,613 
Advances - - - - - 116,874,426 
Advances on War Loans - > suenenthahbtintel 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 


65 & 66 “OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Specially Organised for developing British Trade abroad. 
Foreign Banking Business of every description undertaken. 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin’s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of he alth in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
kecommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years 
Send for Free Sample and valuable booklet 
on ** How to Feed the Ba 
MELLIN'’S FOOD, LTD., 


PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 





wher for a » week stands no against a Be 
Biiadine Gotan rene ones I Sleet, Hail, and 
b ung Spundrift a9 


BEACON ‘OILSKINS 


Never go Sticky or let in the Wet. 
Mon wk t : , 












This Bute Coat will kee an 
wt t 4 < 4 l 
. “ot , mt, 
aa ( “ 28/6 


326 
6° ps 


vilsh Ha table br 
ty, 7 é: k Oilsk 10/6. 
WLusTRATED List ving FREE 


or 


4: 


ld upward 
J. BARBOUR G SONS, LTD., 
58 Beacon Buildings. South Shields. 





Robinson (leavers 
IRISH LINEN D AMASK 


= iblecloths, bleached by sun and ire made in 
ny be wutiful designs, and may be det nded 
ene ong and satisfactory wear, An example 
Pattern Tulips with ornament, 2 * 2 
yards, 29/4; 2 24 yards, 36 2 3 
yards, 44 2 2t aty ! ¢ 
Naps., { x # yard, 47/9 d 


Samples sent post 


ROBINSON & CLE AVE R, Ltd., 
36C Donegall Place, BELFAST. 














THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 


IT 18 NATURE'S REMEDY 


BURGESS' 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cure without Jancing or cutting, bring lisea » the 
surt - aon. oe oe cae oer tons 





z. BURGESS, ‘59 queers ‘Inn Road, ‘LONDON, w.c.1 





means of the A ed DOG 
pty RL RS you can always keep in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
woR Use thease Powders with the utmost 
confidence ; th ey are preps aved from the recipe of one 


of the best-known and most successful Dog Breeder: 
in the World, je 26 ant free 12 
2.8, from F. H. PROSSER Ltd., Veterinary 


Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through 
IX! any Chemist, Corn Dealer, or Stores. 














C. BRANDAUER & Co, La, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, 


Neither Scratch 


nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDOM 





INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTAGES, 
ananems, ¢ WeRKeEn’s nouses, ete. 


F. D. COWIESON & co., 


13 Charles Street, St. Rollox, age 
Contractors to HLM. Wovt., « mirvaty, thar UV; 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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NEEDLECRAFT 


Knitted Coat 


Made in Plain Knitting and 
Trimmed with Ribbed Bands 


By Ellen T. Masters 





HIS coat is made of moderate length 

so that it can be worn, if required, 

under an ordinary outdoor coat 
without showing beyond the lower edge. 
Knitted with the pins mentioned below it is 
medium size, but slightly full so that it 
can be drawn in with the girdle. It is a 
particularly easy piece of work considering 
that it is more shapely than are many of 
the home-made wraps. 

The model was worked with champagne- 
coloured Coronation wool as groundwork, 
with hems, cufts and part of the collar in 
the same make of wool in a pretty shade of 
dark amethyst. lor winter wear, a thicker 
make of Sirdar or Sports wool can be used. 
About fourteen oz. of the light wool and two 
oz, of the purple are required, with a pair 
of bone or vulcanite pins (No. 8), two pins 
(No. 10) for the cuffs, three large button 
moulds, and four small ones. <A fine bone 


crchet hook for covering them is also 
neéded, 


ABBREVIATIONS: k, knit: p., purl: tog., to- 
gether ; ch., chain; d.c., double crochet. 


Begin with one of the rronts. Cast on 
70 rather loosely with the purple wool. 

Till further notice knit the first ten and 
the last ten stitches plain in the next row. 
These make the border up the front edge. 
Rib 4 plain and 4 purl in the usual way 
till sixteen rows are done Slip the ten 
a large safety pin and 
leave them for the present 


plain rows on to 


The rest of the front is done in alternate 
rows of plain and purl, the latter being the 
wrong side of the work. 

K. and p. 4 rows with the cream wool. 
K. and p. 2 rows purple. 

K. and p. } rows cream. 
K. and p. 2 rows purple. 
. and p. 4 rows cream. 





An excellent garment for wearing under 
a winter coat 


K. and p. 2 rows purple. This finishes 
the striped border. 

KK. and p. 90 rows with the cream wool, 
A larger number of these straight rows can 
easily be added if the coat is required to be 
longer, 

Now decrease by knitting 2 together at 
the neck end (that is, where the ten stitches 
were left) of every alternate row till 24 
stitches are left for the shoulder. Cast off, 

The sECOND FRONT is knitted in exactly 
the same way except that the ten stitches 
are knitted plain and the decreasings made 
at the reverse end of the rows. 

For the BACK, cast on 120, and work the 
striped border and 90 rows of the light 
coloured wool in exactly the same way as 
for the front. 

To make the ARMHOLE :— 

1st shaped row.—Cast off 6 at the beginning 

2nd shaped row.—Cast off 6 and p. back 
as usual, 


943 


a goRy= 
seers at 


tl gee 


| 
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3rd vow.—K 2 tog. at both ends of the row. 

4th vow.——P. as usual, with no decreasing. 

Repeat the 3rd and 4th rows till fourteen 
rows: are done, counting from the second 
of cast-ott Work 
rows without shaping. 

For the SHOULDER :—K. till 4 stitches are 
left, turn, p. till 4 are left, turn, k. till 8 are 
left, turn, p. till 8 are left, turn, k. till 12 
are left, ‘wvn, p. till 12 are left, turn, k. till 


set stitches. cighteen 


16 are left. Continue thus, leaving four 
at each turn till there are only 24 stitches 
on for the back of the neck. K. (or p. 


to the end of the row and cast off. 

For the SLEEVE, cast on 48 loosely with 
the No. 10 pins, and work the cuff first with 
the purple wool. 

Rib thirty rows by knitting 2 and purling 
2 alternately. 

Now take the larger pins and cream wool 


31st row—* K. 2, increase by knitting 


first into the front, then into the back, of 
the next stitch, k. till 3 stitches are left, 
increase as before in the next stitch, k. 2. 

32nd vow.—Purl. 

337d vow.—Plain. 

34th row.—Purl. 

Repeat from * four times, when there 


should be 58 stitches on the pins. 


* © erst 4 —Like the 31st row. 
sand ror Purl. 

53rd rv Plain, 

54th x Purl. 

55th row.—Plain. 

sOth re Purl 


Repeat from * * till there are 76 stitches 


on the pins 


Now decrease for the ArRMHoLtE:—K, 2 
tog. at beginning and end of every row till 
20 stitches are left. Cast off. 

Make the second sleeve in the same wav. 

Return to the tro stitches that were left 


on the lower part of the first front and, with 


the amethyst-coloured wool, knit plaintoand 
fro till a strip is made long enough to reach 
to the middle of the back 

Pick up the second set of to stitches and 
knit a strip of the same length on these also 
Join the ends neatly with a large needle and 
some of the purple wool, and sew the rest 


of the band into shape along the fronts of 


the coat 





When the knitting has reached this stage 
it is a good plan to press it all over on th 


wrong side with a fairly hot 
a damp cloth over the work all the tim 


the sections together and put in th 


1ron, keepi 


Sew 
sleeves, seam to seam. 
Make the GIRDLE next. 
required a strap fourteen inches 
about three inches wide. 
with the coarser pins and k. 
for the border of the fronts. Ca 
the necessary length has been made 
For the FRONT PARTS OF THI 
same pins and j 


Cast on 20 


DLE, us¢ 
the champagne wool and the 
cast on 12 stitches. Knit two piece 


in plain ' 
knitting, one twenty-three in 
other 


these to the centre edge 


J2 
— 


twenty-six inches in 
one at ¢ 


the broad purple piece for the 


Cover the four small button moulds with ‘ 
crochet and the pale coloured wool. Mak | 
a ring of 3 ch. and work d round an 
round till a circle is made large enough t 
cover the moulds easily Sew the crochet 


over the mould at the back, covering the toy 
of the wood with a wisp of the wool so tha 
the foundation is quite hidden. Sew a pait 


of buttons at each end of the broad strap 


each about half an inch from the margi 
Sew the girdle to the coat, putt the ¢ 


of the purple to the under seam of the coat. 
Add mixed purple 


fringe, as preferred, at cach evd of the git 


and cream tassels or 


Cover the button moulds { the FR 
FASTENINGS in the same w t ] 
moulds, but with purple wool, Sew them t 
the coat at equal distances apart with 
Stem so that they will not cor fastenc 
when worn. 

For the BUTTONHOLI 1 len 
of ch. with purple wool to stretch wv 
from first to last button Work at 
of slip-stitch on each side oe 
it with a needleful of purple wool t 
edge of the right fro yr enou i 
of it free in three plac { p r tl 
button 

When the coat is all sewn t > 
the seams with a hot iron, and 1 cool 

me for the girdle and trap Do not 
forget to spread the dam] 
th , 








‘ahis handsome Centrepiece measures one yard across when finished 


, from The Editor, 


te (in two part 


[He Quiver, La Belle 


idon, 


4) 


A Centrepiece in Hedebo 


Transfer of the design is obtainable for 1s. 8d. compk 
Sauvage, l 

ELPFUL details of the stitches 

and completed work are illustrated. 

Vig. 3 shows the very beginning, 
Which is done by running a thread round 
the line st imped and then buttonholing 
Over this from left to right, leaving a tiny 
Space between each stitch Do not take 


the stitches very cl 
‘dge should b 
Fig. 4 shows 
and if the thread is still long enou 
§0 On making a re 


ep into the linen, as this 
seen as little as possible. 
to finish the last stitch, 


h one may 


how 


ww of “ net’”’ or beading 


Stitch, the beginning of which is plainly 
shown in big 5. Net stitch is very simple 
and can be adapted to any design 


Fig. 6 illustrates the start of a pyramid 
greatly enlarged. The buttonhole stitches 
should, in contrast to the net stitch, be very 
short and firm, and the entire pyramid must 
be done by counting. This one illustrates 
what in Hedebo language is called “‘ a point 
of six.’”’ When the sixth stitch is done, 
topsew back into each hole with a tight 
stitch and count 6 of these as well. Then 
the next row will have 5 buttonhole stitches 
and 5 topsewed back, and so on till it ends 
with buttonhole stitch. Now it can 
be fastened on to the plain buttonhole edge 
by carrying a single thread across and twist- 
ing same back to the point, and then top- 


one 
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Figure 1 Figure 2 


sew down the right side of this by catching loop back to the first, make the 3 points on 
each stitch carefully. If the thread has this, then finish the last loop of the group, 
given out take a fresh one, and in starting and go on in the same manner, Fig. 2 
a new point make the first row of stitches shows this part very plainly. 


over both ends. The centrepiece is of unusual style and 


Fig. 1 can be easily followed, as it consists design lhe wreath in the middle, in a 
of stitches just explained. large clear design of Hedebo figures and 


Now we have the edge, which is not going solid embroidery, 
to be very difficult. The best way will be make a small centrepiece in itself, 
to make 6 rows of WI 
net or beading 
Stitches in the cut- 


is effective enough to 


en the first 
steps ol Hedebo 
have been mas- 


ry 


Figure 5 
Figure 3 





out sections and tered, and they 


Figure 4 
— buttonhole the last are not really 





row ofthem. Then difficult, it will 
start at the left, almost on the corner, be discovered that very stnking = eliects 
and make the 3 plain loops Io this in of great beauty can be developed with no 
several or all of the similar places. Phen greater expenditure of time than for many 
work the loops with the little points of the less ornamental designs in French 
“of 2” along the edge between and bring and eyelet embroidery fhe work ought 
the last one over tO the one worked espe ially to recommend itself to those who 
before, and complete this, then do only half have enjoyed making Battenberg lace, 10f 


of the second, carry the thread for the thu | there 1 


eT 


a similarity in the stitches used, 


Next month’s “ Needlecraft ” Section will include the working instructions of 

a variety of laces and insertions with corners. Inquiries and suggestions re- 

garding this section should be addressed to The Editor, THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 








The ‘Tiny Tots’’ Dance 
at the Farnmzgham Homes 


“The Quiver’”’ 


Army of Helpers 





‘ : 

Experience Which in time t ill must come) 
begets Sy thy 1 Sympa \ tanding, and 
Underst. Love; 

“And ids Hel the hand, to 
open the t Powe ( i ted—even tor that 
hew race which 1 W appear 

I ARD CARPENTER, 
Y DEAR HELPERS,— Many of you 
may have wondered who “ Philip” 
1 His name appears in the sub- 
scription list and new members may not 
have realised that he is a boy whom we 


support in 


The Homes for Little Boys at Farn: 
ingham, Kent 








In orc r that L micht a 
Myself and also vir 
the Home " | 


one sunny day 


Philip?’ for 
ye you an impression ol 
them 
had 


with Mrs. Robson, 


journeyed down to see 
a little wluk ago, L 
the privilege of travelling 


> 
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Photo: 
Topical 


Conducted 
by 
Mrs. Lock 


the Hon. Sec. of the Young People’s Union, 
Rally at the Homes 
This Union 


which was 
on that 
amount ol 


holding a 
particular day 
a vast work for the 
supports many boys at the Homes through 


does 
Homes, and 
its various branches 

Mrs. Robson | 
about the working of the 
I stepped out on the cheerful little station 
on tip-toe with ex- 
As we 


deal 


Homes, and when 


rom learnt a great 


of Farningham I was 
Nor was [-disappointed. 


gates of the 


pec tation 
entered the 
subtle 


Homes we came 
cheerfulness 
lined 
bright-eyed boys, from whose 
British cheer. We 


friendly living lane, 


into a atmosphere of 


and welcome, for the drive was with 
rosy-cheeked 
throats came a lusty 
walked up between thi 
side and the 


It put one in 


trees rustling on either 


lowers. 


with 
borders aglow with t 
good spirits immediately. 
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The Swanley Boys’ 
Hornpipe Dance 


The Hope of the Nation 





When we had passed the last of the chee1 
ing little throng, we were met by Mr. Bell 
(Secretary of the Homes) and Mrs. Bell 
and were accorded another warm welcome 

nd then we began our tour of the Home 

for there was much to see, and L was most 
anxious to see the boys at work In the 
tlomes at Farningham and Swanley 500 boy 
are fitted for the battle of life, and ar 
trained to be useful citizens of the Empire 
In these Homes they are taught to feel 
that they are “at home,” and not in an 

institution.” It was Farningham that set 
the fashion in abolishing the great barrack 
like institution and established the boy 

cottage homes” presided over b 

mother 

The war has robbed us of thou ind 
tens of thousands of you nd splendid 
lives, so that the boys who are being trained 
to-day are in truth The Hope of the Nation 
On them the future of our Empire depend 

larningham begins at tie vel beginn 
The boys can be admitted while the ure 
still babies, and it was therefor 
our tour should beg 


The Baby House 





Vhi proved to be a pl isant cottage, and 
vhen we knocked at the door and it 
opened by a smiling maid, a babel of | Pps 
reetead il \ COTE ol 
children were playing with bricks and 
puzzles and soldiers, 


Childish = vot 


while half a dozen put 


Is} 
il 
mal 





ta 
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to his support in the Homes. I feel sure 
that he will do well in the world. 

From the Power House we came to the 
Bakery, where a delicious smell of new 
bread greeted All clean and 
appetising, and the rows of loaves stacked 
for future consumption made one feel quite 
hungry. In fact, the wonderful air of 
Farningham —set high among the Kentish 
uplands—made feel that youthful 
appetites must need some satisfying here. 
[his department is in the capable hands of 
Mrs. Bell, and the round rosy cheeks 
testify to good and wholesome living. 


us. Was 5O 


one 


and 


The Carpenters and the Cobblers 





Our next halt was at the Carpenters’ 
Shop, a busy spot that always attracts me 
by virtue of its cleanliness and activity. 
There was sawing and planing in full swing, 
und [T was much impressed the 
turned out by the boys. One very 
young person, who could hardly be induced 


by work 


ser1ous 


to look up from his work, was putting the 
finishing touches to 
cabinet 


an admirable filing 


se 


% 


‘ Philip”’ 
he 


Nc pitceaerersoey?™ 


yy Ge 





From the Carpenters to the Cobblers we 
wended our way. The latter were as 
earnest and intent on their work as the car- 
penters. Here at the moment the boys are 
under one of the pupils of the late T ; 
Instructor, who 


echnical 
killed in the war. 
His successor has been appointed, and he 
will prepare the boys for the City and 
Guilds examinations. ; 
excellent work. 


was 


The boys turn out 
All the repairs of the estab- 
lishment are done here, and they run into 
a hundred pairs of boots and shoes every 
week, 


School Hours 





The technical side is not, however, the 
only form of learning to be found at Far- 
ningham. In the Gorringe Memorial School 
the boys are instructed in the three “ R’s ”’ 
and all other subjects necessary for their 
education. This school was founded by the 
late Mr. Gorringe, and it is one of the finest 
Pavilion the country. Captain 
the Committee, kindly 
showed me over this, and I was immensely 
interested in the employed in 


Schools in 


Lindsay, one of 


methods 


. 


to the Fore 


: ‘ op | ast ts ; ; r at the Rally 

1¢ 1s the Chapel of the Far gham Homes : Philip” is bearing THe Qvivi Bai at the Rally 

of the Young Pe ple Z Ini i nnect with the Homes, Mrs. Dix Lewes (President of the Y.P.U.) and 
Lord Aberdeen are in the pulpit, the Dowager Countess Brassey at the tale 
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teaching the younger children. There are 
no dull moments in school nowadays ; nearly 
everything is learnt by means of pictures. 
If you count you do not count in dull 
numbers, but in carrots or turnips or 
cherries skilfully depicted in coloured chalks 
on a blackboard. The schoolroom is full 
of flowers and is decorated with original 
drawings and paintings by the children. 
Truly we have opened the shutters and let 
in daylight into the ancient, dusty realms 
of learning, so that it is a real joy to children 
to come to school, not a cause for tears and 
Siglung. 


The Young Printers 





L was very pleased with a roomful of 
budding tailors, sitting cross-legged, but I 
think the most attractive occupation from 
my point of view was to be found in the 

Machine and Composing Rooms.” To a 
writer, the “smell of printers’ ink in Fleet 
Strect ’ has a charm which can vie with, 
even if it cannot rival, the spicy breezes 
fictitious as far as my experience is con 
cerned) said to blow from Ceylon towards the 
approaching ship \t Parningham, printers’ 
ink attracts not a few of the boys, and on 
the day I visited the composing and machine 
rooms the programmes of the Rally were 


being printed under our very noses. It was 


delightful to see the boys at work, so keen 
and so anxious to explain the working of 
the machines. ‘The printing itself was ex 


cellent, and would have done credit to first 


Class printing firn 
But at Farningham it is not a case of 
all work and no play.”’ There is plenty of 

sporting diversion We had a glimpse of 

the swimming bath, in which a number of 
ver ood display of 
diving and swimmi by the 


the boy were giving a 


A New Swimming Bath 





1 bacdl needed | i bounlt vhen there 
were only roo boys at the Hlome Docs any 
reader of THe Ouitver feel incline 1 to present 
.new bath? It would be named after the 
donor or in memory of anyone he or she 


might choo «¢ Phere is plenty of scope for 


those who wish to 


L] ent to karnin 
ham ix of the cottave ire without \ 
plano; the baths in ei f the ] ‘ ire 
, ims old Né | | uid pav 

roune are needed for each house Lhe 


hundred ol 


pounds yearly for shoe-leathe 
House needs extending, and 


range 


rhis gives a wide range of chi 


is wanted, and also 


ous folk, and I will leave 
sandwiched 


in 


liomes, so that 


dwell 


i 


n my rea 


my 


the thou 


de1 - 


a new kitchen 
everal beautiful 
pictures for each cottage would 


I 


4h; 
th 
descript 
hi 
mind 


The Power 


be wel ome 


ict 101 rener 


lust Of want 
on of ¢t 

f them m 
d probably 


bear fruit in some wavy or other later o1 
i 


It is obvious that after 








59 years improve- 
ments are needed It is Over 50 years sinc 
the Homes were opened ; in fact, the openi 
was the first public function performed by 
Queen Alexandra when shu to thi 
country as a bride. 

Sports of All Kinds 

are encouraged and flourish at Farninghai 
and the Boy Scouts have an excellent reco 
in the scout world. I had the privilege 
witnessing a very good dis] by the 
There is algo a Fire Brigade ‘ t] pot 
and extremely realistic represe we 
given of rescues from a ed-to-be 
burning house, and the ext ishing 
lightning-quick time of a ] bonfire 

Farningham seemed to » be ab 
lutely complete, and to pri within it 
acres the most excellent tra for a b 
that it is pos ible to obtau Kt the ist 
organisation of Swanley, 1 re train 
for the Mercantile Marine ul wil 
from one of the photograph t Lustrate 
these pages how smart are the | turn 
out there. A detachment { t 1 Was a 
Farningham the day I visit the Home 
o I can bear testimony to the photograpl 
being in no degree a “ cou rfeit present 
ment.”’ 

L feel clad that Tue Or I h 
finger in the Farningham ] 1 I hoy 
that so long as the Arn 11 rs ¢Xxl 
it will see that at least one | the a 
vantages of living at the }lon 1 train 
in a useful trade or occupat [ am co 
vinced that by so doin ( render 
olid service to the Iempu re givil 
the greatest chance 1n life t b hom I 
has handicapped severely b ss of h 
father 
Books Still Needed 

Lhave been very pleased with ¢ respo 
to my appeal for books, and the follow! 
letters will how you how much the ure 
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“THE QUIVER’ ARMY OF HELPERS 





first is 
Pales- 


appreciated The 
from a soldier in 
tine : 


“Dear Mrs. Locx,—Please 
thank THe OUIVER readers very 
much indeed for the books 
which I received yesterday. 1 
am in hospital at present, just 
recovering from an attack of 
fever, and I expect you know 
that reading is one of the 
chief pastimes in hospital, there- 
fore the books were welcomed 
by all. I was delighted with 
the beautiful and most thought 
ful selection of literature, which 
should satisfy the most varied 
of tastes. Again thanking you 
for your kindness and wishing 
vou every success, yours grate 
fully, SappeR E, Parkes, R.E. 
Signals, E,E,F.” 


Another soldier in France 
wrote : 
“Thank you ever so much for 


the parcel of books, which proved 
most welcome.” 


And this letter from Miss 


Montagu (Hon. Organiser 
of the Recreation Rooms 
for Deaf Working Girls) 
will show you how much 
pleasure the girls derived 
from the books. She 
says ¢ 


“The members of the Recrea- 
tion Rooms are simply delighted 
with the books that the readers 
of Tue Oviver magazine re 
cently sent. Please ask them 
to accept our manwv grateful 
thanks for their generosity. The 
gitls have been able to enjoy 
a large number of books during 
their leisure hours at home and 


during their intervals in work 
ing hours, and through thes« 
Stories they have broadened 


their minds and have learnt so 
much,” 

My friend Mrs. Mar- . 
tin, who runs a Working 
Girls’ Library in a poor district near Bir- 
mingham, writes: 

“How good of your readers to send that delight- 
ful huge parcel of books. The girls will be most 
excited when they hear the good news.” 

So please, my readers, continue to send 
along all the books you can spare, novels, 
poetry, biography, travels, nature books, 
anything and everything except huge dull 
volumes that are no good to anyone. 

Magazines are needed for the Dread- 

1264 ” 


as taken at Lord Leverhulme’s house at 











The Hope of England 


A living pyramid of Boy Scouts from the Homes for Little Poys. The group 


Hampstead, at the Garden Party on 
June 28 


nought Hospital at Greenwich, where our 
sick and wounded sailors are cared for. 


Wool and Pieces are Appreciated 





I am anxious for further consignments of 
wool of all thicknesses and colours, and in 
any quantities. And there is a never-failing 
demand for pieces of silk, velvet, flannel, 
ribbon, lace, felt, plush and cloth. These 
are used by the wounded soldiers for toy- 
making and also by Mr. George Dalton, an 


$5! 
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inmate of St. Barnabas’ Home at Torquay. 
He suffers from tuberculosis, and he makes 
needleboaks, which he sells in order to 
supply himself with tobacco, etc. His 
means are very limited. He writes: 


“You will be glad to know I received a letter 
from two ladies living at Dunbar, N.B, They sent me 
on some embroidery wools, and also a kind gift of 
5s. What I particularly need are pieces of velvet. 
I am completely at a standstill at present because 
I have no material, and secondly the prohibitive 
cost of same. I do trust you will be able to help me 
in the way of pieces, etc., and also in securing some 
orders, «s I particularly need them at present. We 
are having lovely weather here, but 1 am not feeling 
particularly bright. The heat is so trying and I 
get so exhausted.—GrorGe DaLton.” 


The Skin of Top Hats 





I had appreciative letters from Miss Lowe 
(St. Giles’ Schools), Mfs. Lowe (Bobbing), 
Miss Methley and the ladies who knit for 
the families of poor clergy. Miss Methley 
was particularly pleased with a number of 
“top hats.” 

I may remind readers that the skin of 
top hats is made into workbags by the 
wourmded soldiers at Southmead Hospital. 
The hats should be carefully skinned. 


Kind Gifts and Letters 


I was much pleased with gifts and letters 
from: 













Minna Castle, Miss R. Johnston, Miss G Lowe, M 
Methley, Mrs. Smith (Tenby), Mrs. Whitmore, Miss Moor 
Butrows, M. Garrard, Mrs. Llewellyn John, Mi § Ronn, 
mous (garments), Mrs. A. R. Miller, Mrs. Be ge, Mrs 
ford, Mrs. Lowe, Miss Needell, \ Boladc Mrs. 

Miss Hall, Miss Ada E. Macklin, Miss E. Cass, Miss May Wil 
Mrs, Gregory, Miss Smallbone, ‘The Ch 1 Standar 
IL. and II. C. of E. School, Gt. Clacton (per Miss L. A. Groot 
Mrs. F. L. Hinwood, Mrs. F, W. Crewdson, C, Parsons 
Jamie, Miss Tyler, Mrs. Ellis, Miss Ewing, M |. (a friend from 
the country), Mrs. Budd, A Mother of an Only Son (pi 
Miss Parker, Mrs. G. Hanson Sale, M aud Master Howel 
Will correspondents kindly sign their 


names very distinctly and put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss or any Other title in order to assist us 
in sending an accurate acknowledgment 
Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOoLE 
Mrs. R. H. Lock). 
All letters, gold and silver oddments for 
the Silver Thimble Fund, contributions to 
fue Quiver” Bed at Barnardo’s Boys’ 
Garden City, and for ‘Philip's mainten- 
ance, books, wool, et« hould be addresse 
to Mrs. R. H. Lock, Tue Qviver Offices, La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques 
and postal orders should be made payable 
to Cassell and Co., Limited. 


Calm 


By 
Leslie Mary Oyler 


bled - 
| HE peace of God which passeth understanding " 


Enwrap 


us when the evening shadows fall, 


And in the tender dusk our hopes expanding 


For grievances and worries 


The peace of Cod applies a healing balm 


Thus when the 


gs that vexed us.sorely seem but smal 


urden ol the 


mour dies away and all is calm 


day are finished 


are diminisnead— 


day of life seems long and dreary, 


And rough the path which pilgrims oft have trod, 


At eventide comes comfort for the 


Divine and wonderful—the 


weary, 


peace of God, 
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“The children simply 
clamour for BIRD’S Custard.” 


O wrote a mother to us in the War days when ‘“‘BIRD’S”’ was scarce, 

She was anxious that her children should have only Brro's—the 

Pure Custard, knowing that it adds 25% to the nutritive value of milk. 

To-day there is plenty of Bird’s Custard for everybody. The 

small boys and girls, the big sons and daughters, and the fathers and 
mothers too, can daily enjoy 


Birds Custard 


“The golden treat with fruit or pudding.” | 


























HOUSEWORK WITHOUT LABOUR. 


DUSTLESS DUSTING 
AND 
PERFECT POLISHING. 


BEFORE 0O-Cedar Mops were used, 

the operation of keeping polished floors clean 
was hard and tedious; first sweeping with a 
broom, afterwards cleaning and polishing on 
hands and knees, then taking from the ledges the 
dust disturbed in the process. Now, one 
simply takes a 


BRITISH MADE 


dar P 

AND GATHERS UP ALL THE DUST, POLISHING 
THE SURFACE AT THE SAME TIME, 

SAVES TIME—WORK—MONEY. 


Obtainable of all Stores, Hardwaremen, etc. 
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Just one word toyou 
on Cocoa 





That wong fi 


sy - 2 ae 
a le a 5s S AN n e 
’ ” ey @ 4 ; 
pa ¥ 


K 


a 


ae the Cocoa it 
is on Is the finest 
the world produces __.. 


Fry 3 see to that ! 


You Z THAT YOU GET FRYS! 
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Conducted by 
_ THE COMPETITION EDITOR, 
















A School Story—Debate—Results of the June 
Competitions 


EFORE announcing the new compe- 
B titions I have a suggestion to make, 

with which I believe my readers will 
readily fall in. In fairness to our younger 
readers, I propose that in future the com- 
petitors be divided into two classes, viz. 
senior and junior: that of the former would 
constitute the age of 18, 
and of the latter those of 18 and under. I 
think this would make a fair 
Naturally enough, it is out of all proportion 
to expect a child in the early teens to com- 
pete with, say, an adult of mature years. 
So in the circumstances I shall set aside a 
second prize in each case specially for the 
juniors. I propose to start this classification 
of entries with the September competitions. 


readers above 


division. 


A School Story 





Every reader, senior or junior, I think, 
will welcome the announcement of a School 
Story Competition, and this month I can 
extend the limit to 2,000 words. The story 
may be of a girls’ or boys’ school, day or 
boarding school, just as 
must be original. 


you prefer, but it 
The prize for the seniors 
is to be Two Guineas, and to the juniors I 
shall award a consolation prize according 
to the value of the best story sent in. The 
closing date for receiving entries will be 
the 23rd of the month instead of the 20th. 


A Competition Debate 





By way of a change 
have 


I thought we might 
introduced into the 
“Will the League 


some debating 


competitions this month. 


of Nations abolish War?” This is a ques- 
tion which thousands of people have put 
to themselves since the world returned to 
peace, and it is one which I am going to 
ask each of you to put to yourself this 
month. Let me have your reply, as terse 
and to the point as possible, and I will 
endeavour to find room for half a dozen or 
so of the most interesting when publishing 
the results. I am reserving a Pound for 
prizes to be awarded as I think fit. 

The results of the above competitions will 
appear in the December issue. 


Rules for Competitors 


r. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

> Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 


by a fully stampe 1 and directed envelope large 
wh to contain it, Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes, 


are insutticient. 
s, All entries must be received at this office by 


September 23, 1919. They should be addressed 
‘*Competition Editor,” THe QOvtver, La Belle 
Sa re, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Results of the June Competitions 





“My First After-War Holiday: How 
I should like to spend it” 








I read these essays of yours with interest, 
and were I not in a holiday mood to begin 
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with, I can hardly claim not to have fallen 
prone to it before I had finished. When 
one is switched suddenly, say, from Devon 
to Rome, thence to Ceylon, Sweden, back 
again to Ireland, Scotland, and then east- 
wards again to Switzerland and up to Nor- 
way, it is a matter of small wonder that 
one should look on with a more or less 
sympathetic eye. 

However, the competitor to whom the 
prize is awarded does not conjure up any- 
thing <o drastic as a trip to the Continent, 
for instance. She regards this as her first 
Peace holiday, and after the past few years 
of anxiety she welcomes the thought of 
having a truly peaceful time. I am print- 
ing MARY SILVER’S essay below. 

Mary D. BuRNIE made quite a good sug- 
ge tion. She proposes to divide the holi- 
day into two parts, spending the first half 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, caravanning, 
with three special chums (not relations), 
after which she would join her own family 
party down at Dawlish. 

Rather more of a change, perhaps, would 
be VioLtrt Poucner’s idea. This reader 
argues that English holiday resorts will all 
be so full this year that a long sea voyage 
would be more commendable. She suggests 
Rangoon as a possible destination, breaking 
the journey at Gibraltar, arranging for a 
short stay in Italy, then on to Port Said, 
and eventually to India To one who is 
fond of the sea this might certainly provide 
a very interesting holiday. 

Then L. B. Powe v’s decision lies in still 
another direction—a walking tour: 


No uncomfortable travelling in crowded tuff 


trains, no turmoil and no encumbrances; a bus 
shall take me out from the sordid town to the edge 
of the country, and from there will 1 start, along the 
“ broad highway.” 


Equipped with a pocket map, a compass, a reliabk 


jack-knife, collapsible drinking cup, mess tin, toilet 
requisites, etc., all to go in a haversack slung across 
my shoulder. Stout boots or shoes, a light but 


sound raincoat, a trusty walking-stick and a pair 


K 


of field-glasses, then ‘tis heigh for the trail! 
Certainly an atmosphere of freedom 
breathes throughout these remarks, and to 
some extent a walking tour is the truest 
holiday one can possibly -have, because you 


are dependent on absolutely nothing in your 
various movements. On the other hand, 
to enjoy such a holiday you need to feel 
particularly strong and fit before setting 
forth. 


The following readers’ entries are also 
worthy of special mention: 


Gwendolen Leijouhufvud, Beatrice FE] Wright, 
Joan Gedge, E. Kell, Marion J. B Mari 
Manley, Kathleen Mills Perry, Dorothy A Yates, 
Rhoda Bennett, Frances M. Noel Tall, D Peppe 
Kitty J. Joynt, Nellie Houldsworth, Mr 





Wood, Marjorie Bentley, Dorothy A. Kul 
Commended -—Kathleen N. Kirby, Ma gow, 
Frances Hines, Kathleen McLe in, Madge Campbell 





Mrs. Hayward, Nancy Ruby M. Jones, Bessie Law 
Winifred Kenyon Coldwell, Ivy Mace, Maud Sette: 
Frances Weston, Clara Coutts, Florrie Ta 


Cecilia Bell, Gladys Wood, Olive Sail 
Here is the prize-winner’s essay: 


My First Arrer-War Hottpay How I 
LIKE TO SPEND 1 
* My first after-war holiday!” What At 
ful prospect! A real, genuine holid 
any thoughts of war and bloodshed. 




















A time when we should all be able t ind 
be happy without the “ camoutli | ind 
gaiety prevalent during war-time holid 

I should like to spend my first ] 
day” in the most peaceful way p 

A caravan tour in the country w 
genial friend rests to me an ideal w 1 
a few weeks’ holiday. o live thus inde} lently 
for a while would, to my mind, do mu toward 
renewing the health and spirits of those who have 
felt the strain of working, watching and yw g 
during the past few years. The days could be spent 
in quiet enjoyment not unmixed with many ] 
pleasures. 

During the heat of the day we « 
some shady spot, put the horse to é 
away an hour or two as inclination bids. from 
reading or sketching, there are any ou me 
we could indulge in and so make tl of 
interest. The midgets would no d 11 
occasionally of their presence, but that wu 1 be 
a minor detail compared with all t t 

n the cool of the evening w 
horse and journey a little fart t 
of the caravan now walking, now 1 
to admire s little beauty s; ( I 
anything more restful to a t | 
for a time in the heart of t 
by the world of nature w e 1 
are but few ? lo list to the I 
their ever 4 ng H t 
sinking in the we 
when we again “ 

What a j to t] 
novelty of v 
it our spirits | it 
before us. We « le, 
which would help u 
we had shaken off 

Thus the da would go 1 by, t } 
mode of living renewing the \ r of | 
and spirit. 

I think one essential to a well-spent j 
to do things, if possible, ir t t 

lor instance, to eat when hunery, « k wl 
thirsty, sleep when tired, and ari vhen rested 

At last we must return to “ the daily round,” t 
common task, but how difte t l 
from the tired creat \ et t th 
tour ! 

Although thi tual plea : onttiea aft a 
memory of t delighttul weeks ren 
quiet moments are spent during the f 
inp ndering uy i the lovels pot ley gi 

“where our caravan had rested Mat oY 














Art Competition 





*“ An Illustration from Nature’’ 





There was hardly the variety about the 
nature illustrations that I had expected. 
The choice lay largely with flowers: a few 
readers introduced birds, and one or two 
landscapes. ‘Taken on the 

the work itself was quite 


ventured on 
whole, though, 
good. 

~ [ am awarding the prize to A. MURIEL 
Roscor, aged 17, for a painting of tlowers. 
The light and shading, as 
of colouring, were particularly good, and 
gave the work a very realistic effect. Iam 
unable to reproduce the painting, unfor- 
tunately, as the charm of the whole thing 
depended largely on its colouring. 

Another was sent 
in by Netire Scumipt; the colouring was 
oft, but the arrangement of the 
flowers was not quite carel 


well as the choice 


good painting of flowers 


vivid yet 
5 enough to give 
the painting. the realistic touch. 

Rosina Kirkpatrick's landscape painting 
was to some extent quite good, though I 


think she would have met with better 
success had she chosen a different view, or 
painted the same view a greater distance 
away. As it is, the tall trees seem to be 
on the top of you, as it were, and shut out 
entirely the scenery behind, though the 


half of the included 
Then the running brook introduced 
the of the picture appears to 
vanish in a somewhat mysterious fashion : 
it suddenly loses itself behind one of the 
but it can’t possibly end there. I 
am afraid Robina has taken rather too great 
advantage of painter’s licence. However, I 
like her introduction of the red-leafed tree: 
this change of « well with 
the dark 
tinted green 


latter occupies quite 
area. 


into 


centre 


trees, 


falls in 


’ 
olouring 


bluish and the lighter yellowish 


introduced by 
OLIVIA SPENCER Lower, though she hardly 
fulfilled the re quirements of the subject set. 
She the ** Nature 
Which seen to be 
busily engaged in unravelling the mysteries 
of plant life. The 
Was not strong, which gave 
thin appearance. 


Quite an original note wa 


entitled 


illustration, 
Study,” in fairies were 
colouring, 


the 


however, 
picture a 


I should like specially to commend the 
following readers for the work they sent in; 
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_ Kathleen McLean, Dorothy M. Simpson, William 


C. Jackman, J. H. 
Dorothy Ramsden. 


Commended.—Violet Boucher, Gwendolen Leijon- 
hufvud, Shelagh Morris, Emily Feltham, Lucy 
Dorothy Thurston, Agatha Cameron, Bessie Irvine, 
Ernest Reeves, M, Smail, Austin C. Smith, F. 
Marion Parker, Dorothy Luckett, Dolly Scouloudi, 
Kathleen Colquhoun Sconce. 


Fowler, William Edgar Allen, 


Voting Competition 





** Six Greatest Personalities of 
the War’”’ 





This competition apparently met with 
great enthusiasm on the part of our readers, 
and it was interesting to find out the 
result. 

As a matter of fact, the votes ran fairly 
evenly, and long before the final counting 
it was easily seen which would be the 
elected six. The result according to vote 
came out as follows : 


The late Lord Kitchener 
Sir David Beatty 
President Wilson 


I. Marshal Foch 4- 
. Sir Douglas Haig 5. 
3. Mr. Lloyd George 6. 


bo 


Other than these there were twenty names 
of war personalities introduced into the 
contest. 

There were five readers in all who suc- 
ceeded in voting for the six names men- 
tioned above, but Ernest Ross, aged 17, 
managed to place them more nearly in posi- 
tion than did the rest, and to him, there- 
fore, the prize has been awarded. 


Letters are Welcome 





Before closing the pages for this month I 
should just like to remind you again that 
I am always glad to receive letters from 
my readers. Suggestions and criticisms are 
particularly welcome, so if ideas occur to 
you as to how we might improve our corner 
I shall be glad if you will seud them along 
to me, 

Next month I hope to be able to give you 
some idea of my plans for competitions in 
the new volume, which, as you know, com- 
mences with the November issue. I shall 
be mapping out an entirely new programme, 
, with your help, I am hoping our Com- 
petition Pages in the coming volume will be 
a great success, 


as 


5 
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Parliament 


Spiritualism 
EAR MR. EDITOR,— 


That recent article on “ Spiritualism” by 

E. Vaughan-Smith is one of the sanest and 

most open-minded articles printed on a 

subject which is engrossing innumerable multitudes 
who “ seek for a sign’’ after an agony of pain. 

His views on the subject will meet with approval 
from most well-balanced minds, and from the m iny, 
too, who, stricken by bereavement, have sought the 
solace of spiritualism and found it wanting. 

That there is something in it, and a great deal 
possibly, few now deny, but, as the author point 
out, that “ something ” is best left alone, or let it 
be left to those eminent scientists who pursue it in 
the interests of research. Lor we find that in most 
cases the majority of people attracted to the subject 
are the highly strung and neurotic, who are i ly 
drawn to the unseen like moths to a flame. If in 
vestigation is persisted in by such, the result i 
almost always mental or moral break t 
often is spiritualism confused with Christianity 
The Bible sets its face aga I 
And what is it all for ?—breaking one’s head against a 
stone wall in vain attempt to peer behind, while a 
little farther on the open door invites us in to the 
fullness of knowledge. It ( a lack of trust 
and faith. We find ourse 1 and bad alike, 
in this glorious world, with wealth of beauty 
and fellowship of souls. Surely the Being responsible 
will not be less kind in the next 

Surely then, in view of this, we would rat] 
believe that all is well with our dear dead than to 
think of them as yearning spirits around us, pitifully 









divinations 








waiting for table or pencil to enable them to ¢ 1 
municate with us, in a manner and on tof far 
beneath the human intelligence v used to know. 


—! remain, yours faithfully, (Mi ) MARGARET Ke 


The Irish Problem 


DEAR SIR 
In your June issue there is an artick ntitled 





* The Eternal Problem of the Emerald Isle,” by 
Herbert D. Williams. He says: “ We have the 
queer complications of Protestant Ulster and Catholic 
South What Ireland demands, Ulster will not have : 
and what the North passi ute pleads for, the 
South will not touch on any a t. But, 

the ordinary man in despair, is there not s ta 


thing as compromise 
Now a most rational compromise has beer 
po ed, but the dithculty is the South won't agree to 





t nel 
J 5 that if 
itl itished 
doe t want 
1 and bred 


Sinn Feiners want entwe separat 

regard Home Kule as only a 

that . 
Would England be willing to give complete 


stepping-stone to 


Thi pie sa | 
tion to Ireland? If not, she had better let ti 
go on as they are.— Yours faithf ily, I. Daunr, 


Readers’ Opinions on 
’ Spiritualism, 
the Irish Problem, and 
the Modern Mother 


From an Irishwoman 


























SiR 

I think it must give grat tion to an editor t 
know somet s that | la i \ 
to his read It is with that f I 1 
that I write this letter. 

In the June number of Ture O \ 
in article entitled “* The Iri I Mr. Herbert 
Williams, which gave me very great sure t 
r¢ ” great was the pleasure | t 1 ld 
not None of us can f I 
. 1 pa I v4 
W ul I I I 
P ¥s ' 
deliberatel 
are all they ] ] ) 
that has st 
of its hist . 4 ul 
an 1 ci {] l 
in the darkness of ignorance, lt Brit 
and the world owe more than t ns wit 
their materialistic minds coul 

It does not matter in the ist that I t k I 
should differ a lit f i Mr. W , 
the Ir nature That is 1 H 
right « e¢ may be wi but at 

tric thir f I \ 
int ” is nothi to | t 
It i | t 
‘ itself and it t at 
mn may take a « t 1 
fo , tt iti ti fault I 
it itl to develop ts i 
The Modern Mother 

“Is the modern mother too devoted ? Is 
there a danger of the moder child 
often an only one—being sp 
Dear Mr. Epiror,— 

This double danger certainly exist J 
mother’s devotion to her « | 

n is « f, a tie ct 

i by its effect upoa W 

er from t intr pr f t 

child, } included —w i 
cc fant ) ive 
( ,1on“ Dp *M t 
tov l ct t forward wit act 
and the mee nt pa t 

That a is hapy in t 
other < » and not in t 

V | \ > will | M 
cide bad, and t I i ( | 
watched and ied It ma 
1 > the in rt Al t it ‘ 

} ited in car i tt 
lie > ina ltiat i e 
d t ft l md t 

» att F is le } | 
Lhey ; 1 inde lent i ’ 

' !y i than t t 

ilso 1 educated and ) 
that y ' cr has t i t 
all to herself, and often effa herself foolishly mm 

her cliurts tu hold it.—Mitpkev J. Dos 























